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PREFACE 


The research for this monograph was financed by 
a fellowship from the Graduate School of Indiana 
University and by the Kathryn McHale Fellowship 
of the American Association of University Women. 
I owe special thanks for their assistance to the follow- 
ing individuals: Prof. Gerald Strauss of Indiana Uni- 
versity, who supervised the dissertation on which 
this study is based ; Professor Siegfried Hoyer of Karl 
Marx University, Leipzig; the late Professor Gerhard 
Zschabitz, also of Karl Marx University, Frau Hedi 
Katzel, Leipzig; Dr. Hans Eberhard, until his retire- 
ment, director of the Staatsarchiv in Weimar. and 
Fraulein Karin Kuntzel, Weimar. I am much be- 
holden, too, to the staffs of a number of archives and 


libraries. It will be apparent to every reader that 
without the permission of the authorities of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, I could not have under- 
taken the research necessary for this work. 

Chapter 5 appeared in a slightly altered version in 
the Archive for Reformation History (63: pp. 94-- 
125, “The Economic Position of Lutheran Pastors 
in Ernestine Thuringia 1521-1555”) and is included 
here with the kind permission of Professor Hans 
Hillerbrand, American Editor. A summary in Ger- 
man of Chapter 2 was printed in Der deutsche Bau- 
enkreig und Thomas Miintzer, edited by Max Stein- 
metz (Leipzig, 1976), pp. 150-156. 

S.C.K. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Outside of Wittenberg, October 31, 1517 went by 
like any other day. For nearly a decade after Martin 
Luther’s challenge to the university community on 
the question of indulgences, Roman Catholicism re- 
mained the religion of the Reformer’s adopted home- 
land. Before their altars priests continued to intone 
snatches of memorized Latin liturgy and scripture. 

It is impossible to say precisely when the Reforma- 
tion arrived in the territories of Luther’s Ernestine 
prince, Frederick the Wise, and his heirs. Only on 
Christmas Day, 152l—some eight months after 
Luther’s hearing at Worms, and during his protective 
sojourn at the Wartburg—were innovations finally 
made in the public worship service in Wittenberg, by 
the radical Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt. Carl- 
stadt offered communicants both bread and wine 
during celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and he dis- 
pensed with the customary priestly vestments. Luther 
was not aware in advance that these changes were 
impending, and he did not subsequently accord them 
his blessing. In a very few other Ernestine parishes 
enthusiasts carried out unauthorized reforms—re- 
forms which often as not encountered among parish- 
ioners a mixture of indifference, fierce resistance, and 
ardent support. 

Before the Lutheran Reformation triumphed in 
that part of eastern Germany which Luther made his 
home and headquarters, every single parish had to 
alter its religious practices. Effecting this transition 
was extraordinarily difficult. The peasantry in the 
late Middle Ages were perhaps more resistant to 
change than any other social class. They as well as 


1 See the abbreviated genealogical table preceding. “Ernes- 
tine’ refers to the descendants of the Wettin prince Ernst 
(1441-1486) and the lands over which they ruled from 1485. 


most of their middle-class and noble compatriots had 
to be persuaded or compelled to give up beliefs 


backed by centuries of tradition. 


Martin Luther naively anticipated that simple 
preaching of the Word would work the changes he 
desired. The Peasants’ Revolt of 1525 was just part, 
the rudest part, of his awakening. Even though that 
was scarcely a rebellion against religion per se, 
Luther regarded civic peacefulness and obedience to 
one’s prince as inseparable from adherence to the 
gospel message. Christianity was a way of life and 
armed uprising was incompatible with it. 

The peasants’ bellicosity was disillusioning. Yet 
Luther failed, even after the events of 1525, to show 
signs of the insight into the peasantry which that ex- 
perience might have afforded him. Nor, apparently, 
did he perceive the magnitude of the resistance to 
his teachings among other classes. He did not yet 
doubt the sufficiency of the Word alone in converting 
men and women to his way of thinking. 

Frederick the Wise, for all his willingness to risk 
protecting Luther, was reluctant to the end to give 
up the forms of his lifelong faith. In contrast, his 
brother Johann, who succeeded him as Elector of 
Saxony in 1525, was not. Johann was convinced of 
the godliness of his renowned subject’s views. Dur- 
ing the years of governing Thuringia before Fred- 
erick’s death, Johann had acquired an understanding 
of the populace that for realism far surpassed Lu- 
ther’s. He was aware what effecting reform in the 
countryside would entail. Apprising Luther re- 
mained for Johann and some of the Reformer’s more 
dynamic associates, who since 1521 had dwelt not in 
the ivory towers of the Wartburg and the Black 
Cloister but in the towns, where they had preached 
with evangelical fervor to those who were willing to 
listen. Personal experience proved the final van- 
quisher of Luther’s illusions. 

The arduous task of disseminating the Lutheran 
message in orderly fashion among the broad masses 
of people in Ernestine lands did not get underway 
until the late 1520’s. This process constitutes the 
Reformation. The Ninety-five Theses, the Heidel- 
berg and Leipzig disputations, and the Diet of Worms 
may be important in the history of Protestantism, 
but they and all other well-known dates taken to- 
gether have little to do with the common people who 
ultimately made up the Lutheran congregations. The 
Reformation meant teaching a bare minimum of Lu- 
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ther’s ideas to these mostly illiterate citizens, winning 
or forcing their outward conformity, and finally 
bringing them to identify themselves as Lutheran 
rather than papist. 

The purpose of this book is to examine the actual 
process by which Roman Catholicism was replaced 
with the new religion in every village parish. Spe- 
cifically, it is a study of the first and second genera- 
tions of Lutheran pastors. The pastors served as 
intermediaries between the Wittenberg theologians 
and the people. The parish clergy were and had to 
be the medium of reform. The priests, whether good 
or bad, had been crucial to Catholicism, but the 
clergy were of even greater import to the new church. 
They had to introduce and explain in their sermons 
the tenets of a different faith. They had to show by 
their behavior that the Word transformed human 
lives. Luther, Elector Johann, and all the reform- 
minded preachers that authorities of state and fledg- 
ling church could immediately muster—few at that— 
would have failed to see their will materialize in the 
countryside if they had not arranged to build and 
supervise a corps of evangelical messengers to carry 
the good news to the populace and interpret it for 
them. 

The ministers were central to the Reformation in 
a structural as well as a functional sense. They re- 
ceived instructions from those above them in the 
clerical hierarchy and relayed them to their parish- 
ioners. Conversely, they conveyed to the authorities 
a picture of circumstances within their parishes. 
Hence, an investigation of the ministry yields quanti- 
ties of valuable information about the Ernestine 
church at every level. 

There is no aspect of the pastors’ existence, before 
as after the advent of reform, the exploration of 
which does not help in assessing the German Ref- 
ormation where it was earliest undertaken. We can- 
not secure written evidence for much that we would 
like to know. On the other hand, a wealth of docu- 
ments pertaining to the Reformation have been pre- 
served through centuries of intermittent catastrophe 
and reside at present in the archives of the German 
Democratic Republic. Through these much may be 
ascertained about the early Lutheran clergy and 
church. : 

In this work I have reconstructed as much as possi- 
ble of the pattern of the pastors’ lives, stating what 
I think certain and presenting to the reader for his 
own judgment inconclusive evidence where necessary. 
I have asked, first of all, who the earliest Lutheran 
clergymen where, where they came from, and how 
they prepared themselves for their priestly or pas- 
toral duties. I have inquired how the Wittenberg 
Reformers became aware of the dismal circumstances 
that were the rule in most parishes. I have striven 
to show how they labored to overcome an intimidating 
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array of deeply rooted obstacles to the success of 
Lutheranism. These barriers ranged from confisca- 
tion of church valuables in the Peasants’ Revolt to 
rowdiness during Sunday services; from the collapse 
of parsonages to the near illiteracy of numerous of 
their occupants; from burghers’ arrogance toward the 
clergy to nobles’ refusal to brook interference with 
the age-old practice of appointing their own men to 
local cures. I have traced how the Reformers joined 
their theological understanding with the Electors’ 
administrative skill and private ambition to create by 
mid-century a vital replacement for Catholicism. Fi- 
nally, I have analyzed the distribution of power over 
and within the young church. Because authority 
varies, its division more often than not being depen- 
dent upon the goals, personalities, and health of in- 
dividuals, I have tried to sketch the evolution and 
fluctuations of that power in relation to the Electors, 
the Reformers, the civil bureaucracy, and the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. The age is past when men look 
exclusively to the life and theology of Martin Luther 
for insight into the success of the German Reforma- 
tion. 

It may be helpful to readers who are not specialists 
in Reformation history to have some general infor- 
mation about the territories under discussion and the 
structure of the Catholic Church therein prior to its 
displacement. The first stirrings of the Reformation 
occurred in lands governed at the time of the Diet 
of Worms by Luther’s protector, Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, an Ernestine prince.? Between 
1485, when Wettin dukes Ernst and Albrecht di- 
vided their family’s domains, and 1547, when de- 
scendants of Ernst lost more than half of their in- 
heritance as a result of the War of the League of 
Schmalkald, the Ernestine princes governed directly 
five main provinces: the Electorate of Saxony, lying 
south of the Electorate of Brandenburg and inter- 
sected by the Elbe River; part of the temporal prov- 
ince of Meissen (Ortsland Meissen), beneath and con- 
tiguous with the Electorate; Vogtland, yet farther to 
the south; Thuringia, stretching from Ortsland Meis- 
sen in the east to the territories of Philip of Hesse 
in the west, its eastern and western halves separated, 
however, by Erfurt and the Earldom of Schwarz- 
burg; and Franconia, located south of Schwarzburg.? 
An examination of any facet of the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation where it began had to include the Elector- 
ate, containing Wittenberg. In contemplating re- 
search on the evangelical clergy, I deemed it essential 
to choose a second Ernestine province so that pastors 
and administrative practices could be compared. The 
apparently boundless holdings of the Staatsarchiv in 


2 1014. 

3 See the superb map prepared by Karlheinz Blaschke en- 
titled “Die wettinischen Lander 1485-1554,” Kobuch and 
Muller, 1967. 
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Weimar, particularly rich in material relating to 
Thuringia, dictated the selection of that region.* 

As in the rest of Europe, the churches of Electoral 
Saxony and Ernestine Thuringia on the eve of the 
Reformation were at least nominally superintended 
by the great spiritual lords, the bishops. The dio- 
ceses of Merseburg, Meissen, and Brandenburg 
shared the Electorate, 
Naumburg-Zeitz took up all but a tiny corner of 
Thuringia.» According to the law of the Roman 
Catholic Church, only those parishes were exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction that lay in the control of 
monastic brotherhoods to whom popes had granted 
independence from the rule of the bishops. 

Abbots as well as other individuals and corpora- 
tions—the Elector, the city councils, nobles, craft 
guilds, burghers, and the University of Wittenberg, 
for example—all held rights of patronage over some 
of the numerous clerical positions scattered across the 
land. Patronage traditionally included three distinct 
privileges: when a pastorate fell vacant to select and 
present (jus praesentand:) a new man to the appro- 
priate bishop; officially to call (jus vocand:) the can- 
didate to his church; and upon confirmation by the 
bishop, to invest the nominee with the worldly ap- 
purtenances of his new position. This arrangement 
afforded patrons no small amount of influence in 
church affairs. 

Within each parish the right of caring for, of “cur- 
ing,’ Christian souls (cura animarum) belonged to 
the pastor. Apart from the bishop, he alone had the 
authority to administer the sacraments to the people, 
although he could if he wished deputize other, lesser 
clergymen to perform sacramental tasks for him. By 
the late Middle Ages populous parishes had deacons, 
or pastoral assistants, who regularly helped to bear 
ministerial responsibilities. Deacons frequently had 
complete charge of “daughter” churches affiliated 
with the principal parish church, over which the pas- 
tor himself held sway. In other instances deacons 
were allowed to distribute the bread of the Eucharist 
in their auxiliary sanctuaries but had to send mem- 
bers of their congregations to the parish church for 
rites of baptism and marriage. 

In cities and towns various types of clergymen and 
division of labor among them were more complex 
than in rural parishes. “Helping priests” employed 

4 Limited in research time, I found it necessary to restrict 
my investigation of specific parishes and pastors to four 
areas of Thuringia, those around Gotha and Saalfeld in the 
West and Weida and Altenburg in the East. For broader 
purposes I perused documents dealing with all parts of 
Thuringia. Nevertheless, where I found materials pertaining 
to Meissen, Vogtland, or Franconia that seemed to illuminate 
events in Saxony or Thuringia, I employed them. 

5 Schliitter and August, 1958: 1, map 16. See ἃ. Muller, 


1894: pp. 87-88 for discussion of the traditional rights of 


Catholic bishops in Saxony. 
6G. Miller, 1895: p. 167. 


while those of Mainz and: 
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by the pastor and having no benefices of their own, 
read masses in the church and with pastoral permis- 
sion could, like the deacons, offer the sacraments. 
Some—the Friihmesser, for example—were in charge 
of services at certain times of day. The office of 
preacher, late in developing but by the sixteenth cen- 
tury to be found in many urban communities, pro- 
vided the pastor full or partial relief from a particular 
duty. Preachers were initially lower in the clerical 
hierarchy than deacons and often did not receive the 
right to administer sacraments on the pastors’ behalf 
until the advent of reform.‘ 

The presence of numerous priests called vicars 
(vicar) or altarists considerably complicated the 
scene in local churches and multiplied the numbers 
of clergy far beyond those engaged in the cure of 
souls. These men said or sang masses in chapels 
across the countryside and at side altars in the larger 
city churches. The chapels and altars had been en- 
dowed by private persons or by brotherhoods, usually 
as a good work or in order to have masses said for 
them or their relatives. The priests who filled these 
offices were normally not entitled to dispense the 
sacraments. 

In addition to the secular clergy there were the 
regular clerics, the monks and friars. Members of 
the Dominican and Franciscan orders especially af- 
fected urban life by preaching in market-places and 
begging everywhere for alms. Some indeed had been 
ordained priests to fill those pastorates that stood 
under the patronage of a monastery. Ill will often 
existed between secular and regular clergy since the 
former were subject to the bishop while the latter, 
whether given papal dispensation or not, made them- 
selves in practice independent of the usual diocesan 
authority. 

For years after the Diet of Worms, priests and 
vicars, mendicant friars, and cloistered, contempla- 
tive monks remained as before. I suspect that writ- 
ers of Reformation history have so publicized the 
admittedly dramatic episodes of Lutheran-minded 
preachers disrupting the traditional practice of re- 
ligion in the towns—the only places they could find a 
sizable audience—that they have falsely colored our 
view of the Reformation. Some parishioners did 
push out their Catholic parsons at the first oppor- 
tunity. Some priests did begin almost immediately 
to expound highly inaccurate versions of the rumored 
new doctrines. Some monks did steal away from 
their convents and become zealous supporters of the 
abolition of monasticism. None of these were in the 
majority, however, although their numbers must have 
increased as it became clear that Elector Johann in- 
tended to establish Lutheranism throughout his do- 
mains. But even when acceptance of the evangelical 
1929: pp. 23-36. 


7 Herrmann, “Die Prediger,” 
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faith was seen to be inevitable, vigorous opposition 


persisted. 

Very likely the story of the process of reform is 
susceptible to as many variations in its details as 
there were Ernestine clergymen. Yet few tellers of 
the story have cared to mention the travail witnessed 
by all and endured by many as the old order gave 
way to the new. Karlheinz Blaschke is one of the 
recent exceptions, and he is undoubtedly correct in 
his opinion that families were torn apart by the ques- 
tion of whether to adopt the new faith or remain by 
the old. Probably no group suffered more in the 
religious flux of the 1520’s than the clergy. 


1. THE EVANGELICAL PASTORS’ 
BACKGROUNDS 


Little serious research has been done on the lives 
of unremarkable pastors. Local historians have un- 
dertaken studies of narrow scope and restricted use- 
fulness, yet even they have preferred to concentrate 
upon pastors learned and devout enough to carry the 
Reformation to towns it had not touched, and upon 
others sufficiently independent in their theology to 
stir controversy. 

The appearance in 1883 of August Hermann 
Kreyssig’s encyclopedia of evangelical pastors’ names 
and parishes in the Kingdom of Saxony marked 
something of a break with preceding trends in re- 
search. Kreyssig had gleaned his facts mostly from 
obscure secondary works, but his endeavor inspired 
local historians to seek additional information among 
primary materials.? More than two generations later 
Reinhold Grinberg collated his own findings with 
those of Kreyssig and Kreyssig’s successors and 
brought out a revised register of evangelical pastors 
in the Kingdom of Saxony.° 

The trouble with all these efforts 15 that they touch 
only occasionally and incidentally on pastors serving 
within what had been Ernestine Saxony and Thurin- 
gia. Their purpose was to contribute to the historical 
knowledge of the Kingdom of Saxony as territorially 
defined at the end of the nineteenth century. Their 
authors overlooked the possibility of studying the 
lives of clergymen as a source of insight into the 
Reformation. The researchers did not analyze their 
accumulated data nor attempt generalizations based 
on them. 

Despite the absence of a Pfarrerbuch like Grun- 


81967: p. 217. 

1 Kreyssig’s son Paul Hermann Kreyssig and Otto Eduard 
Wilsdorf prepared a second edition in 1898, and two years 
later the son added a slender list of corrections to the second 
edition. 

2 Prominent among Kreyssig’s successors were Otto Cle- 
men, Leo Bonhoff, and Georg Buchwald, the last a competent 
historian of broad interests. See bibliography for examples 
of their works. 

3 Grinberg, 1939-1940. 
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berg’s for the regions under study, the scanty evi- 
dence at hand permits consideration of two questions 
about the occupations of pastors before they became 
Lutheran clergymen. Although unconnected, both 
questions are of interest for what their answers reveal 
about problems the Reformers encountered as they 
labored to organize a new church. 

The first is how many pastors had been Roman 
Catholic priests or monks. The lack of records 
makes precise figures unobtainable. Yet there is 
enough information to warrant certain generaliza- 
tions. Bernard Klaus and Martin Brecht, who have 
recently studied the pre-Reformation careers of Lu- 
theran ministers, claim that the great majority of 
pastors in the first decades after the coming of re- 
form had been Catholic clerics. According to Klaus, 
one has to accept that in the early post-reform years 
unlettered monks took over most pastorates.* (I 
can only interpret this to mean that monks filled pas- 
torates vacated by priests unwilling to adopt the new 
doctrines.) Brecht declares that practically the 
whole lot of first-generation Protestant pastors in 
and around Wurttemberg were identical with the 
immediately pre-Reformation Catholic clergy.’ Bas- 
ing his conclusions on R. Otto Haug’s unpublished 
encyclopedia of Wurttemberg pastors, Brecht finds 
that of the 2,700 sixteenth-century evangelical min- 
isters named, 200 had indisputably been priests and 
97 monks.* Conditions at the end of the century, 
however, were very different from those at the be- 
ginning, and it is unfortunate that Brecht fails to dif- 
ferentiate among first-, second-, and third-generation 
pastors. He leaves one to surmise that most of those 
297 formerly Catholic clergymen had been ordained 
priests before the institution of Protestant reform 
and had served Lutheran parishes early in the 
century. 

For all these small criticisms, I do not doubt the 
correctness of Klaus’s and Brecht’s contention. My 
research has persuaded me that the presence of ex- 
Catholic clergymen at the head of reformed parishes 
was very common indeed. Just how common it was 
one can judge from the testimony of men appointed 
by Elector Johann to visit all the parishes in his 
lands and to test pastors’ beliefs in the general visita- 
tion of 1528-1529. In their reports these visitors 
occasionally state outright that a cleric they had inter- 
viewed had been a monk or that he had been or- 
dained a priest “under popery.” Far more often they 
provided only indirect clues to previous occupation. 
But it is safe to conclude that if the visitors said a 
pastor still employed Catholic rituals, that he ad- 

41969: p. 45. 

5 1969: p. 165. 

6 Ibid., pp. 166-167. These statistics should be taken as 
indicating a pattern. Brecht rightly supposes that many 


more of the first Lutheran pastors had been Catholic clergy- 
men than extant sources are able to prove. 
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ministered Communion in one kind, or that he had 
served a church since before the advent of Lutheran- 
ism, he falls into the category of former Catholic 
clergy. Out of a sample of 226 men referred to in 
the visitation protocols as having been pastors in 
Ernestine Saxony or Thuringia before 1530, sixty 
had been priests, nine monks, and three monks or- 
dained priests.‘ 

There are abundant reasons for thinking that the 
proportion of former Catholic clergy was a great deal 
higher than one third. Nicolaus Hausmann, pastor 
in the city of Zwickau in Vogtland, admonished Elec- 
tor Johann in 1525 for seeing only that the large 
cities were provided with good (i.e. evangelical) 
preachers and pastors while the towns and villages 
were left without clergymen instructed in Lutheran 
theology.® 

Again if one looks carefully at the earliest visita- 
tion protocols, it becomes apparent that most of the 
pastors had served the Catholic Church. In 1526 
George Spalatin, pastor in Altenburg, and Michael 
von der Strasse, one of the Elector’s officials in the 
city of Borna, visited each parish in the admuinistra- 
tive district (Amt) of Borna and reported on the 
pastors’ suitability for the Lutheran clergy. Of the 
twenty-one men they interviewed, only three risked 
openly opposing Lutheran doctrine. The visitors de- 
scribed nine others as making an effort to learn and 
to preach the new ideas. Those nine were, in short, 
in the process of conversion from Catholicism to 
Lutheranism. Of nine pastors whom the visitors 
considered already evangelical, four were not yet 
married, suggesting they had been bound to celibacy. 
Unfavorable rumors of an unidentified nature were 
abroad about two others. Of the entire twenty-one 
only three were by 1526 thoroughly, indisputably 
Protestant. Nevertheless, if these had entered the 
clergy before the appearance of reformed teachings 
in their parishes, then they had of necessity been 
Catholic.® 

The transition from Catholic to Protestant oc- 
curred piecemeal in Ernestine territories. There 
having been no state-wide “moment of reform,” 1{ 1s 
not surprising that we lack definitive information 
about the condition of the clergy at such a moment. 
The case was otherwise in areas governed by the Alber- 
tine branch of the Wettin family. Here in 1539 
Duke Heinrich of Saxony declared an end to the 
practice of the Catholic religion and imposed Luther's 
ideas on all his subjects. Prominent followers of 
Luther immediately assessed the inclinations and 


7 These statistics are my own and are based on research 
notes made in the Weimar Staatsarchiv and from Karl 
Pallas, 1906-1914. 

8 Kurt Pallas, 1906: p. 100. 

9 Weimar Staatsarchiv (hereafter abbreviated WSA) reg. 
Ii 161, fols. 1-3. 
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PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
OF PASTORS ORDAINED IN WITTENBERG, 1537-1550 


1537 1538 1539 1540 1541 

Teachers* 4 9 44 33 27 
Scribes** 1 — 4 6 4 
University of Wittenberg 

Students*** 1 3 13 14 27 
Sextons — 7 21 23 21 
Choir Masters -- 1 1 ό 1 
Craftsmen — — 11 18 13 
Burghers [burger | — 1 11 26 16 
City Councillors — — 1 1 — 
University Treasurers 

{depositor | — -- 1 — -- 
Gentlemen's Servants — — 1 -- -- 
Gentlemen's Housekeepers — -- - 1 -- 
Mayors — -- -- 1 -- 
Peasants — — — 1 — 
Merchants — — — 1 — 
Preacherst -- -- — 1 — 
Monkst a= — — — 1 
Deaconst -- a -- --- 2 
Salzburg M.A. —- — — 1 — 
No Information 2 3 9 5 1 

Totaltt 8 24 104 119 103 


* Included are Schulmeister, Baccalaurit, Preceptores, and 
Pedagogt. 

** Schreiber, sometimes in the service of a city (Stadt- 
schretber) but sometimes in the employ of a private person, 
usually a nobleman. 

*** Men called directly from university study to a clerical 
post. 

} Ordinarily men who were already clergymen, Catholic 
or Protestant, regular or secular, were not required to be or- 
dained in Wittenberg. 

{7 Totals represent number of men ordained. Some in- 
dividuals combined two or more categories. Most craftsmen 
were burghers, for example. 


abilities of Albertine clerics. Their findings in the 
year of reform provide us with a picture of conditions 
that were very likely as widespread in Ernestine 
parishes prior to about 1528 as in Albertine in 1539. 

On August 5, 1539, Duke Heinrich informed 
Luther that there was no alternative to leaving Cath- 
olic clergymen where they were since no evangelical 
ministers could be found to replace them. He con- 
tinued that the Reformers would have for the time 
being to content themselves merely with eliminating 
popish practices.?° In September Justus Jonas, prior 
of the All Saints’ Monastery in Wittenberg and fre- 
quent member of visitation committees in Saxony, 
corroborated the prince’s statement. In the Albertine 
portion of Ortsland Meissen alone, he told Luther, 
500 Roman Catholic pastors had had to be allowed 
to remain because there were no replacements for 
them.** 


10 Martin Luther, 1883, etc. (hereafter abbreviated WA for 
Weimarer Ausgabe): Briefwechsel 8, 3372. 

11 See Luther’s letter to the Elector, WA: Briefwechsel 8, 
September 18, 1539. 
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PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
OF PASTORS ORDAINED IN WITTENBERG, 1537-1550 


1542 1543 1544 1545 1546 

Teachers 22 22 29 19 27 
Scribes 6 4 3 -- -- 
University of Wittenberg 

Students 29 25 32 38 47 
Sextons 24 23 17 12 12 
Choir Masters 5 4 4 4 — 
Craftsmen 13 7 5 1 5 
Burghers 13 6 8 1 4 
Gentlemen’s Housekeepers 1 — — — — 
Organists -- 1 — - — 
Mayors — = — — 1 
Pastors’ Assistants* — -- 1 -- - 
Pastors’ Servants - - - 1 1 
Monks - 1 — — — 
Pastors 1 1 — 1 — 
Deacons 1 - 1 1 1 
Preachers — — — 1 — 
Collaboratores** — 2 — — 2 
No Information 3 2 2 3 5 

Total 103 91 97 81 102 

* Famulus. Friedrich Wilhelm Oediger reports that in the 


later Middle Ages in Germany, Catholic priests frequently 
maintained lower clerics in their households as assistants or 
apprentices. Later these famuli themselves became pastors 
(1953: pp. 77-78). Dietrich Kurze also refers to such arrange- 
ments (1966: p. 509). This is the single example of such an 
‘‘in-house trainee’ that I found in the course of my research. 

** T have not been able to discover just what this term meant 
in sixteenth-century German usage. 


Johann Bugenhagen, by title pastor in the city of 
Wittenberg but in fact also visitor in Saxony and 
intimate friend of Luther and Melanchthon, described 
in early 1543 similar conditions in the land of Braun- 
schweig, which Elector Johann Friedrich had seized 
the year before and whose churches he had promptly 
undertaken to reform. In a letter to the Elector’s 
adviser Gregor Brtick, Bugenhagen lamented that he 
had been unable to remove Catholic priests from their 
posts no matter how unfit they were to be Lutheran 
pastors. There were no clergymen to set in their 
places.’” 

Because reform in the Electors’ lands was not 1η1- 
tiated by decree, few Catholic pastors found them- 
selves suddenly compelled to adopt new practices. 
For the time being, most communities were left to 
determine for themselves whether they would retain 
the old faith or adopt the new. Dramatic incidents— 
the first incursions by evangelical preachers, the ex- 
pulsions of Catholic clergymen by local pressure 
groups, and open competition between civil and ec- 
clesiastical factions for the right to nominate pas- 
tors—usually took place in cities.‘* In rural parishes 


12 Bugenhagen, 1888: 116. 

13 Herrmann, “Die Prediger,’ 1929: pp. 20-68. By the 
same author see also “Das Verfiigungsrecht,” 1929: pp. 227- 
242. Schultze, 1914: pp. 103-142, is also helpful. 
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PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
OF PASTORS ORDAINED IN WITTENBERG, 1537-1550 


1547. 1548 1549 1550 

Teachers 23 22 20 27 
Scribes 3 — — 1 
University of Wittenberg 

Students 23 18 23 29 
University of Frankfurt /Oder 

Students — 3 - 1 
University of Jena Students — -- 1 — 
Sextons 5 4 6 3 
Choir Masters 3 6 3 5 
Craftsmen 4 2 2 - 
Burghers 4 3 2 2 
Pastors — — 2 2 
Deacons — 1 — - 
Preachers — 2 3 1 
Silesian B.A.* 1 -- — -- 
Men with Master’s Degree** 1 1 — 1 
Frankfurt /Oder Professor — 1 — -- 
Student from City School in 

Goldberg — — 1 — 
Collaborator a= 1 — — 
Coadiutor*** — — 1 -- 
Viceplebanus*** — — 1 — 
Minor Officialt 1 — — -- 
Hungarian — — 1 — 
No Information 9 4 3 3 

Total 75 66 69 75 


* No further information is given. 
** It is not stated whether the degree is an M.A. or where 
the individuals studied. 
*** As in the case of ‘‘collaborator,” I do not know the six- 
teenth-century meaning of these terms. 
+ Kornschretber, that is, one who recorded amounts of 
grain taken into Electoral stores as taxes, rents, or tolls. 


church personnel tended to remain unchanged until 
the death of the clerics in office. Nevertheless, 
Luther’s ideas circulated and won some converts 
among the country priests even before visitors sent 
by the Elector insisted upon adherence to Luther’s 
teachings. It is probable, however, that before 1528 
the majority of pastors continued to perform just as 
they had under Catholicism. Even in the first truly 
general visitation of 1528-1529 the criterion for de- 
ciding if a priest ought to be expelled was not 
whether he was currently illiterate or leading an im- 
moral life but whether he was willing to adopt the 
Lutheran faith and curb his appetites. Only the 
most stubborn and uneducable papists—twelve of 
the seventy-two pastors in Ernestine Saxony and 
Thuringia whom I know to have been Catholic clerics 
—suffered displacement. 

The length of time needed to create an evangelical 
clergy of uniformly high caliber must not be under- 
estimated. Luther did not live to see this goal 
attained. 

The second question concerns the background of 
the men who entered the Protestant ministry after 
1525. It focuses upon those who had ostensibly not 
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TYPES OF CRAFTSMEN ORDAINED 


1532 1538 1539 1540 1541 
Printers and 

Typesetters?’ == -- 3 
Journeymen 

Miners - - 
Furriers — — 
Clothmakers — - 
Windowmakers — — 


1 
2 
2 
1 
Coopers = — 1 
1 


bo 
—_ 
bo 


Ropemakers — - 
Tailors — ἘΞ: 
Bookbinders — — 
Turners — - 
Cabinetmakers — — 
Pursemakers - — 
Cutlers — - 
Butchers --- fini 
Linen Weavers — — 
Shoemakers —_ — 
Barbers — — 
Apothecary / 

Sugarmaker — — = Bs = 1 
Silk Embroiderer — — — - — 1 
Cloth Cutters ἜΝ — i = ἘΝῚ mn 
Woodcarvers -- - — 15. --- ae 

Total 0 0 11 18 13 13 


| SU ese ie sree ἢ eee ae 
| | 
Js | 


17 See Buchwald, 1897: pp. 31-37. 


been members of the Catholic priesthood. Friedrich 
Bulau asserted in 1874 and Bernhard Klaus in 1969 
that many pastors came from families of craftsmen.’ 
The official visitors did not, as was sometimes the 
practice in Nuremberg and other cities, record the 
professions of pastors’ fathers.1° It appears that 
Bulau’s and Klaus’s sole piece of evidence for their 
contention is the Wittenberger Ordiniertenbuch, a 
list begun in 1537 of those prospective clergymen re- 
ceiving formal ordination in Wittenberg.*® In the 
Ordiniertenbuch their previous occupations nearly 
always stand beside their names. Below is a tally of 
these data for the years 1537 through 1550. 

As tantalizing as the Ordiniertenbuch is to Bulau 
and Klaus, and to all of us who want to know the 
provenance of the early Lutheran clergy, the infor- 
mation it contains can mustakenly be adduced, out 
of historical context, to verify a relationship between 
the pastors and craftsmen that may or may not have 
existed. Several observations need to be made about 
the contents of this book and about the progress of 
Lutheranism during the first several years when the 
list was being kept. 

The first clerical post of each ordained is noted 
in the register. Roughly half the men whose names 
appear were ordained as deacons or preachers rather 
than pastors, and roughly half were assigned to par- 

14 Biilau, 1874: p. 12; Klaus, 1969: p. 44. 


15 Simon, 1965. 
16 Buchwald, 1894. 
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ishes outside Ernestine lands. There is, however, 
no readily apparent pattern in the sort of men who 
stayed at home (in the Elector’s territories) or who 
were placed in charge of parishes rather than in sub- 
ordinate positions. 

The University of Wittenberg was not expending 
its energies solely in educating men for the service 
of the Ernestine fatherland. As the Reformation 
spread, other principalities eager to build a clergy of 
high caliber sent aspiring pastors to Wittenberg to 
study under the Reformers themselves. Ordination 
in Wittenberg must have given a certain bonus of 
authority to men returning to other parts of Europe, 
and if it did, the ordination register surely swelled 
as a consequence. 

The success of Lutheran teachings in other regions 
ultimately created a crisis at home which shows itself 
in the Ordiniertenbuch. Demands for the reformed 
clergymen reached Saxony from Nuremberg, Bran- 
denburg, Denmark, and Wurttemberg. These and 
countless other places required people thoroughly 
trained in the new theology and able to guide them 
in founding their own churches and schools. They 
needed, in short, the best men Wittenberg could offer, 
until they had had time to send some of their own 
citizens to Wittenberg or Marburg. 

The Elector allowed good men to leave his do- 
mains throughout the late 1520’s and early 1530’s. 
He experienced, no doubt, a certain pride in his posi- 
tion as de facto temporal head of the Lutheran move- 
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ment, and a pleasant sensation of influence extending 
beyond the boundaries of his lands. In 1524 Neu- 
stadt-on-Orla lost its dynamic preacher Doctor Hier- 
onymus Kandelphius to Mecklenburg.** The next 
year Wenceslaus Link, preacher in Altenburg, ac- 
cepted a call from his native city, Nuremberg.’® 
Wittenberg itself had to dispense more than once 
with the services of its pastor, Johann Bugenhagen., 
while he tended to the needs of Denmark, Hamburg. 
and Braunschweig, among others. 

When the Albertine Duke Heinrich of Saxony, 
brother of the strictly Catholic Duke George “the 
Bearded,’ became Protestant in 1537, providing him 
with pastors taxed the Wittenberg theologians’ in- 
genuity and depleted the ranks of high-quality clergy- 
men in Ernestine lands. The conversion of Heinrich 
against the will of Duke George was a triumph for 
Elector Johann Friedrich, who took the matter of 
supervising reform in Freiberg, the seat of Heinrich's 
government, very seriously indeed. He immediately 
commanded George Spalatin temporarily to set aside 
arduous pastoral, superintendential, and_ visitorial 
duties in order to direct arrangements in Freiberg.°° 

The death of Duke George himself in 1539 and the 
passing to Heinrich of the remaining Albertine prov- 
inces merely exacerbated the problem. Philip Mel- 
anchthon was promptly asked which pastors ought in 
his opinion to be sent from Ernestine to important 
Albertine posts. He advised that, until such time as 
Lutheranism was firmly established, Benedict Paulus 
should be lent, rather than permanently transferred, 
to Dresden, Friedrich Myconius to Annaberg, Nico- 
laus Amsdorf to Meissen, Wencelaus Link (at that 
time still in Nuremberg) to Leipzig, and Anton Musa 
to Weissenfels.*? 

These were not the men ultimately selected, but 
the lending of prominent pastors when it was not 
convenient simply to relocate them did become Elec- 
toral policy. This is what Spalatin refers to in a 
letter written in 1539 about the reformation of the 
Bishopric of Naumburg, when he mentions “‘the re- 
turn of other clergymen from Zeitz to their previous 
posts.” ** In 1542 Johann Friedrich temporarily as- 
signed Justus Menius, superintendent in Ejisenach 
and experienced in rooting out heresy there, to Muhl- 
hausen, scene of Thomas Muntzer’s labors and still 
not free of sectarians.22 The Elector attempted to 
select the man best suited for each task. 


18 Herrmann, “Die Prediger,’ 1929: p. 60. 

19 Caselmann, 1863: p. 390. 

20WSA reg. Ii 1082. 

21WSA reg. Ii 1296, entitled “Bedenken Melanchthon, mit 
welchen Personen die Pfarreien in Herzog Heinrichs Landen 
zu besetzen sein mochten.” See also Melanchthon, 1843 etc., 
3, 753. This work forms part of the Corpus Reformatorum, 
hereafter abbreviated CR. 

22 WSA reg. Ii 1361. 

23 WSA reg. LI 301, fol. 7. 
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The opening of Albertine Saxony and Thuringia 
to Protestantism affected ordinary parishes and pas- 
tors too. Johann Friedrich admitted as much in his 
apology to the city council of Werdau for failing to 
replace their old minister. “We must at present.’ he 
explained, “lend many pastors and preachers from 
our princedom to Duke Heinrich of Saxony’s lands 
for the purpose of planting and spreading the word 
of God.” *4 

This development is not surprising. Before 1537 
men sympathetic to Luther had taken up clerical po- 
sitions in convenient Electoral lands. After 1539 
similar men were able to stay at home and serve God 
as they chose. Thenceforth this source of clergymen 
was closed to the Elector and his subjects. 

Conflicting pressures to fill pastorates in both Ern- 
estine and Albertine territories gave rise to rumor 
and conflict. Christoph von der Planitz, Johann 
Friedrich’s Amtmann in Voigtsberg and Plauen, two 
cities in northern Vogtland, reported in 1541 that 
Spalatin, chief visitor for the region, was guilty of 
sending able and learned clerics without princely 
approval away from positions in Vogtland and into 
Ducal parishes; as a result, the administration of 
home churches fell to incompetent men.?°  Spalatin 
vigorously denied this, and the Elector believed him. 

Whether or not Planitz was justified in accusing 

Spalatin, the fact remains that the Albertine Refor- 
mation compounded an already severe problem, the 
shortage of capable pastors. Luther’s reply that same 
year to Johann Friedrich’s request for a pastor to 
send to the newly reformed city of Gera substantiates 
this dearth of clergymen: 
On receiving your Electoral Grace’s letter about naming 
a pastor to Gera, I give this humble answer, that I don’t 
quickly think of one unless someone be promoted. Truly 
at present we have almost exhausted our school in order 
periodically to send people out, and the boys left here 
are not yet mature. In addition, our Consistory itself 
is presently in need of four pastors. . . .7° 

There was no entirely satisfactory way of meeting 
the needs of all parishes, Ernestine and Albertine. 
Under pressure, Johann Friedrich sought a makeshift 
solution. In 1537 he wrote to all the superintendents 
in Thuringia, and presumably also to those in other 
parts of his realm, ordering them when they found 


24WA: Briefwechsel 8, p. 436 (appended to 3335).. 

25 WSA reg. Ii 1530. Planitz’s complaint reads as follows: 
“Nachdem man auch hiehoben in der voitlandt sonnderlich 
an der grenitz geschickter vnd gelerter priester zu pfarrern 
bedarf so nun ein gelerter man heihoben ist berufft gedachter 
Spalatinus denselbigen in meines gnedigen herren hertzog hein- 
richs von Sachssen etc. lande von den pfarren hinweck vnd 
last die vngeschickten hiehoeben wie er dann itzt zwen pfar- 
rern als de zu Muldorf vnd Oloschwitz hinweck beruffen hat 
vnd vngeachtet das E. Chur, vnd F. G. Bevolhen das man 
keinen one E. Chur. vnd F. G. bevelch von nach auf die 
pfarren ziehen lassen soll, so ziehen sie doch uff sein beruff 
ane mein willen hinweck. .. .” 


26WSA reg. Ii 1511, fol. 4. 
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church posts vacant to send good though unordained 
men to Wittenberg for examination and formal] ordi- 
nation.** 

In response to this declaration of emergency, those 
best versed in Protestant doctrine and more experi- 
enced in disseminating it—schoolmasters, who, hav- 
ing taught the new ideas, had learned them as well; 
sextons, whose duties kept them about the church; 
and choir directors—flocked into the ministry. But 
even these were not enough. For a few years pious 
and willing laymen set aside professions doubtless 
inore remunerative and respected than their new jobs 
were to be and traveled to Wittenberg to be ordained. 
They had practically no familiarity with the clerical 
vocation. 

It is these stopgap clergymen whose names appear 
in the Wittenberger Ordiniertenbuch as those of 
craftsmen and burghers. As soon as the crisis pre- 
cipitated by the Albertine Reformation had passed— 
as soon as the University of Wittenberg managed to 
strike a balance between the demand for pastors and 
its ability to supply them—men stopped abandoning 
their trades for the church. After 1542 the number 
of craftsmen and burghers on the ordination lists 1s 
negligible, and by 1550 it is reduced to zero. 

Even though the Wittenberger Ordiniertenbuch 15 
improper evidence that reformed Ernestine pastors 
stemmed largely from families of craftsmen, I do be- 
lieve that the new clergymen came from the middle 
class. Marxist historians have long contended that 
the entire Lutheran movement after 1525 was strictly 
bourgeois. As far as I know none of these scholars 
have taken it upon themselves to support this hypoth- 
esis by means other than frequent reference to the 
life and writings of Martin Luther himself and of 
Thomas Muintzer.28 Although I regret providing 
fuel for the fires of dogma they so relentlessly, humor- 
lessly tend, my research does yield shreds of proof 
that the ties of young men entering the ministry after 
the establishment of reform were primarily to the 
less affluent segment of the middle class whether or 
not their fathers were craftsmen. © 

The new clergymen were not nobles. Their names 
reveal no such connection. Moreover, if a single 
statement by the Wittenberg theologians is to be 
trusted, their families were not wealthy. The theo- 
logians complained in 1539, “The rich do not want 
to become pastors and preachers; unfortunately they 
are ashamed of this lofty service of God. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to offer scholarships to the poor so 
that they can study theology.” °° 


27 WSA reg. Ii 1052. Myconius, writing to the Elector 
about another matter, refers to the order. 

28 For a typical if more than ordinarily sophisticated 
Marxist evaluation of Luther and his socioeconomic position, 
see Fabiunke, 1963: especially pp. 39-62. 

29 Melanchthon, CR, 1843 etc.: 3, 1814, approximately May 
28: “Nun wollen die Reichen nicht Pfarner und Prediger 
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The “poor,” who sometimes did but who more 
often did not receive financial assistance to enable 
them to attend a university, were not from the peas- 
antry.2° Only one peasant appears in the Ordinier- 
tenbuch. As 1 shall repeat in the next chapter, Elec- 
toral scholarships were doled out exclusively to the 
sons of nobles, so that they could prepare themselves 
for government service, and to those of burghers in 
certain of the most prominent towns.*? 

The preponderance of Lutheran pastors came in 
all likelihood, then, from the non-noble, non-wealthy, 
non-peasant strata of early sixteenth-century society, 
that is, from the mostly urban lower middle class. 
It is risky to assert that this was because Luther’s 
ideas had special appeal for members of this class. 
The fact is that it would have been a rare nobleman 
or well-to-do member of the bourgeoisie no matter 
how devoutly Lutheran, who would have been willing 
to exchange his social and economic position for that 
of a little-esteemed, impecunious, soil-tilling pastor. 
As for the peasants, even if they had been able to 
afford to send theirs sons to a university, itis doubtful 
that many would have wanted to. Luther often la- 
mented their reluctance to allow their children to 
attend the town grammar schools that proliferated as 
reform spread. Peasants’ values were not to be al- 
tered overnight, nor could they be expected imme- 
diately to cast off the roles that medieval society had 
assigned to them over centuries. 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 


If either the Roman Catholic hierarchy or the Lu- 
theran Reformers had required pastors to undergo a 
period of university training, neither could have 
failed to attain their objective on the grounds that 
convenient institutions of higher learning were lack- 
ing. Saxony and Thuringia boasted the universities 
of Leipzig and Erfurt, which together between the 
dates of their founding and 1521 had educated 42.94 
per cent of all students attending German universi- 
ties! When in 1502 Elector Frederick the Wise of 
Saxony opened a university at Wittenberg, he in- 
tended it to be no different from the others. Its pur- 
pose was to bring to the Elector’s house and land that 


werden, schamen sich leider dieses hohen Gottesdiensts. 
Darum muss man den Armen Stipendia zur Theologia 
machen.” 


30 It would be unproductive for purposes of this study to 
discuss the meaning of “peasant” in the sixteenth century. 
My strong impression is that Luther thought of the non- 
urban, non-middle-class poor as peasants and that neither he 
nor his associates differentiated among ‘“Bauern,” “Gartner,” 
“Hausler,” and “Inwohnern in Dorfern.” With regard to 
such distinctions see Abel, 1967: p. 218; and Blaschke, 1967: 
pp. 157-158. 

31 See pp. 20-21 below. 

1 By 1521 the University of Leipzig, begun in 1409, had 
had 34,435 immatriculees, and the University of Erfurt, dat- 
ing from 1392, 35,707. See Abe, 1962: p. 43. 
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prestige which accrued to founders of such academies 
and—a practical matter—to provide training for 
prospective members of his bureaucracy.2 By 1521, 
in just twenty years, 4,834 men had enrolled in the 
new school. Martin Luther’s fame and appeal, es- 
pecially during the latter years, had greatly swelled 
the student body. 

Preparing statistics on the frequency of university 
attendance among Lutheran pastors—those who had 
been Catholic priests as well as those who became 
clergymen after the establishment of Protestantism— 
is not so simple a matter as comparing lists of clerics’ 
names with the matriculation records of the three 
local universities. The matriculation books exist and 
have been printed.» But as said in the preceding 
chapter, there are no registers of ministers for most 
of Ernestine Saxony and Thuringia. Confronted 
with this lack, I compiled a list of pastors’ names 
from published and unpublished visitation records 
and from a document prepared by George Spalatin, 
pastor and superintendent in Altenburg.® For Thur- 
ingia I found the names of 137 pastors who served 
in the administrative district (Amt) of Altenburg at 
some time between 1521 and Luther’s death in 1546: 
47 who were posted in the vicinity of Weida; 35 in 
and around Saalfeld; and 28 in and near Gotha. For 
electoral Saxony and that portion of Ortsland Meissen 
contiguous with it, I gathered 114 names. 

A word about method. The presence of one of these 


2 Friedensburg, 1917: p. 9. 

3 Abe, 1962: p. 43. 

4It quickly became clear in the course of my research that 
there was no need to study the enrollment lists of other uni- 
versities. Unless a person had a specific reason for going 
to a university outside his native region, he stayed near 
home. Practically every Lutheran minister who had enjoyed 
higher education had got it at Erfurt, Leipzig, or Witten- 
berg. Once Luther’s reputation had spread and the lines had 
been drawn in the dust between Protestant Elector Johann 
and the staunchly Catholic Albertine Duke George, the Wit- 
tenberg faculty alone prepared candidates for the Ernestine 
ministry; the University of Leipzig lay in Duke George’s 
territory and the University of Erfurt generally remained 
under the control of the Archbishop of Mainz. 

5 For Erfurt see Weissenborn, 1881-1899. For Leipzig, 
Erler, 1895-1902. For Wittenberg, Foerstemann, 1841-1905. 

6 For a discussion of the visitations, their nature and pur- 
pose, see Chapter 3. The printed protocols referred to are 
in Karl Pallas, 1906-1914, and pertain to the Electorate only. 
For Thuringia I consulted the visitation reports in manu- 
script form in the Weimar Staatsarchiv, collecting, as said, 
pastors’ names from four Aemter approximately evenly dis- 
tributed across the Ernestine province. My third source of 
names was an 84-page draft of a list of parishes and pastors 
in the Vogtland, Ortsland Meissen, and Amt Altenburg 
(WSA reg. Ii 1397). The register was evidently prepared 
about 1539 and brought up to date by Spalatin in either 1543 
or 1544, the latest correction being from the latter year. 
This document is especially valuable because it stems from a 
period during which there were no visitations. For this 
study I included only those names found under Amt Alten- 
burg. 
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names on a university matriculation list was not suffi- 
cient evidence that the Lutheran pastor whose back- 
ground I was investigating actually attended. Wolf- 
gang Molitoris, for example, who was minister in Ober- 
ledlau near Altenburg at the time of the 1528-1529 
general visitation, could answer acceptably all ques- 
tions put to him, though he was not favorably in- 
clined toward the new theology (Gotlicher Ordnung 
ungenaigt—_W SA reg. Ii 1, fol. 13). Molitoris is 
merely the latinized version of Muller, a name so 
common even when preceded by Wolfgang that it 15 
impossible to ascertain whether our Molitoris had a 
university education, despite the fact that eight men 
bearing both his first and last names went to the 
University of Leipzig between approximately 1480 
and 1528. Under these circumstances it seemed bet- 
ter advised not to rank Molitoris with those who had 
advanced schooling. All the same, the visitors’ rating 
of his examination responses suggests that he was 
an articulate priest who understood Lutheran doc- 
trine rather well even though he desired to stand by 
the Roman church. He may well have been to a 
university. 

It would have been impossible to obtain conclusive 
proof that a pastor whose name I knew was identical 
with a student of like name who appeared on one of 
the matriculation lists. Likelihood was greatly in- 
creased by an unusual name or by the same city of 
origin noted in a university’s records and my own. 
Sometimes the visitors stated that a certain pastor 
had attended this or that university. In many in- 
stances, however, I had simply to weigh the evidence 
and come to a decision. Jacob Hennig, for example, 
was examined at Wittenberg in 1531 to determine 
his theological and moral suitability to be a pastor. 
He passed the test and took up a post at Burgkemnitz 
in Saxony (Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 2, p. 66). Be- 
tween 1515 and 1519 a Jacob Hennig from Kamenz 
attended the University of Leipzig (Erler, 1895- 
1902: 3). On January 4, 1521, “Jacobus Hennig de 
Lentz” registered at Wittenberg (Foerstemann, 1841- 
1905: 1, p. 100). It is disputable whether the sought 
Jacob Hennig was either one of these. I have counted 
him, nevertheless, as having attended a university for 
the following reasons: his name is far less common 
than Molitoris’s, making it more probable that where 
it appears, it belongs to him. A Jacob Hennig at- 
tended the University of Wittenberg in 1531. Lu- 
ther’s ideas must have strongly attracted our Hennig 
or he would not have become a pastor in that year. 
According to the visitation record, Hennig succeeded 
in his hearing at Wittenberg and had the esteem of 
his future landlord and parishioners (Karl Pallas, 
1906-1914: 2, p. 66). This is no guarantee of edu- 
cation, but if the examiners had found him illiterate, 
they would have cast considerable doubt upon his 
having studied at a university. 
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Finally there is no clash in dates. Had a Jacob 
Hennig attended the University of Leipzig after the 
Reformation was clearly underway, after, say, the 
accession of Lutheran Johann to the Electorship in 
1525, one could scarcely think of him as having had 
no Catholic sympathies. Or if a Jacob Hennig had 
begun his studies in 1532, the year after our pastor 
took up a position at Burgkemnitz, the two could not 
be regarded as the same person. We can probably 
achieve a more accurate assessment of the ministers’ 
educational background by walking this path between 
possibility and probability than by insisting on abso- 
lute proof of identity. 

Of 137 ministers in the Altenburg district, 31 or 
22.63 per cent had attended a university. The visi- 
tors judged five additional men “learned” (gelert) 
in Lutheran doctrine.’ Eleven of 47 pastors in par- 
ishes around Weida, or 23.40 per cent, had been to 
a university ; only one other is described as learned. 
In the Saalfeld area seven men of 35, or 20 per cent, 
can be found on the matriculation lists; around Gotha 
11 of 28, or 29.29 per cent. Within Electoral Sax- 
ony 36 of 114 men, or 31.58 per cent, had enrolled, 
and two more received praise for learning displayed 
during examination. It is interesting to observe that 
in the vicinity of Gotha and in the Electorate, where 
institutions of higher learning were located, the fre- 
quency of enrollment was noticeably higher than in 
the three areas farther removed from universities. 

These findings bear out the prediction made by 
Friedrich Wilhelm Oecediger in his investigation of 
priestly education in the late Middle Ages. Oecdiger 
reports that after 1500, in the vicinity of St. Gall, in 
the Margravate of Ansbach, and in Heilbronn, just 
short of one half of all clerics studied at a university, 
though in other parts of southern and western Ger- 
many no more than a third did so. Both of these 
fractions, he says, are smaller than their pre-six- 
teenth-century counterparts. He anticipates that the 
presence of fewer universities in northern Germany 
will show itself in yet a smaller number of church- 
men having studied at that level.® 


τ Gelert was a word the visitors reserved for men deserv- 
ing of high praise for their performance during examination. 
It need scarcely be said that the visitors did not praise 
clergymen who showed that they were still Catholic. As in 
the case of Molitoris, above, those few dedicated Catholics 
who were also articulate defenders of their views were noted 
as such in the visitation protocols. Less coherent partisans 
of the old faith, however, were generally lumped together 
with the ill-prepared without deliberate notation of their 
religious preferences. 

8 Ueber die Bildung der Geistlichen im spaten Mtuttelalter 
(Leyden and Cologne, 1953: p. 66). Odcediger’s lengthy foot- 
note, pp. 66-67 is worth reproducing in its entirety: “Mark- 
grafschaft Ansbach [in each case Oediger’s italics] 1528 140 
der 305 visitierten Geistliche = 46 per cent (G. Lueckner, 
Die Universitatbildung der im Jahr 1528. . . vis. Geistlichen, 
Z.{. bayer. KG 8, 1933. 46 ff., bes. 60); Bistum Chur (1500- 
1520) 156 bei 380 Pfriinden = 41 per cent (Vasella 95 f.) ; 
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These statistics raise more questions than they 
answer. How long were the men enrolled? Did 
they obtain degrees? What did they study? Indeed, 
did they study at all? One Johann Bidermann, a 
Leipzig student bearing the same name as the pastor 
in Schmolln during at least the 1530’s and early 
1540’s, was suspended for four years in 1509.9 

Whenever a man had achieved either a doctor’s or 
a master’s degree, the visitors were careful to note 
that fact. Only one individual among these ninety- 
six university-educated clergymen had completed a 
doctorate, and he was Johann Drach, called Draco or 
Draconites, from Carlstadt.1° He obtained the doc- 
tor of theology degree in 1523 at the University of 
Wittenberg, having already earned bachelor’s and 
master’s of arts degrees at the University of Erfurt. 
In the beginning, at least, he was a part-tuition-pay- 
ing orphan.*? In 1525 Draco carried Luther’s word 
to the populace of Waltershausen near Gotha. At 
first he was a preacher, but by 1526 he was referred 
to as pastor.‘ He gave up these duties in 1528, 
undertook scholarly work in Ejisenach for a time, 


insges. 1/8 der studierenden Geistlichen bacc. grammatici 
(ebd. 98); Eichsfeld (1392-1521) 275= c. 33 per cent der 
untereichsfeldschen Geistlichen (Goldmann 10 f.); Bistum 
Eichstatt (1493-1577) von 434 Geweihten 210 (222) = 48 
per cent, davon 19 magistri (Gotz, Primizianten 79); St. 
Gallen c. 1500 34 von 86 und zwar 1 Dr. iur. can., 1 bacc. 
theol., 9 mag. art. 17 bacc. art. (Staerkle 136); Heilbronn 
Stadt (1480-1520) von 100 51 Riicklin-Teuchert, 45); Bis- 
tum Merseburg (1469-1544), von 3477 Geweihten 1088 in 
Leipzig immatrikuliert=c. 31 per cent; von 1072, die die 
Priesterweihe empfangen hatten, 364=c. 34 per cent (be- 
rechnet nach dem Register bei G. Buchwald, Die Matrikel 
des Hochstifts Merseburg, 1926); Neustadt ad. Orla (c. 
1450-1520) von 26 Altaristen insges. 11; 3 magistri (Rud. 
Herrmann in Z. d. Ver. f. Thur. Gesch. ἃ. Altert. kunde 34, 
18); Wirttemberg 1533 von 250 namentlich benannten Geist- 
lichen aus 7 Aemtern 120 (Jul. Rauscher, Wurtt. Ref. gesch. 
= Wurtt. Kirchengesch. 3, 1934, 9); Archidiakonat Xanten 
c. 1500 von 365 Geistlichen 72 in der Kolner Matrikel, 12 
Magistri (Annalen Niederrhein 135, 35).” 

To this might be added the discovery of Jordan, 1917: pp. 
300-301, for the Margravate of Ansbach-Bayreuth that in 
1540 28 per cent of Lutheran pastors had enrolled in a uni- 
versity, and that by 1560 the figure had risen to just 32 per 
cent. Brecht, 1969: p. 166, presents the following statistics 
for the Duchy of Wurttemberg in the sixteenth century: of 
those Protestant clerics who had formerly been Catholic 
priests, eight had studied at a university between 1480 and 
1489, 10 between 1490 and 1499; 20 between 1500 and 1509, 
57 between 1510 and 1519, and 42 between 1520 and 1529. 

9Erler, 1895-1902: 1, p. 742: “quia tabernarius fuit, eciam 
sero (sic) [Erler’s parentheses] captus est, parum aut nihil 
studuit, ad quattuor (annos) est per consilium et assessores 
relegatus.” 

10 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (hereafter abbreviated 
ADB): 5, p. 371. 

11 Draco is listed in the Erfurt matriculation list for the 
summer term, 1509, under “gratis inscripti sunt sequentes” : 
“Toannes Trach de Kerlstadt dt. 4 sneberg. (et) ob cuiusdam 
boni viri rogatum quia orphanus, reliquum eidem . dimissum 
est.” Weissenborn: 1881-1899: 2, p. 263. 

12 Gotha Oberkonststorialarchtyv loc. XX, III/2k. 
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and served later as a professor at the new University 
of Marburg and at the University of Rostock.** Cer- 
tainly his education had prepared him for more than 
a town minister’s life. He had only gone to Walters- 
hausen at the personal request of the Elector, who 
in that year of rebellion in Thuringia needed skilled 
and devoted men to preach peace on earth. 

Masters of the liberal arts were somewhat more 
common. Six parsons in the Altenburg district, in- 
cluding Superintendent George Spalatin, were mas- 
ters; three in Amt Weida, including Lorenz Faber, 
who was superintendent until 1528; two in Saalfeld, 
among them Superintendent Caspar Aquila; and two 
in Gotha, counting Justus Menius, who until the 
death of Friedrich Myconius, superintendent in 
Gotha, in 1546, had actually worked in Eisenach. In 
the Electorate of Saxony I have been able to deter- 
mine that ten ministers had master’s degrees. 

Within the Electorate just six pastors, not count- 
ing the ten who completed the M.A., became bache- 
lors of arts.‘ Why sixteen of the thirty-six who 
enrolled in a university took no degree deserves an 
explanation. In the sixteenth century if a youth or 
his parents had ambitions that could conceivably be 
aided by higher education, mere attendance at a uni- 
versity ordinarily conferred the desired benefits. One 
bothered to acquire a bachelor of arts degree if he 
thought that he might wish then or later to proceed 
to the master of arts. It was common for young men 
to attend classes for years and never bestir them- 
selves to fulfill the modest baccalaureate require- 
ments.!> This being the case, statistics as to the fre- 
quency with which pastors took the bachelor’s degree 
are not as significant as those concerning their uni- 
versity attendance. 

Those who did become bachelors of arts had not 
necessarily studied long or seriously. Each univer- 
sity set its own requirements for the degree, which 
ordinarily consisted of reading prescribed texts on 
logic and physics after acquiring sufficient familiarity 
with Latin language and letters to do so. At Wit- 
tenberg students were to be very modestly accom- 
plished in grammar and dialectic and, after the Ref- 
ormation had been firmly established, to understand 
Luther’s fundamental teachings. Whatever the pre- 
requisites, the course of study took up on the average 
just one and a half to two years. Having read the 
prescribed books, heard the stipulated lectures, and 


13 ADB: 5, p. 371. 

14 Erler, 1895-1902; Kostlin, 1887-1891. 

15 Paulsen, 1919: 1, p. 35. In Paulsen’s judgment about 
one fourth of those who commenced university study got 
the bachelor of arts degree, the rest having left without it. 
He estimates that a quarter of the students who obtained the 
B.A. went on to work toward a master’s degree. See also 
Oediger, 1953: p. 67, indicating that with regard to the lower 
degree, Paulsen was too conservative. 

16 Paulsen, διά. 
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taken part in a set number of disputations, a student 
might present evidence of his proficiency, be exam- 
ined, and be formally promoted, if he passed, into 
the ranks of the bachelors. 

It is essential to point out that boys entering a 
university for the first time were often thirteen or 
fourteen years old or even younger and that, even 
if they stayed on and took the first degree within the 
minimum time, they were at most fifteen or sixteen 
on ending their baccalaureate studies. Anyone ac- 
quainted with lads in this age group may well want 
to know how thoroughly the childhood lecture-hall 
experiences of even the most diligent fellow prepared 
him to undertake the cure of souls. 

Most Ernestine clergymen, whether or not they 
had in their youth gone on to study at a university, 
had probably attained the level of basic literacy. Pa- 
triotic writers of Reformation history have tended 
toward the view that the Reformers themselves, in 
founding grammar schools in every sizable town, 
practically introduced pre-university education to 
Germany. This is not true. Prior to the Reforma- 
tion would-be priests had relatively plentiful oppor- 
tunities, if they possessed the pecuniary wherewithal, 
to study in cathedral, monastery, and parish schools 
in their locales.‘* Martin Luther briefly attended 
classes in Magdeburg presided over by Brethren of 
the Common Life. Until his death in 1522, Abbot 
Martin of Lochau held sway over an educational es- 
tablishment at Cloister Altzelle.** In Leipzig there 
was the Thomas School and in Dresden the Kreuz- 
schule.° The discovery of silver in Wettin lands 
rapidly created new population centers—Annaberg, 
Marienberg, and Schneeberg, for example—which 
soon contained Latin schools.?? In Zwickau, a city 
on the northern edge of Vogtland where the course of 
the Reformation was anything but calm and uncontro- 
versial, was to be found the widely known Zwickau 
Gymnasium, in existence since the end of the thirteenth 
century.21. At the turn of the sixteenth century the 
Teutonic Knights maintained academies in Weimar, 
Muhlhausen, Erfurt, Altenburg, and Schleiz.?* Eise- 


17 Oediger admits the presence of comparatively numerous 
schools in Germany in the late Middle Ages, but in his view 
their quality was not very high. Not one of the distinguished 
academies he names was located in Saxony or Thuringia 
(1953: pp. 59-62). 

18 Kaemmel, 1882: p. 35. 

19 Ibid., p. 36. 

20 Ibid., p. 80. 

21 Herzog, 1869: p. lv. 

22 Kaemmel, 1882: p. 40. Altenburg’s school must have 
become defunct before the coming of the Reformation to 
that city. When the visitors arrived there in 1529, the city 
councillors suggested that the local monks be made to earn 
their keep by instructing sons of burghers so that the bur- 
ghers no longer had to board off their offspring in Leipzig or 
Zwickau if they wished to have them educated (WSA reg. 
li 1, fol. 35-36). 
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nach alone boasted three parish schools, Luther hav- 
ing attended the one affliated with St. George’s 
Church.” Justus Menius recited his childhood les- 
sons at the formerly exceptional monastery school in 
Fulda, slightly west of Thuringia.** Justus Jonas 
attended either the school attached to the cathedral 
in Nordhausen, a free city located north of Albertine 
Thuringia, or the Latin school founded by Nord- 
hausen’s city council in St. Jacob’s Church.** These 
are simply examples; they do not constitute an ex- 
haustive list. 

Curricula in the grammar schools varied. The 
monastic and cathedral schools stressed Church Latin 
and liturgy. Their primary purpose was, after all, 
to prepare young men for lives as secular or regular 
clergymen. I suspect, though I cannot demonstrate, 
that the majority of the early Lutheran pastors who 
had been either priests or monks had passed some 
short time in one of these schools. Here they may 
have absorbed, besides bits of ecclesiastical literature, 
a fraction of whatever portions of the trivium and 
quadrivium their particular schoolmasters were pre- 
pared to teach them. With this minimal education 
the priests, newly ordained, went out to their rural 
parishes. They soon forgot most of their lessons. 

I think it unnecessary, indeed inappropriate, to 
discuss the influence of humanism among first gen- 
eration ministers. Tendencies toward a humanistic 
outlook in the arts faculties of the universities have 
been identified. Wittenberg early gained a reputa- 
tion for its humanist approach. In 1519 the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig modified its arts curriculum as a con- 
cession to those who demanded humanistic studies; 
Duke George’s identification of humanism with the 
Reformation, however, resulted in a reversal of this 
modernization.*° Until the Reformation divided and 
scattered her innovationist scholars, Erfurt had been 
one of Europe’s leading humanistic centers. Hu- 
manism was the new intellectual movement of the 
day. Some pastors, notably the most literate, best 
educated of the superintendents, were not insignifi- 
cant men in this continent-wide development. As 
soon as they had taken part in parish visitation, they 
were painfully aware how little exposure many parish 
priests had had to the Bible, much less to Cicero or 
Erasmus. Philip Melanchthon told the story in 
Wittenberg of having asked a monk-turned-pastor 
whether he was accustomed to teaching the Ten Com- 
mandments. The man replied, “I don’t have that 
book yet.” 27 Such ignorance was not exceptional. 
Before the conquest of people’s minds by mass media 


23 Kaemmel, /bid., p. 79. 

24 ADB: 21, p. 354. 

25 Delius, 1952: p. 9. 

26 Kaemmel, 1909: pp. 13, 20. 
27 Drews, 1905: p. 15. 
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intellectual trends did not affect the general populace 
as easily or as widely as they do today. 

A few second-generation Lutheran parsons felt the 
influence of humanism through the labor of Mel- 
anchthon. Preparing textbooks for use in Witten- 
berg and in grammar schools in other parts of Ger- 
many was throughout his life one of this Reformer’s 
most consuming occupations. The clergymen touched 
by Melanchthon’s pedagogical ideas, the ones who read 
his books as they appeared, were first of all those 
thirty of our ninety-six better-educated pastors who 
attended the University of Wittenberg after 1518, the 
year the “quiet reformer’s’” first text, I/nstitutiones 
Graecae grammaticae, was printed. 

The second group most likely to have felt the ef- 
fects of humanism was made up of those ministers 
who learned to read at the better reformed grammar 
schools that the visitors set up and attempted to 
superintend. In 1525 Melanchthon drew up a cur- 
riculum for the municipal Latin school in Eisleben, 
not in Ernestine territories; the plan nevertheless 
served as a model for Ernestine schools.?® He con- 
tributed as well to the formulation in 1528 of instruc- 
tions sent out to all pastors on the organization and 
running of local grammar schools.?® 

The crucial question to raise in connection with 
the formal education of the pastors is whether those 
individuals who had studied at a university performed 
better in reformed parishes than their less-educated 
clerical colleagues. I asserted in the last chapter 
that even after Lutheranism had become the only 
legal religion in Ernestine lands, it was impossible 
instantaneously to provide every church with a Lu- 
theran preacher. Usually until they died the Cath- 
olic priests remained in their posts—required, of 
course, to alter their formal loyalties and, insofar as 
could be detected, their persuasion. It is intriguing 
to speculate that the Wittenberg theologians might 
well have preferred fewer university-trained ex- 
priests in the parishes, where they might, by virtue 
of their education, have proved only better prepared 
adversaries of the new doctrines. Not only the uni- 
versities of Erfurt and Leipzig, but also Wittenberg 
before about 1517, were Roman Catholic academies. 
Whatever their eventual convictions, seventy-six of 
the ninety-six university-educated pastors had en- 
rolled in Catholic institutions, including twenty-three 
who had been at Wittenberg in 1517 or earlier. Ten 
demonstrated their change of heart by transferring 
to Wittenberg as soon as they heard Luther’s mes- 


28 Melanchthon, 1892: pp. 1-6. In the same work, pp. 11-- 
13, is the school plan that Melanchthon and Luther wrote for 
the city of Herzberg in 1538. In this one the school clearly 
serves as a religious indoctrinator of youth, while Mel- 
anchthon’s curriculum of 1525 confines religious instruction 
to Sundays. 

29See “Unterricht der 
WA: 26, pp. 236-239. 
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sage. A mere twenty ministers of our sample got all 
their higher education in post-1517 Wittenberg, of 
whom ten subsequently took positions within Elec- 
toral Saxony. 

For an assessment of pastors’ performance we are 
dependent upon the remarks left by members of the 
Electoral visitation committees during the years 1526, 
1528-1529, and 1533-1534. Although the visitors 
did not make written comments on every man they 
interviewed, and despite the fact that the protocols 
for some of the areas visited have never been found, 
it proved possible to compile for Altenburg, Weida, 
Saalfeld, and Gotha in Thuringia, and for the Elec- 
torate, ratings from at least one of the early visita- 
tions, amplified by occasional evaluations from the 
1554-1555 visitations. The visitors did not examine 
superintendents, those ministers who in addition to 
their routine duties in their own city parishes, over- 
saw the teaching and morality of other clergymen in 
their vicinity. It was taken for granted that super- 
intendents remained the learned, upstanding, diligent 
men they had been at the time of their appointment. 
My data do not take them into account. 

In the following tables I have set out the results of 
the visitors’ surveys, dividing the pastors tested into 
two groups: those who we know enrolled in a uni- 
versity, and those who either did not or who left no 
dependable record that they did. The investigators’ 
terminology, with slight variation, remained the same 
from visitation to visitation. The ratings are seven: 
“too old or sick’? no matter what the man’s beliefs; 


ALTEN BURG 
University Non-university 
1528-29 1533 1554 1528-29 1533 1554 

old /sick 1 
bad life WwW 3 1 3 
bad doctrine ELLW W  LLLW 20 10 2 
tolerable W L 2 2 2 
seemly LL L 14 21 2 
able LWW EW 9 2 
very able LWw 41, 4W ἣν Ww 6 
no comment WwW 1 2 

Total 15 18 1 48* 48* go* 

WEIDA 
University Non-university 
1529 1555 1529 1555 

old /sick 
bad life 1 1 
bad doctrine W 9 1 
tolerable | 1 
seemly LW 1 
able Ι, 5 
very able LO 

Total 6 1 15* 3 


* Each of these sums appears to be incorrect. Actually some men combined 
a bad life with one of the other characteristics, usually with bad teaching but 
by no means always. The total, then, represents the actual number of 
pastors tested. 
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SAALFELD 
University Non-university 
1529 1554 1529 1554 
old/sick E 
bad life E 
bad doctrine EE 8 
tolerable 
seemly EEL 8 
able L WW 
very able LW 6 
no comment 1 
Total 8* 2 23 0 
GOTHA 
University Non-university 
1526 1554 1526 1554 
old /sick 
bad life 2 
bad doctrine EE 4 2 
tolerable 
seemly AV W 
able (1529) 1 4 
very able W 1 
no comment E ΚΝ 1 


Total 5 2 i” 6 


“of wicked or objectionable life” (bdses or ergerliches 
lebens) ; “doctrinally inept” (der lere ungeschickt) ; 
“moderately able” (nicht ungeschickt) or “tolerable” 
(leidlich) ; “seemly” (zimlich) ; 39. “able” (geschickt) 
or “informed” (bericht); “very able’ (wol ge- 
schickt), “well informed” (wol bericht), or “learned” 
(gelert). 

In compiling the ratings of university men, I have 
shown with suitable initials which institution they 
attended. If a man enrolled in an academy other 
than Erfurt, Leipzig, or Wittenberg, I have employed 
an “Οὐ. If someone attended two universities, I 
have overlapped the appropriate initials. 

Of the six pastors rated “able” in Weida in 1529, 
three were new men just then being ordered to posts 
by the visitors. Conditions before this move were 
not, therefore, quite as favorable as they appear on 
the chart. Two of them do not appear on the ma- 
triculation lists, and the third does. Two non-uni- 
versity men rated “very able” were just taking their 


30 The word zimlich is better translated into English as 
“seemly” than as “rather.” The visitors employed it part 
of the time as an adverb followed by the adjective “informed” 
(bericht), but just as often they used it alone as an adjective. 
A “seemly’” answering of their question left more room for 
improvement than an “informed” one but was still more of 
a credit to the examined than the word “rather” in either 
modern German or English usage would imply. 
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jobs and, as at Weida, swell deceptively the ranks of 
those judged acceptable. 

Electoral Saxony presents a special case because 
ratings were given to numerous pastors whose names 
do not appear in the proceedings. By the visitation 
of 1533-1534, the examiners were taking the matter 
of individual identity seriously, making it seem, if 
one peruses only the chart for named ministers, that 
the number of clergymen had grown greatly since the 
first general visitation. Viewing the two tables in 
conjunction will focus the figurative picture. Pas- 
tors unnamed in the first visitation are often among 
the named of the second. 

These charts reveal several things. From a Prot- 
estant point of view the pastors left much to be de- 
sired. In the Altenburg district a full third of all 
pastors dispensed unsatisfactory doctrine to their 
congregations, and all George Spalatin’s efforts over 
the five years or so between visitations could reduce 
the fraction of those utterly unsuited to just under 
one quarter. In the Saalfeld area, too, in the early 
years a third were beyond the pale of acceptability. 
In the vicinity of Weida and Gotha, although in both 
we are handicapped by a small sample, the story is 


ELECTORAL SAXONY 


Pastors Named 


University 
1528—-29** 1533-34 1554 

old/sick 
bad life wt 
bad doctrine LLW LWW W wi 
tolerable LW WwW LW W www wwwi 
seemly W LW 
able LLW www W wwww Ww 
very able W L Ν᾽ Wwwww wwww 
no comment WWWW 

Total 14 22 15 

Non-university 
1528—-29** 1533-34 1554 

old /sick 
bad life 2 2 
bad doctrine 4 8 4 (1f) 
tolerable 3 6 1 
seemly 3 10 8 (3f) 
able 4 5 3 
very able 2 5 1 
no comment 7 

Total 17* 35* 24 


* See footnote p. 18. 
** Interrupted by the Diet of Augsburg, this visitation was 
actually not completed until 1531. 
Τ Indicates a man had been ordained at Wittenberg. 
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Named Plus 
Pastors Unnamed Unnamed Pastors 
1528-29** 1533-34 1528-29 1533-34 
old/sick 4 4 4 4 
bad life 2 2 4 4 
bad doctrine 23 8 30 19 
tolerable 2 5 8 17 
seemly 16 21 20 33 
able 7 8 17 18 
very able 5 7 8 18 
Total 54* 515 85* 108* 


* See footnote on p. 18. 


worse yet: in each approximately one-half the named 
ministers were substandard. 

Even the infrequent remarks left by the Thurin- 
gian visitors of 1554-1555 about the suitability of 
those few clergymen who remained from the earlier 
period reinforces the conviction that the Reformers 
had been hard pressed—indeed, by the more exacting 
criteria of the authorities at mid-century, they had 
failed—to provide uniformly competent pastors. By 
1554-1555 nine of the twenty-four men in our sam- 
ple who remained in place near these four Ernestine 
towns were either morally delinquent or theologically 
objectionable, or both. Not one was rated excellent.*? 

For the first generation of evangelical ministers in 
Thuringia, university attendance proved. to be no 
safeguard against failing the visitorial tests and being 
removed from office. Nor did it make a noticeable 
difference which university one had attended. The 
new men, the Wittenberg-trained men, the ones who 
had seen the Gospel in a new light as a result of the 
Reformers’ personal instruction—these were just be- 
ginning to reach parishes in the Elector’s outlying 
territories toward the end of our period. 

The Electorate fared somewhat better. I noted 
above that of the pastors educated in Wittenberg 
after 1517, Saxon parishes got the lion’s share. 
While the ill-preparedness of local ministers was in 
the 1520’s as widespread and acute in the Electorate 
as elsewhere, by 1533 much greater progress had been 
made there toward setting matters right. Thirty of 
85 parsons, something more than a third, taught in- 
tolerably in the earlier general visitation; by the next 
one this number had been reduced to 19 of 108, or 
17.6 per cent. | 

The proximity of the Wittenberg theologians and 
of the Elector probably had much to do with this. 


81 Compare to Heerdegen, 1914: esp. p. 126, where the 
author summarizes the visitors’ ratings in what now re- 
mained to the Ernestine princes of Thuringia. One hundred 
twenty-seven of 557 pastors were found to be unsatisfactory, 
of whom 66 were warned and 61 removed from their posts. 
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An unfavorable situation existing under their noses 
was either more conveniently dealt with than one 
removed from their immediate presence, or else its 
nearness irritated them more effectively into action. 

In Saxony as in Thuringia, having enrolled in a 
university was, to judge by the ratings, no guarantee 
of Lutheran enlightenment. Even by 1554 former 
university students apparently responded just as well, 
or just as poorly, as their less-educated fellows. The 
predominance of pastors who had sat in the lecture 
halls of the University of Wittenberg reflects as yet 
chiefly the nearness of that institution.* 

Excepting those with advanced degrees, the edu- 
cationally advantaged surpassed their Latin school 
comrades mainly in degree of familiarity with gram- 
mar and logic (dialectic). Neither curricula in gram- 
mar schools nor studies prescribed for the bachelor’s 
degree were designed to qualify an individual to 
shepherd Christian souls. In the classrooms at both 
levels students concentrated on learning a language 
the people could not understand and on mastering 
the traditional method of arguing. 

The Catholic Church had had anything but strin- 
gent requirements for parish clergy. In 1471 Bishop 
Wedego of Havelberg had stated that men desiring 
a pastorate should be able to recite the Lord's Prayer 
and the Apostle’s Creed; they had to know what the 
seven sacraments were and be sufficiently familiar 
with Latin to read the Mass.*? They were in any 
case to know more than the laity.** These criteria 
for admission to the priesthood were so low-level that 
one need not have completed a course at a grammar 
school in order to fulfill them. And whatever the 
Church’s theological position on priestly morality, in 
practice its bishops treated sinfulness as a matter 
affecting only the individual clergyman’s soul. Noth- 
ing a priest did or did not do could interfere with 
his sacerdotal efficacy as mediator between his par- 
ishioners and the Deity. 

In view of the irrelevance of academic subjects to 
the practical problems of tending to the needs of con- 
gregations, and of the de facto indifference of the 
Catholic hierarchy to priestly incompetence, it is 
small wonder that the Electoral visitors encountered 
such extensive ignorance and license among the 
clergy. Immediate metamorphosis of parish clergy- 
men into informed and upright teachers was out of 
the question. The Reformers had to content them- 
selves with demanding that each pastor be able to 


32 Education aside, of those pastors who in Saxony had 
survived until the visitation of 1554, the seven who had re- 
ceived formal ordination at the hands of either Martin 
Luther or Johann Bugenhagen did not distinguish themselves. 

88 Werdermann, 1925: pp. 9-10. 

34 For a thorough discussion of what the Catholic Church 
expected priests to know, see Oediger, 1953: pp. 46-57; and 
for a summary of humanists’ expectations, Paulsen, 1919: 
1, pp. 15, 67. 
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explain those points of theology which set Lutheran- 
ism apart from Catholicism and, perhaps even more 
important, with insisting that he lead a life that could 
serve as a moral example to his parishioners. They 
could only dream of a time when reading theology 
at the University of Wittenberg would form part of 
every minister’s training. If possible, Luther would 
not have allowed a man to become either deacon or 
pastor without having taught liberal arts and cate- 
chism in a grammar school for ‘a year or three.” * 
As things stood, however, even adequate practical ex- 
perience for the pastoral vocation remained a goal 
unattained. 

It was a matter of grave concern to the Reformers 
that few young men wished to qualify for the min- 
istry. If new clergymen were to be found simply to 
replace those who retired or died, more families 
would have to send their sons to school. In 1534 
Anton Musa, superintendent in Jena, wrote to 
Stephan Roth, city scribe in Zwickau, that there was 
a great shortage of people going to school, not to 
mention learned men.*®° The increase in number of 
grammar schools since the introduction of the Ref- 
ormation had not solved the problem, nor had the 
few scholarships for university study, offered by city 
councils and by the Elector, resulted in an increased 
supply of pastors. 

Major factors contributing to this dilemma were 
three: first, it was financially difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for most families to send their sons to study in 
Wittenberg. Second, the average pastor was so 
poorly remunerated and so little esteemed that his 
profession was not attractive to many young men. 
And third, even those youths who had read theology 
in Wittenberg had forgotten what they had learned 
by the time they were old enough to be appointed to 
clerical posts. Friedrich Myconius, superintendent 
in Gotha, brought this situation to Johann Friedrich’s 
attention in 1537 and urged him to authorize a sys- 
tem by which students returned from Wittenberg 
would serve as schoolmasters or sextons in order to 
increase their experience and to prevent their lessons 
fading from memory.*’ He added that this practice 
would promote the growth of literacy among the 
people. In 1538 the other visitors in Thuringia wrote 
to the Elector corroborating Myconius’s report and 
supporting his suggestion.*® In 1540 the prince fi- 
nally instructed all the Thuringian visitors hence- 
forth to do as Myconius had recommended.*® 

For his part, Johann Friedrich in 1544 proposed 
to endow a number of new scholarships for study in 
Wittenberg. Aid was to be divided unequally among 


35 Paulsen, 1919: 1, p. 228. 
36 Clemen, “Antonius Musa,” 
37 WSA reg. Ii 1052, fol. 2-3. 
38 Loc. ctt., fol. 5-6. 

39 Loc. cit., fol. 10-11. 


1900: p. 76, May 23, 1534. 
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sons of noblemen, burghers, and clergymen from 
leading cities in each of the Ernestine territories. 
The Elector stipulated in which faculty each person 
was to enroll (most of the burghers’ sons and all of 
the pastors’ were to study Holy Scripture [gotliche 
schrifft]) and he reserved the right to determine 
for how many years each fellowship would run.*° | 
do not know whether these stipends were ever ac- 
tually paid or whether they remained on _ paper. 
Nonetheless, the prince’s draft reveals his awareness 
of the pressing need for more and better qualified 
clergymen. 

Outside .of the large city parishes, the existence 
of the theology faculty at the University of Witten- 
berg had little effect on the caliber of reformed clergy 
throughout the period under study. What gradually 
improved pastors was their church’s insistence that 
clerics study regularly throughout their careers, in- 
crease their knowledge, and live morally. Those in 
authority publicized the new standards and _ helped 
enforce them. 


3. SOME REMEDIES FOR CLERICAL 
SHORTCOMINGS 


First, a good preacher should be able to teach well, 
correctly, and in an orderly fashion; second, he should 
have a good head on his shoulders; third, he should be 
elequent; fourth, he should have a good voice; fifth, he 
should have a good memory; sixth, he should know when 
to stop; seventh, he should be certain and diligent about 
what he’s doing [seines Dings]; eighth, he should in- 
vest body and life, possessions, and honor in it; ninth, 
he should be willing to let everyone vex and hack away 
at him. 


—Martin Luther } 


VISITATION 


Although the Wittenberg Reformers knew that 
clergymen throughout the Electoral domains left 
much to be desired, it was not until they had taken 
part in parish visitation that they knew how much. 
They had all had life-long opportunity to observe 
priests and monks; and after they had committed 
themselves to religious life, before any of them had 
dreamed of breaking away from the Catholic Church, 
they had also witnessed the behavior of bishops and 
abbots. Not that people were of the opinion that 
they needed personally to have seen ecclesiastics, 
high or low, to form an unfavorable attitude toward 
them. An enormous quantity of literature circulated 
in Europe enumerating the faults of the clergy, their 
ignorance, ambition, greed, dishonesty, and unchas- 


40 WSA reg. Mm 4, fol. 47; Liinig, 1724: cols. 959-962 ; 
Kius, 1865: pp. 116-121; and Friedensburg, 1917: p. 241. 
Prior to acceptance the Elector required candidates for schol- 
arships to be tested for knowledge of Latin grammar (WSA 
reg. Mm 4, fol. 14). 

1 Quoted by Werdermann, 1925: p. 17. 
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tity. These were old and familiar subjects, and ear- 
nest ones even when treated humorously. Every 
Karsthans, drawing on his own experience, could 
expound upon the stupidity and materialism of the 
clergy.’ 

Between 1517 and 1525, Martin Luther and his 
associates on the theology faculty at the University 
of Wittenberg concentrated primarily on formulating 
and defending evangelical doctrine and on consider- 
ing whether the emperor and his loyal Catholic sub- 
jects might try to root out the Lutheran heresy by 
force; the deterioration of religion in the village 
parishes did not seem an immediate and urgent 
problem. 

A measure of the extent to which Luther was 
caught up in theory and separated from reality is his 
tract on the right of each Christian community to 
call, examine, seat, and unseat its own spiritual 
teachers. Later, better aware of local conditions, 
he completely disowned this democratic notion. In 
1531, in a rage which took years to subside, Luther 
wrote to the mayor and the city councillors of 
Zwickau, who had just dismissed Laurentius Soranus, 
preacher in St. Catherine’s Church, without obtain- 
ing the approval of Nicolaus Hausmann, Zwickau's 
pastor and Luther’s close friend, telling them that 
they had behaved like a lord toward his servant. 
“You are not masters of the church,’ he informed 
them, “and you may not steal and rob an office ac- 
cording to your pleasure, when and from whom you 
will.’* He complained bitterly to Elector Johann, 
“Your Electoral Grace can well imagine that if this 
example should prevail, a person could appoint and 
dismiss a preacher at will and might at any time 
choose a Muntzer or a Carlstadt.” * Luther’s per- 
sonal attachment to Hausmann does not fully explain 
his change of mind. Participating in parish visitation 
had recently acquainted him with stark reality. 

Not surprisingly, the men who indirectly precipi- 
tated the theologians’ disillusionment occupied posi- 
tions which forced them to be realistic. They were 


2 Karsthans, deriving from Karst or “hoe” plus the nick- 
name for Johann, was a Suabian term for any peasant man. 
Karsthans played a prominent role early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in the increasingly frequent pamphlets exposing Catho- 
lic corruption and later urging coalition with the Wittenberg 
evangelists. See Lenk, 1968: pp. 9-43. 

8 “Dass eine christliche Versammlung oder Gemeine Recht 
und Macht habe, alle Lehre zu urteilen und Lehrer zu be- 
rufen, ein- und . . . abzusetzen, Grund und Ursach aus der 
Schrift,’ WA: 11, pp. 401-416, 523. It 15 no wonder that 
some peasants thought Luther stood on their side. The first 
of the renowned Twelve Articles read: “Zum ersten ist 
unser demiitig Bitt und Beger, dass wir nun furohin Gwalt 
und Macht wollen haben, dass ein ganze Gemain soll ein 
Pfarrer selbs erwolen und kiesen.” (Quoted by Brandi, 
1960: p. 153). 

4WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1788, March 4, 1531. 

5 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1790, March 4, 1531 (same day as 
letter to mayor of Zwickau). 
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young Duke Johann Friedrich, Elector of Saxony 
after his father Johann’s death in 1532, and Nicolaus 
Hausmann, the Zwickau pastor just mentioned.® 
Already helping to govern Ernestine territories in 
1524, and as a temporal prince most of all concerned 
with maintaining order in Thuringia in the face of 
spiritualist “anarchy” and peasant revolt, Johann 
Friedrich was apparently the first to imagine that 
visitation of the churches might be used to cast 
troublemaking dissidents out of his family’s lands. 
On June 24, 1524, he wrote to Luther, 


I lament to God that there are so many religious fa- 
natics, which creates for us rulers a very great deal to 
do. I think, moreover, that they will not be stilled 
unless you take the time to travel from one city to an- 
other through the land (as Paul did) and see with what 
sort of preachers the cities of the faithful are provided. 
I believe that here in Thuringia you could do no more 
Christian deed. Whichever preachers you found un- 
qualified, you could unseat with the help of the civil 
authority.‘ 


If Johann Friedrich’s motives were natural to a 
duke, Hausmann’s reasons for taking up the theme 
of a parish visitation befitted a pastor. As chief 
clergyman in Zwickau, the scene of almost endless 
discord, he had had ample opportunity to note the 
superficiality, or absence, of reform at the local level. 
He perceived the impossibility of creating an evan- 
gelical church solely by means of argument. He 
recognized the pressing need for princes to intervene 
if ever Lutheranism were really to take hold. 

Not having forgotten where the Zwickau Prophets 
had come from, and always on the watch for civil 
disorder, Frederick the Wise and his brother and 
successor Johann ordered Hausmann in the autumn 
of 1524 to prepare a report on conditions in his 
parish. It is not known whether these two princes 
had spoken with their nephew and son Johann Fried- 
rich about visitation, but the likelihood is strong: 
not only did their class standing place constraints on 
their social intercourse and drive them frequently 
into each other’s company, but these Ernestine rulers 
demonstrated a rare ability amicably to share the 
reins of government. 

Hausmann completed his report in early May of 
1525 and included his view, whether invited or not, 
that the princes must use their power to effect ref- 
ormation. He asked them to launch a visitation of 
all the churches in their lands.*® 


6 Hausmann was the son of a city councillor and master 
of the mint in Freiberg in Albertine Saxony. He had spent 
two years as a reformed preacher in the mining town of 
Schneeberg before moving to Zwickau in 1521 (Grunberg, 
1939-1940: p. 312). 

7™WA: Briefwechsel, 3, 754. 

8 Burkhardt, 1879: p. 5. Kirn, 1926: p. 185, by interpreting 
the word ersucht to mean ‘“‘visited,” credits Hausmann with 
having in fact urged visitation years earlier. On September 
7, 1521, Hausmann had inquired of Frederick and Johann, 
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Their correspondence attests to the closeness of 
the friendship between Luther and Hausmann. It 
is likely that the practically minded Hausmann con- 
vinced his theologically preoccupied intimate what a 
great service Luther would be doing his own cause 
if he too pleaded at court the need for parish visita- 
tion. Luther informed Hausmann in September of 
1525 that he was aware of the need to reform the 
parishes and standardize ceremonies, and that he was 
ready to attend to the task. He said he would ap- 
proach the Elector about it,? and he did. His words 
to Johann show that he still innocently believed par- 
ish reform to consist largely of economic reorganiza- 
tion, or indeed to be merely the enforcement of old 
tithe and tax regulations : 


The parishes lie everywhere in such a wretched state. 
No one gives or pays what he is supposed to; the quar- 
terly offering and soul pennies have fallen by the way, 
taxes either do not exist or are too meager.1° The com- 
mon man respects neither preacher nor pastor. If no 
bold ordering and significant support of pastorates and 
preacherships is undertaken by Your Electoral Grace, 
in a short time there will exist neither parishes nor 
schools nor clerical positions. The word and service of 
God will therefore disappear.!! 


Taken together the visitations of Ernestine par- 
ishes held during Luther’s lifetime fall into two cate- 
gories. The first, occurring in 1525 and 1526 and 
covering only a few towns with their surrounding 
parishes, were essentially reconnaissance missions." 
Their leaders had neither very detailed instructions 
nor authority to take all action that setting matters 
right would have required.1* According to C. A. H. 
Burkhardt the visitors in Ejisenach mainly united 


“Wan wirt die pristerschaft ersucht, uff monchcloster ge- 
sehen, von in erfordert und sonderlich dorfpfarrer, wie sie 
allenthalben mit falscher lere umbs geitz willen das elende 
volk schinden... 2” 

9WA: Briefwechsel, 3, 926. 

10 Opffer and seelpfennig are practically synonyms. The 
practice was widespread in late medieval parishes that every 
communicant (by definition over 12 years of age) brought the 
priest a stipulated offering, usually in money and originally 
one penny, four times a year. 

11 WA: Briefwechsel, 3, 937, October 31, 1525. 

12 During 1525 the vicinity of Eisenach and the Electoral 
districts of Wartburg, Hausbreitenach, Salzungen, Kreuz- 
burg, and Gerstungen were visited; in 1526, the districts of 
Borna and Tenneberg. 

13 Although Jakob Strauss, preacher in Ejisenach, began 
visitation of parishes in his area, a layman eventually joined 
him. It became the prince’s policy to assign both clergymen 
and laymen, the latter usually his officials, to each visitation 
committee. This arrangement made good sense quite apart 
from the fact that the clerical members often needed advice 
on fiscal matters. Enforcement of all the visitors’ rulings 
depended upon the cooperation of state personnel. In addi- 
tion, it probably did not escape the Elector that this combi- 
nation of clerical and secular men meant balanced reports 
for the court, reports biased too strongly neither by church 
nor state interests. 
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small, poor parishes that lay close together and for- 
bade pastors to continue dispensing only the bread 
to the laity during Holy Communion. They dis- 
missed no clergymen and even allowed Communion 
in one kind to go on in some monasteries as before.** 

The reports from these exploratory visitations, 
submitted to the Elector by reliable, experienced pas- 
tors like Friedrich Myconius and George Spalatin, 
first jolted the Wittenberg theologians out of their 
merely conventional and usually calm recognition that 
clergymen were inadequate to the task of administer- 
ing reformed parishes. Myconius described his find- 
ings to Johann after completing a tour of the Tenne- 
berg district with Dr. Johann Draco, pastor in Wal- 
tershausen, and Diezmann Goldacker, chief Electoral 
official (Amtimann) in Ant Tenneberg: 


In some [pastors] we observed such gruesome blind- 
ness, lack of understanding, ignorance, and animosity 
toward the light that it is horrible to think of God’s 
children and Christ’s lambs . . . being subject to people 
like them.?® 


The second type of visitation, general rather than 
local, took place three times: in 1527 (this one was 
never completed), between 1528 and 1531, and from 
1533 to 1535. Nearly every prominent Reformer took 
part in one of these and by the end had witnessed 
parish disarray for himself. Melanchthon wrote to 
Bugenhagen on August 10, 1527, after a month as 
itinerant inspector, “1 do not send anyone [any 
clergyman] anyplace [to any ecclesiastical post] un- 
less he has first been tested by me. Indeed you will 
not believe how absurdly many people teach, how 
badly they imitate the best writings of Luther and 
other good men.’”?® In 1529, in the introduction to 
his Short Catechism, Luther described even more 
vividly what he had seen: 


The lamentable wretchedness that I recently witnessed 
as a visitor has forced and impelled me to prepare this 
catechism, or booklet of Christian doctrine, in such short, 
bad, and simplified form. Dear God, help us! What 
misery I have seen! The common man, especially in the 
villages, knows absolutely nothing about Christian doc- 
trine, and unfortunately, many pastors are practically 
unfit and incompetent to teach. Nevertheless, they are 
all called Christians, have been baptized, and enjoy the 
holy sacraments even though they can recite neither the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed, nor the Ten Com- 
mandments. They live just like animals and unreasoning 
sows. .. .17 


Late in the summer of 1527, Spalatin drew up a 
list of problems urgently demanding solution. The 


14 Burkhardt, 1894: p. 776. 

15 Gotha Oberkonsistorialarchiv, loc. 19, no. 1, fol. 4. 

16 Melanchthon, CR, 1843, etc.: 1, p. 456. See the entire 
report Melanchthon and his co-visitors submitted to Elector 
Johann on August 13, in Melanchthon, 1926: pp. 368-375. 

17 WA: 30, Abt. 1, pp. 266-267. 
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list is an invaluable source of insight into the extent 
and nature of parish disintegration.'® 


1. Grievances of the nobility concerning parish con- 
tributions.19 

2. People try, contrary to the interests of the church 
treasury, to detach endowed altars and their incomes.?° 

3. Parish-owned lands are lent out in exchange for 
tenths and acre tax, thereby splintering church property.?} 

4. Landlords dismiss pastors from churches at will.?? 

5. The nobility prohibit clergymen to marry or ad- 
minister Communion in both kinds. 

6. Doubt about the power of nobles over endowed 
altars [located] in castles [belonging to the Elector]. 

7. Putting such altars in Electoral castles together in 
order to improve [the income of] pastorates.?8 

8. Question about the sale of clerical gowns.”4 

9. Question about the sale of church equipment by 
the peasants.?5 

10. Removal of money from the churches.?6 

11. Question about means of supporting poor pastors. 

12. Question of how to provide for clerics, old or 
young, who are not qualified [to be or to remain evan- 
gelical clergymen]. 

13. Question about setting up uniform celebration of 
the Mass throughout the Electorate. 

14. Question of how one should deal with ceremonies 
and income of monastery churches. 


18 Burkhardt, 1879: footnote, pp. 21-22. 

19 The German reads: “Klage des Adels gegen die Pfarr- 
auflagen.” The meaning intended by the word Auflagen is 
uncertain, but “contributions” seems a more reasonable trans- 
lation than “levies” since the burden of paying most church 
taxes lay on the common people. As poorer parishioners 
took advantage of the chaos attending the demise of Catholi- 
cism in Ernestine lands and withheld their offerings, priests 
were forced to turn more and more to the nobles for “con- 
tributions.” 

20 Stiftungen were usually, though not exclusively, altars 
endowed by men of sufficient means, as penance for some sin, 
in order to have perpetual masses said for their souls, or to 
demonstrate their love of God. Moneys given by the people 
for attendance of the masses had traditionally belonged to 
the endowers, who paid their priest out of them, and the 
question in 1527 was whether this income did not rightfully 
belong to- the parish. 

21 See pp. 39-40. 

22 In keeping with feudal relationships, tie rights of noble- 
men over pastorates on their lands varied greatly. If church 
law technically did not allow them to appoint and dismiss 
priests, circumstances often did. 

23 Spalatin is suggesting that incomes from endowed altars 
located in castles belonging to the Elector and presided over 
by vicars be used toward the support of the pastor of the 
parish in which these altars and castles lay. The vicars 
would have had to be provided for in some other way. In 
any case, they were no longer to read Catholic masses. The 
Reformation antagonized many nobles and affluent burghers 
by usurping control over endowments they or their ancestors 
had made. 

24 Luther contended that wearing fancy clerical garments 
was popish. From October 9, 1524, he himself wore a plain 
dark scholar’s gown, adding a white surplice when he ad- 
ministered Communion. Some churches were in possession 
of lavish priestly wardrobes, and the question was how to dis- 
pose of these. 

25 Peasants had broken into some churches, and stolen and 
sold valuable crucifixes, chalices, and candlesticks. 

26 Church moneys such as acre taxes were kept in the 
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Spalatin does not mention the ministers’ unfamil- 
iarity with Lutheran doctrine. Indeed, the first step 
in building a reformed clergy was to acquaint the 
pastors with the most elementary tenets of the new 
faith, In 1528, before the general visitation got 
under way, Luther, his Wittenberg colleagues, and 
Elector Johann agreed upon the form of a document 
complementary to the duke’s instructions to the visi- 
tors; it was entitled “The Visitors’ Instructions to 
the Pastors in Electoral Saxony.” ?* Luther con- 
tributed an introduction. The pamphlet was in- 
tended for all clerics in the Elector’s lands, not 
merely for those in Saxony. It was meant to pro- 
vide emergency training for ignorant clergymen. It 
included expositions of the Ten Commandments, 
penitence as the prerequisite of forgiveness, tribula- 
tion as part of God’s plan, infant baptism, Holy Com- 
munion, the nature of penance, confession, atonement, 
proper order and behavior in church services, mar- 
riage, free will, true Christian freedom, the Turks, 
excommunication, the role of superintendents, and 
schools and curricula.”* 

Many pastors must have felt relief on receiving 
this primer in Lutheran theology. After years of 
uncertainty, they again had some idea of what was 
expected of them. As Catholic priests they had 
known what to do—whether they had fulfilled their 
obligations or not. They were often simple men, 
much like the majority of the people who made up 
their congregations. They read their masses, ad- 
ministered sacraments, collected what was owed them 
if they could, tilled their land, and in hard times 
begged assistance from local noblemen. 

The Reformation posed a grave threat to them. 
In the past, plague, injury, storm, drought, and cold 
had created most of life’s anxieties. After the Diet 
of Worms there was danger in some areas from what 
Luther called murdering, robbing hordes of peasants. 
The air was full of rumors, most of them distorted, 
about what Luther actually taught. It was not 
known whether the Elector favored Luther, or even 
if he did, whether he was prepared to resist in the 
event the Emperor determined to suppress the Saxon 
heresy. If Luther was opposed to monastic life, per- 


churches, just as they had been for centuries. If the people 
as Catholics had been governed by the precept that one did 
not invade sacred premises and steal, the people as “interim” 
Christians evidently had fewer inhibitions. 

27 “(nterricht der Visitatoren an die Pfarrherrn im Kur- 
fiirstentum zu Sachsen,” WA: 26, pp. 175-240. That it 
went to other areas is proved by the fact that apart from 
Wittenberg, it was printed twice in Erfurt and once in Alten- 
burg the same year it was composed (loc. ctt., pp. 189-190). 
With very slight variations, the same booklet was distributed 
in 1538-1539 to pastors in Duke Heinrich of Saxony’s por- 
tion of the Albertine domain, and in 1545 to those in lands 
governed by the Bishop of Naumburg but now being re- 
formed. 

28 This is the order of topics in the “Unterricht.” 
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haps the monasteries and their inhabitants were in 
danger. If Luther successfully challenged the au- 
thority of the Catholic hierarchy, how was a priest 
now to regard his bishop? What was the priest or 
monk to do whose faith was firm and essential to 
him, no flimsy gown casually to be traded for another 
at the drop of a command? Where was he to seek 
refuge and from whom sustenance if flight became 
necessary? The Reformation threatened, in short, 
to destroy that mesh of medieval relationships be- 
tween priests and the people, priests and bishops, 
priests and nobles, that had given clerics a sense of 
security based on predictability. 

For a few years it seemed as if nothing drastic was 
going to happen. The rumors of rebellion and of a 
new order continued, but in most of the Ernestine 
provinces activity went on as before. In Thuringia, 
however, peasants often invaded churches and clois- 
ters, denuded them of salable possessions, and some- 
times destroyed them. This series of cataclysms cer- 
tainly did interrupt priestly tranquility, but the men 
responsible were promptly executed and the move- 
ment suppressed. The revolts were rather like the 
plagues: they swept through villages, wrought their 
havoc, and departed. Although fearful, although de- 
structive, because they failed they left the fabric of 
society intact. 

But the Reformation did not fail. The decision to 
launch a visitation of all parishes in the Elector’s 
lands promised the triumph of Lutheran doctrines. 
The visitation begun in 1527 was never completed, 
but the visitations of 1528-1529 fulfilled the promise. 
The undertaking brought renewed confusion and anx- 
iety to village clerics. Unless they preferred to flee 
before the arriving visitorial delegation or to risk 
punishment for disobedience, all pastors, deacons, 
and teachers had to appear at the time and place set 
by the Amtmann. They were to be accompanied by 
any nobles holding the right of appointing men to 
church posts and by a representative group of pa- 
rishioners.*® The place was a convenient public 
building in the largest town or towns of each district. 

We know something or the order and content of 
these inquiries. When in 1526 Elector Johann or- 
dered Friedrich Myconius, Johann Draco, and Amt- 
mann Diezmann von Goldacker to examine pastors 
in the Tenneberg district, he set out the following 
regulations: first, they were to question the parish- 
ioners about their minister’s habits. Who, after all, 
could judge the moral quality of a person’s life bet- 
ter than his fellow townsmen? Second, the visitors 
were to listen to each clergyman preach on a topic 


29JTn 1533 Elector Johann Friedrich commanded the visi- 
tors in Ortsland Meissen and the Vogtland to help him cut 
the expenses of visitation by requiring the presence of only 
six men from each village as witnesses to their pastor’s life 
and teaching (WSA reg. Ii 636). 
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assigned to him three or four days beforehand. 
Myconius described the subjects as “certain points 
from which one could judge what their understanding 
of the Gospel was.” °° Third, whoever had not 
shown himself by his sermon to be a competent evan- 
gelical teacher was to be further quizzed on the lead- 
ing points of Lutheran doctrine. Fourth, a record 
was to be made of each man’s performance, noting, 
too, what the people had said about his life.** With 
less variation than elaboration, these were to remain 
general visitation procedure. 

It appears that this was the first time that the ser- 
mon had been employed as a gauge of knowledge and 
conviction. It was a clever device and could well 
have originated with Luther, for Luther valued 
preaching above the other functions of a pastor and 
frequently used the word “preacher” in referring to 
ministers. The Reformer commented in 1524 that 
the sermon was “the purest offering.” °? In his “Ger- 
man Mass and Order of Worship,” written in 1526, 
he said that of all the parts of the service, preaching 
and teaching were foremost.?* Asking the clerics to 
deliver a sermon was humane as well since time was 
allowed for preparation: it gave the frightened and 
unindoctrinated a chance to read (if there happened 
to be Lutheran literature about), think, and _ steel 
themselves for the impending trial. 

Myconius’s description of visitation procedure 15 
the most detailed that has come down to us; it is of 
additional interest because our knowledge of the 
early, reconnoitering visitations is otherwise sparse. 
The document includes an exact account of the hear- 
ing of Johann Renner, pastor in the “upper parish” 
of Sundhausen, dismissed as an unyielding Catholic.** 
Myconius says of him that until the past Christmas 
he had always held to Catholic ceremonies and ad- 
ministered Communion in one kind. The Elector, 
finally hearing of this malpractice, had ordered him 
to stop. Myconius accuses him of opposing the es- 
tablishment of true Christianity and of causing such 
dissatisfaction among members of his congregation 
that many had been going to other churches. He 
was, in sum, “practically the most complete papist in 
the entire Tenneberg district.”** His crowning of- 
fense was having “ἃ whore and children.” *° 


30 Gotha Oberkonsistorialarchiv, loc. 19, no. 1, fol. 1. My- 
conius’s report on the visitation in Amt Tenneberg has been 
published by Drews, 1905-1906: pp. 1-17. 

31 Gotha Oberkonsistorialarchiv, loc. 19, no. 1, fol. 1. 

32 WA: Briefwechsel, 3, 789, Nov. 1, 1524. 

33 “Deutsche Messe und Ordnung Gottesdiensts,’ WA: 19, 
pp. 44-113. The word Luther uses 15 furnempst. 

84In keeping with the visitors’ policy of stretching the 
small available supply of tolerable clergymen, Sundhausen’s 
two parishes, upper and lower, were at this time united. 

85 Gotha Oberkonsistorialarchiv, loc. 19, no. 1, fol. 1. 

36 Ibid., fol. 2. “Habet scortum et liberos.” This pastor 
seems especially to have offended his interviewers, for My- 
conius chose an uncommonly strong word to describe the 
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In his sermon Renner was to expound II Corinth- 
ians 4: 3-4. 


And even if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled only to 
those who are perishing. In their case the God of this 
world has blinded the minds of the unbelievers, to keep 
them from seeing the light of the gospel of the glory of 
Christ, who is the likeness of God.3? 


Myconius himself had to be away attending to his 
own pastoral duties in Gotha, but Draco reported 
what had taken place. The obvious purpose of this 
text was to elicit from Renner a discussion of elec- 
tion and God’s implantation of faith in Christ into 
the hearts of the chosen. As Myconius tells it, Ren- 
ner said almost nothing relevant: 


About this [the verses] he said that the God of this 
world was an almighty God, creator of heaven and 
earth. He mentioned some passages that showed that 
God is the lord of the world . . . but what the darkness 
[is, who] they are that the Lord blinds and sets in dark- 
ness, who the God is who blinds these same lost people, 
what blinding is, what the glory of Christ is, what the 
brilliance of his glory, how Christ could be the image 
of God, he said not a word about. .. . Still he is sup- 
posed to be a pastor and to tend Christ’s lambs. . . .38 


Renner may have been the worst minister the visi- 
tors found in Amt Tenneberg, but none were good 
enough to escape further interrogation after they had 
delivered their sermons. In fact, each man was 
grilled by two examiners, for Myconius reports that 
he and Dr. Draco each heard three clergymen in the 
morning and in the afternoon simply exchanged them. 
That being the case, each cleric was presumably sub- 
jected to questioning for two hours or more. Eco- 
nomuc matters must have been taken up either before 
or after the examination since we hear that during 
these ‘‘special’’ sessions Myconius tested the clergy- 
men on “their faith, understanding, hopes, and 
Π|8Ὶ 2? 

The following are the questions he himself put 
to the men: How ought they to teach people that 
one is freed from sin and reconciled with God? 
Could they name some sins? What did the Bible say 
sin was and how could a person recognize sin in 
himself? What comfort could they offer a sinner? 
By whom are men comforted? What was Christ? 
What was the Gospel? What faith? What were the 


woman living with Renner. Numerous clergymen lived with 
cooks who may or may not have been concubines, but in all 
other instances they were referred to merely as suspicious 
women or cooks. Perhaps Renner flaunted his illegitimate 
children before the visitors when other priests concealed any 
offspring they may have had. 

37 The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version (New York, 
1952). I have capitalized ‘‘god” in the phrase “god of this 
world” to make it conform to Myconius’s interpretation. 
Otherwise the passage need have nothing to do with election 
and predestination. 

38 Gotha Oberkonsistorialarchiv, loc. cit., fol. 4. 

39 Ibid., fol. 4: “glauben, vorstandt, hofnung, leben.” 
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sacraments and what was the promise given us 
through them? What was true Christian freedom? 
Was it true that because Christ had made men free, 
they no longer had to obey those in authority? 
Should priests marry? As if to confound the ill- 
prepared still further, Myconius offered typical Cath- 
olic retorts to correct answers in order to see how 
firm the pastors’ conviction was.*° He was not an 
easy inquisitor. But his high standards probably 
made his’ sense of frustration all the greater at having 
to leave so many incompetent men in church offices.*? 

The next year Elector Johann, making an effort 
to standardize visitorial interrogations, issued ‘The 
Articles on Which Curers of Souls [sehlsorger| 
Will Be Heard by the Visitors.” 4? * The following 
topics are listed without elaboration : 


1. The Ten Commandments and how they [the] 
pastors teach corporal and eternal punishment. 
2. About faith, what it is and how one gets it. 
tification. 
3. The sacraments of baptism, the Eucharist, and 
penance. 
4. Body in the bread and blood in the chalice? 
5. What fruit from the enjoyment of the sacrament. 
6. Baptism and rebaptism. 
7. Penance, what it is. 
8. Obedience to authority, and the fruits of the spirit. 
9. Honest life. 
10. Human statutes, why to be kept. 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Jus- 


. The form of the mass, preaching and celebrating. 
. Rules on degrees of relatedness and marriage. 
. Interest and usury. 
. What do they teach about death? 
15. What do they teach about prayer? 
the Our Father? 
16. Do they advocate faith? 
17. About the schools. 
18. About the churches. 


Can they say 


40 Tbid., fol. 4. 

41 In accordance with the Elector’s wishes, Myconius closed 
his account with advice on how to solve parish problems. 
Among his suggestions are the following: preachers, even 
though in short supply, must be so distributed through the 
land that even people in outlying villages can manage to 
travel to hear one. Within each district the pastor of the 
most important city should be a well educated man who 
could keep watch over his fellow ministers and offer instruc- 
tion in proper teaching. Unsatisfactory clergymen must be 
removed as soon as possible, but offered a small pension or 
severance pay. A visitation must be carried out in all Ernes- 
tine territories. Martin Luther’s postills should be referred 
to by every preacher and read aloud wherever the responsible 
cleric was unqualified to preach himself. Clergymen must be 
provided with adequate incomes so that they can study and 
not expend all their time and energy farming. New schools 
must be set up and existing ones improved, for unless educa- 
tion is made available, there will be no new generation of 
capable pastors. It is a fair measure of Myconius’s influence 
at court and in Wittenberg, as well as an indication of how 
similar conditions were in all the Elector’s lands, that the 
advice he offered immediately became policy. 

42 Sehling, 1902-1904, 1, 1, pp. 148-149. 
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19. About community chests4* and endowments for 
the dead. 
20. Who punishes adulterers? 


Although in subsequent years some of these topics 
were evidently subsumed under one question, it is 
apparent that later visitors covered the same ground. 
They inquired about doctrine, liturgy, morality, and 
obedience to the laws of the land. In 1533, Justus 
Jonas wrote to George Spalatin about the procedure 
he was following in the third visitation of Electoral 
Saxony.‘ Jonas was replying to Spalatin’s inquiry. 
From the perspective of these dedicated men, few of 
the obstacles to establishing the church they envi- 
sioned had been surmounted in the intervening years. 
Jonas lamented to the pastor and superintendent of 
Altenburg, 


It is true what you write. There is a strange and 
monstrous contempt for the Word among the people, and 
a ferocity, indeed a perniciousness and insolence in cer- 
tain ministers that are not curable by visitation or any 
other means.*® 


He gave Spalatin long and detailed advice, surprising 
in view of Spalatin’s previous experience as super- 
intendent and visitor. He even found it necessary to 
tell him what ought to have been clear for years, that 
the order of worship and other customs of the church 
at Wittenberg were to provide a model for all 
churches in Ernestine lands. 

Of special interest here is the list of questions that 
Jonas employed in examining clergymen. It consists 
of thirty-four items for pastors and deacons and five 
for peasants. The thirty-four are subdivided into 
categories of doctrine, church order, and life and 
morals. 


Doctrine 


1. Where was he educated and in what school ἢ 

2. In what manner does he teach the doctrines of 
justification and penance? 

3. What does he teach about faith and good works? 

4. What is faith; in what way do we arrive at faith? 
What is law? What the Gospel? 

5. What does he teach and believe about ...... py 

6. In what manner does he teach about baptism and 
Communion ἢ : 

7. About confession ? 

8. What does he teach about magistrates? 

9. What about marriage and degrees [of relatedness], 
etc. 

10. Does he have good books, the Latin Bible, the 
New Testament, Roman philosophers,** and a German 
psalter ? 


43 See pp. 42-43 below. 

44 According to Burkhardt, 1879: pp. xxvii-xxix, the 
Saxon visitation took place in April of 1533; as of March 3 
Spalatin had been engaged in a third visitation of Thuringian 
churches. 

45 WSA reg. 11 690, fol. 6. 
letter in 1910: pp. 162-170. 

* Tilegible. 
** Probably referring to the writings of the Church Fathers. 


Karl Pallas published the 
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11. Does he read and study daily? ......... ?* In 
what manner does he study sacred writings? 

12. Does he teach [preach] the Catechism every year? 

13. How is Sunday observed? 

14. How the weekdays? 

15. Does he have the visitors’ instructions ? 


Practices in the Church 

16. Does he hold ceremonies that conform to the visi- 
tors’ instructions ? 

17. On Sundays are there communicants ? 

18. Does he administer the Sacrament in both kinds? 

19. Does he hear and examine those who are about 
to commune? 

20. When does he celebrate Mass and Communion? 

21. Which music and melodies does he use in ..... cm 

22. Does he keep the feast days, Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas as in the church at Wittenberg? 

23. What ecclesiastical vestments does he wear during 
Mass? 

24. Does he visit the impoverished and the sick? 

25. Does he know of people who in six or seven years 
have not been to Communion? 

26. Does he instruct young people in the Catechism? 


Life of the Teacher and Bible Scholar 


27. Does he have a wife? 

28. Does he openly tolerate evildoers in cohabitation, 
etc., adulterers, usurers, etc. ἢ 

29. Are incantations etc. carried on among the people? 

ΡΥ re Renee ere * 

31. Are there Anabaptists or sacramentarians among 
them? 

32. Does he hold some ceremony at burial? 

33. In what manner does he apply excommunication to 
flagrant violators? 

34. What does he say in general about other conditions 
that need correction in this parish? 

The peasants are to be asked: 


1. About the Ten Commandments. 

2. The Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle’s Creed. 

3. Whether they attend the sermon every Sunday. 

4. How recently they have received Holy Communion. 

5. Whether they raise their children in a Christian 
manner, and other similar questions according to the 
situation.*® 

The contrast between Myconius’s and Jonas’s 
questions reveals changes in parish conditions and in 
church leaders’ expectations between the early, ex- 
ploratory visitations and those that followed. The 
doctrinal queries Myconius put to pastors in the 
Tenneberg district were few and elementary, con- 
cerned with the futility of works, justification by 
faith in Christ alone, the nature of Christian free- 
dom, and the propriety of clerical marriage. On 
these matters Lutherans and Catholics differed 
greatly. Since it was the visitors’ intent in 1526 to 
sort out the moral and ideological opponents of Prot- 
estantism, there was no need to use more obscure or 
sophisticated doctrines, though these could be con- 
foundingly complex to one like Renner who had 
heard nothing of them. The pastors interviewed by 
Myconius and Draco demonstrated that they were 
up to no greater challenge, nor could anyone reason- 


* Tllegible. 
46 WSA reg. Ii 574, fol. 1-2. 
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ably expect them to be. They conformed to the low 
standards the Roman Catholic Church set for its 
priests, and they had no way of familiarizing them- 
selves with Lutheran theology. 

Seven years later, in 1533, Luther’s beliefs had 
received more publicity. Pastors had known for 
some years what, according to the “Visitors’ Instruc- 
tions,” they were to teach. Between 1526 and 1533 
every Ernestine cleric had appeared before the visi- 
torial inquisitors at least once, and some had endured 
three interrogations. During this time considerable 
attention had been paid to ecclesiastical forms and 
parish life in addition to doctrine. Proper theologi- 
cal posture alone did not insure the health of the 
church. The clergy were now responsible for con- 
veying proper doctrine to the people, this by means 
of ceremonies and observances formulated in Witten- 
berg. Pastoral skill was not something attained once 
and kept forever. It required constant study, vigi- 
lance, and love. Jonas was justified in making 
broader demands on the parish clergy. 


LITERATURE 


I have concluded on page 19 above that even if. 
Spalatin and Jonas failed to perceive it, the caliber of 
ministers in Amt Altenburg and in the Electorate 
had risen somewhat since the visitation of 1528-1529. 
It is tempting to attribute this in part to the dissem- 
ination of those writings of Martin Luther that would 
have been instructive to the village pastors. As 
early as 1520 Luther had prepared “A Short Form 
of the Ten Commandments, a Short Form of the 
Apostle’s Creed, a Short Form of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
based for the most part on sermons he had preached 
in Wittenberg and on small tracts brought out pre- 
viously.*7 He had seen the need for offering laymen 
aids to deepening their understanding of his message, 
and beyond that he wanted to be certain that they were 
able to apply the Ten Commandments to their own 
behavior. In 1520 Luther was still as much the 
shepherd of his flock as he was a theologian. This 
pamphlet was printed at least six times before the end 
of 1521, once in low German translation.** In writing 
it Luther laid the groundwork for his later long and 
short catechisms. 

The little work also constituted the core of his 
prayer book, or Betbiichlein of 1522. It was a common 
practice for sixteenth-century men of letters repeatedly 
to revise and rearrange, add to and delete from works 
they had already seen through publication. The first 
edition of Luther’s prayer book contained not only 
the old expositions of the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostle’s Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, but it re- 


47“FRine kurze Form der zehn Gebote, eine kurze Form 
des Glaubens, eine kurze Form des Vaterunsers,” WA: 7, 
p. 194. 

48 Ibid., p. 195. 
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tained the Hail Mary.*® Demand for the booklet 
was great. There is evidence of nine printings of the 
first edition in Saxony and Thuringia alone, two of 
a revision Luther made in 1525 and seven of his 
ultimate edition of 1529.°° In its final, much ex- 
panded form, the prayer book, now without the Hail 
Mary, contained a selection of Psalms translated into 
German, Saint Paul’s letter to Titus, prayers to be 
used in family devotions, an explanation of confes- 
sion, instructions on how to hear Mass, on preparing 
for death, on comforting a dying man, and, especially 
for children, Bible stories chronologically arranged 
and illustrated with woodcuts. 

Luther’s intention in preparing the two preceding 
works was to furnish an explanation of the heart of 
Lutheran teaching that the layman could use on his 
own. His Formula Missae et Communionis pro 
Ecclesia Vittembergensi shows that he had not yet 
focused on his country’s clergymen.* Written at 
Nicolaus Hausmann’s behest and helpful to any pas- 
tor able to read Latin, the document would have been 
incomprehensible to the majority of village clerics, 
whose knowledge of Latin amounted to the ability 
to recite long since memorized biblical and liturgical 
phrases. In 1524, the year after the first appearance 
of Formula Missae, the work was translated into 
German. Even then it evidently received little at- 
tention from the Ernestine clergy, for it was reprinted 
in the Elector’s lands just twice, both times in that 
same year.** 

Once again Nicolaus Hausmann proved himself 
most sensitive to the requirements of local parishes. 
Not long after the Formula Missae had been made 
available, Hausmann began urging Luther to prepare 
a German version of the Mass. Vernacular orders of 
worship were nothing new. Wolfgang Wissenburger 
had written one in Basel in 1522, and the following 
year Thomas Mintzer had brought one to Allstedt, 
a city belonging to the Elector of Saxony. By the 
time Luther finished his German Mass and Order 
of Worship in 1526, there were several others.* 


49WA: 10, Abt. 2, pp. 331-481. The title was initially 
“Eyn bett buchlin/Der tzehen gepott.//Des glawbens.//Des 
vatter vnssers.//Wnd der aue Marien//.” lLuther’s qualms 
about the veneration of Mary had not ripened into prohibi- 
tions. 

50 WA: 10, Abt. 2, pp. 355-361. 

51 WA: 12, pp. 97-220. In response to a request from the 
congregation of Leisnig in 1523, Luther had written a piece 
with the promising title, “Ordnung Gottes Diensts (WA: 
12, pp. 31-37). Its brevity disqualifies it as a potential help 
to ordinary pastors. It assumes that clergy are able to select 
their own songs and responses and goes little farther than to 
recommend that preaching be on an Old Testament text in 
the morning and on a passage from the New Testament at 
vespers, and that each weekday service be held to an hour 
in length. 

52 WA: 12, pp. 201-203. 

53 “Deutsche Messe und Ordnung Gottesdiensts,’ WA: 19, 
p. 44. 
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This pamphlet was in greater demand than its Lu- 
theran predecessor of 1523: in 1526 alone there were 
three printings in Wittenberg, three in Zwickau, and 
two in Erfurt.*4 

Next to summaries of the basic tenets of Lutheran- 
ism like the later two editions of the Betbiichlein, 
most useful to village pastors ought to have been 
Luther’s postills. These were groups of his sermons 
explaining texts from the gospels and Paul’s epistles 
chosen for appropriateness to particular days of the 
Christian calendar. The postills appeared piecemeal, 
but by the time the general visitation of 1528-1529 
began, they were available for every Sunday and 
feast day of the year. In 1522 Luther himself com- 
piled sermons for the Christmas season and then for 
all of Advent.®> Three years later he supervised the 
publication of postills for the period beginning with 
the first Sunday after Epiphany and ending with 
Easter Sunday.°® He then proceeded to have his 
sermons for the entire “half year’ of Advent through 
Easter bound together; these are referred to as his 
winter postills. 

Stephan Roth, native of Zwickau and Wittenberg 
master of arts, in 1526 pieced together enough ser- 
mons to make up the “summer” half. The rate at 
which these sold moved him the following year to 
publish a volume of Luther’s sermons for all days of 
special religious observance. In 1528 he brought out 
his own collection of the reformer’s ‘winter’ ser- 
mons.** 

Luther, still unacquainted with parish and clerical 
realities, said in his foreword to Roth’s Sommer- 
postille that he himself had not considered it neces- 
sary to compile sermons for the period from Easter 
to the beginning of Advent. “I thought,” he re- 
marked, “that there was no great need of my further 
writing; for by God’s grace the Gospel has been 
illuminated by such a quantity of writing that nowa- 
days any man can master the Scripture without my 
having anything to do with it.’ °° 

Nor had Roth desired to furnish preaching aids to 
pastors. His collections were intended primarily to 
counter the doctrinal distortions that dozens of un- 
authorized versions of Luther’s tracts and sermons 
had given rise to, and to promote correct family de- 
votions. “I want here,” he declared, “to commend 
these sermons to every pious Christian, especially to 
fathers, in order that they read them to their chil- 
dren and other members of the household who have 
other business on holy days and cannot attend ser- 
IONS:. 3.5% .᾿ δ 


54 Ibid., Ὁ. 60. 

55 WA: 10, Abt. 2, pp. xili—xiv. 

56 [bid., p. Xv. 

57 WA: 10, Abt. 1, 2, pp. xili-xxix. 
58 Ibid., p. 211. 

59 Ibid., p. 213. 
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Only in the introduction to his Winterpostille, put 
together during the winter of 1527-1528, after the 
discouraging results of the spring and summer visita- 
tions were known, did Roth expand and rearrange 
his aims. This time, he explained, he entered upon 
his editorial venture as a service to “the poor village 
pastors, who are otherwise poorly provided with 
knowledge of God and with books and the Scrip- 
ture,” as well as to heads of families.®© 

We have already seen that taking part in visitations 
rent the veil of misconception through which Luther 
and his colleagues had been viewing Ernestine clergy- 
men. The attitude of the Wittenberg theologians, 
implicit in their former passivity, had been that 
ministers were, if not actually, at least potentially 
adequate mouthpieces of Lutheran theology. They 
would, the Reformers thought, spontaneously turn to 
the reading and speculation that would lead them to 
conversion. The theologians now abandoned this 
naive standpoint in favor of the aggressive, threaten- 
ing, proselytizing spirit that wretched conditions in 
the parishes called for. 

In this mood, Luther set about writing his Long 
Catechism and his Short Catechism. The one was 
in print in April, the other in May of 1529.% In his 
introduction to the Long Catechism, he vented his 
wrath against both ignorant and lazy clergymen: 


We have no small cause for promoting the Catechism 
so energetically and for desiring and requesting others 
to do so. For we see that unfortunately many preachers 
and pastors hereabouts are very negligent and despise 
both their office and our teachings, some out of great 
craftiness, but others out of unvarnished laziness and 
attention to filling their bellies, the attitude of these sug- 
gesting that they were pastors or preachers for their 
bellies’ sake and didn’t have to do anything except make 
use of parish property as long as they lived, just as they 
were accustomed to do under the Pope.® 


He concluded his attack, “I ask again .. . that all 
Christians, especially pastors and preachers, not con- 
sider themselves doctors too soon nor allow them- 
selves to think they know everything... .”® He 
urged clergymen to study every day just as he had 
always done and continued to do. 

Luther’s catechisms contained little that was new. 
The long one was fundamentally a combination of 
sermons Luther had delivered in Wittenberg, his 
little prayer book, and “German Mass and Order of 
Worship.” δ’ To bring them together was, of course, 
more efficient than merely to reproduce old pamph- 
lets and sell them separately. But if pastors had had 


60 WA: 21, p. 4. 

61 WA: 30, Abt. 1, p. 427. 

62 Ibid., p. 125. 

63 Ibid., p. 128. 

64 For the ‘history of Luther’s catechisms see Buchwald, 
1894. In addition, Albrecht’s “Besondere Einleitung zu dem 
Kleinen Katechismus” is highly informative (WA: 30, Abt. 
1, pp. 537-665). 
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the desire and the means, they could long before 
1529 have acquired the knowledge the catechisms 
were designed to impart to them. 

During the visitation of the districts of Altenburg 
and Borna in 1533-1534, George Spalatin and his 
fellows pointedly inquired whether books were to be 
found among parish possessions. In Amt Alten- 
burg there were books in nine of seventy parishes, 
excluding the city of Altenburg itself. In only two 
of these nine, Oberledlau and Wildenborten, were 
there works of Martin Luther, in each instance a 
copy of the “winter” postills. The others were left 
over from Catholic days: Latin Bibles, breviaries, 
old prayer books, decretals and other volumes of 
canon law, an incomplete gesta romanorum, a the- 
saurus de sanctis, a discipulum lamberticam his- 
toriam, a rationale divinorum, and an old collection 
of sermons.®* The visitors were investigating the 
holdings of the parsonages. A few pastors had prob- 
ably managed to secure a book or two for themselves, 
and some churches likely had a Bible. But the books 
found in all the churches in the district would prob- 
ably have taken up no more than a few yards of shelf 
space. 

The availability of Luther’s writings was not no- 
ticeably responsible for improvement in clerical com- 
petence. Lutheran publications were released and 
sold in cities where able, enthusiastically evangelical 
clerics and literate, moneyed citizens bought them. 
Books rarely made their way into the villages. 

In any event rural clergymen could rarely have 
afforded them. From late 1525 through May, 1527, 
for example, the 1525 edition of Luther’s prayer book 
cost two Groschen.*© A pastor with an annual in- 
come worth 40 florins (840 Groschen) *’—an amount 
few ministers enjoyed in these years, even though 
the visitors considered this the absolute minimum on 
which a clergyman could get along—would have had 
to expend nearly one four-hundredth of his meager 
salary, very little of which he received in cash, to 
acquire a copy. Pastors could rarely spare two 
Groschen, not to mention the sums they would have 
had to expend to buy the catechisms and the postills. 
The church authorities had to find a means of getting 
essential Lutheran literature into pastors’ hands 
without touching their desperately low incomes. 

There exists in Weimar a manuscript, apparently 
a copy, entitled “General Order and Articles of the 
Visitation in Meissen and the Vogtland Addressed 
to Territories Under the Rule of Noblemen, Chief 
Regional and District Magistrates, Fiscal Officials, 


65 WSA reg. Ii 1, fol. 173, 178, 204, 218, 253, 269, 305, 307, 
318. 

66 WA: 10, Abt. 2, p. 350. 

67 See footnote 5, p. 39 for an explanation of the monetary 
system. 
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Cities and Villages, 1535.” 88. It is a set of directions 
for regulating church affairs, the legislative result of 
the visitors’ experiences in the parishes in 1533 and 
1534, intended to rectify all manner of wrongs that 
still plagued the churches. Although the document 
(the copy, at least) is unsigned, it must have been 
issued by order of the Elector, for only he had the 
right to command those listed in the title. Appended 
to it is an order of a specialized nature addressed to 
Hauptleute and Schésser, members of the prince's 
bureaucracy, instructing them to have each church 
buy, for the use of its pastor and out of its own in- 
come, the following books: a Latin Bible, Luther's 
entire. German Bible; Luther’s postills for the whole 
year and those for feast days, Melanchthon’s Loci 
Communes, “The Visitors’ Instruction to the Pas- 
tors,’ Luther’s two catechisms, his hymnbook, both 
German and Latin editions of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and Melanchthon’s Apologia, and Luther’s Ger- 
man Psalter.6° These volumes were not to become 
the ministers’ personal property but were to pass on 
to their successors with the parsonages, pertaining 
lands, and other parish accoutrements. 

It had taken between five and six years after the 
recognition of grave need to decide that only civil 
authority could place essential literature in the pas- 
tors’ hands and to legislate accordingly. But whether 
orders were sufficient to move congregations to pur- 
chase the stipulated works is another matter. When 
an entirely new set of visitors. moved through the 
Electorate in 1555, twenty-one full years after the 
previous undertaking, they had in the overwhelming 
majority of parishes again to instruct the elders to 
buy even a German Bible for their parsons’ use.”° 
While it is true that there had been war in Saxony 
in the interim, most parsonage inventories, such as 
they were, had remained intact. It is doubtful that, 
in the absence of institutions guaranteeing compliance 
with Electoral dicta, very many congregations had 
ever obeyed the order of 1535." 


SUPERVISION 


The visitors met with the greatest success in rais- 
ing the level of clerical performance in those places 
where means of enforcing their instructions remained 
after they themselves had departed. In 1528-1529 
in Electoral Saxony, for instance, unable to find re- 


68 WSA reg. Ii 6, fol. 293-302: “Gemeine verordnung unnd 
artickel der visitation in Meissen unnd der Voitlandt den 
herrschafften, haupt und amptleuten, Schossern, Steten unnd 
dorffschafften zugestellt 1535.” 

69 Tbid., fol. 313. 

70 Karl Pallas, 1906-1914. 

ΤΙ] am assuming that the “Gemeine verordnung” went out 
to all the Elector’s lands. Certainly its content was suitable 
for Franconia, Thuringia, and Saxony as well as Meissen 
and Vogtland, and it was the Elector’s practice to draw up 
identical documents, varying names of districts and_terri- 
tories as appropriate. 
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placements for all substandard clergymen, the visi- 
tors occasionally arranged for trained deacons from 
neighboring parishes to preach in a community until 
its inadequate incumbent had had an opportunity to 
study and be tested again. During this time the 
pastor continued to perform the routine duties of his 
office. He had the advantage of hearing the ‘correct’ 
message every Sunday and might ask of his substi- 
tute questions that had arisen in the course of his 
week’s reading.?” The guest preacher, for his part, 
was to report any irregularities he observed in the 
pastor’s habits. This was a temporary expedient, an 
emergency measure that did not affect most parishes ; 
it probably created more antagonism than harmony. 

It was a particularly fortuitous administrative de- 
cision to appoint pastors in leading cities superin- 
tendents over the clergymen in their districts. My- 
conius had suggested this, and there was Catholic 
precedent for this kind of organization, especially in 
the office of archdeacon.7* Elector Johann requested 
his visitors in 1527 to see that this was done.” 

It took some years for these superintendents and 
the visitors to define and then to coordinate their re- 
spective spheres. Still, simply setting up superin- 
tendents laid the foundation for effective church gov- 
ernment. It provided a substitute for the visitors’ 
presence. These new officials were to keep watch 
over their charges by visiting their parishes un- 
announced and hearing them preach. They could ad- 
monish and correct lesser clerics and if necessary 
recommend replacement. In addition to these and 
their own pastoral duties, they were obliged to hear 
disputes affecting clergy as well as all manner of 
marriage and morality cases. 

The superintendents served as a link between 
church leaders and village clerics. Their role was 
crucial. For the Elector and the Reformers in Wit- 
tenberg they kept an eye on and an ear attuned to 


72 Jorg Neideck, for instance, pastor in the Saxon parish 
of Schmerkendorf in 1529, alumnus of the University of 
Leipzig, was suspected by the visitors of harboring popish 
sympathies. But because he was an old man and had besides 
a moderate understanding of Lutheran doctrines, he was 
given a preacher for a year, with the stipulation that if at 
the end of that time he was unable to demonstrate theological 
readiness to preach himself, he would be replaced. He must 
have improved: in 1533 he was still in office (Karl Pallas, 
1906-1914: 5, pp. 103, 105. It is unthinkable that the visitors 
obliged Neideck to buy his own reading materials, for 
Schmerkendorf had in 1545 “the smallest income of all... 
in Amt Liebenwerda” (J/bid., p. 106). 

τ8 Naumann, 1912: esp. Ὁ. 175. 

74“Instruction und befelch dorauf die visitatores abge- 
fertigt sein,’ June 16, 1527 (Sehling, 1902-1904: 1, p. 146. 
Wenceslaus Link, pastor in Altenburg until 1525, had sug- 
gested that he himself be made “Oberpfarrer’” within his dis- 
trict in order to aid in establishing evangelical discipline in 
the parishes. He left for Nuremberg, however, without this 
step having been taken (WA: Briefwechsel, 3, 827, Feb. 7, 
1525). 
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the ministers. They watched for signs of heresy. 
They settled thousands of minor disputes that would 
otherwise have taken the authorities’ attention and 
energy. To the pastors the superintendents were 
not only accessible (in contrast to their sovereign), 
but they were often sympathetic as well. The new 


officials were after all also pastors who preached and 


administered sacraments; they, too, had to make ends 
meet. Living as they did among their subordinate 
ministers, they knew full well how difficult peasants 
and local nobles could be, how hard it was to be 
simultaneously a full-time farmer and a full-time 
tender of souls. The superintendents could see for 
themselves what hovels the pastors had to call their 
homes and how wretchedly low their incomes were. 
They knew what it was to be in constant anxiety 
about educating their sons and saving something 
against debilitating illness or senility. Their simi- 
larities to the village clergymen rendered them pas- 
tors’ advocates and psychological benefactors even 
in instances where all their superintendential efforts 
were powerless to cure parish ills. They could be- 
seech their prince to make a grant of money or grain 
to a particularly poorly remunerated pastor. They 
could inform the Amtmann that a certain farmer had 
refused to pay his tenths. 

Unfortunately, the superintendents could neither 
take nor insure prompt or significant action. As I 
shall point out at greater length in Chapter 7, the 
Elector’s jealousy of his prerogatives, his unwilling- 
ness to delegate more administrative responsibility 
either to his visitors or to his superintendents, hin- 
dered, though it did not stop, the upgrading of cleri- 
cal competence as effectively as did the short supply 
of young, well-trained, and committed Lutheran 
clergymen. 


4. THE PASTORS’ DAILY LIVES 


Wo soll ich mich hinkehren 
ich dummes Brtderlein "Ὁ 
Wie soll ich mich ernahren? 
mein Gut ist allzu klein? 


Outside the largest urban parishes, the pastors’ 
very existence depended on their success as farmers.” 
Like their predominantly peasant flocks, they suf- 
fered hunger if high winds or hail flattened their 
cereal crops, if unabated rains drenched their arable 
land, or if unusual cold killed vulnerable rye and 
wheat seed. If a clergyman fell ill at spring or au- 


1 Popular verse from the Reformation era, quoted by Sach, 
1891: 2, p. 97. 

2 Drews, 1905: p. 26, writes that the Landpfarrer were not 
farmers themselves but hired others to do all their farm 
work. The archival sources on which this chapter is based 
simply do not bear this out. Pastors employed others only 
to the extent that their own labor plus that of their family 
and labor-owing peasants did not suffice. 
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tumn harvest time and could not cut his own grain, 
his family and livestock faced privation unless neigh- 
bors managed to help him out. Feudal labor service, 
even where peasants still owed and rendered it to 
their clergymen, was never sufficient to bring in a 
pastor’s crops; it was by the sixteenth century no 
more than assistance, usually slight at that. In short, 
village ministers were susceptible to all afflictions 
that could strike without warning and ruin a man’s 
livelihood. 

Throughout Germany the three-field system of 
agriculture prevailed. The treatment of arable glebe 
lands was rotated so that at the end of every three- 
to six-year period each part had lain fallow, 
grown the spring cereals barley and oats, and pro- 
duced the winter rye. Wheat, if raised, was planted 
at the same time as the rye. 

Farming methods were not sophisticated, and hus- 
bandry was a full-time job. Preparing and planting 
two-thirds of an Altenburg manse (about 32 Ameri- 
can acres) or one and a half Gotha manses (about 
25.5 American acres*) was arduous labor for one 
man and his family. Except in the wintertime the 
pastors, like their peasant neighbors, rose at daybreak 
to be about their chores. They preferred horses to 
oxen for plowing and harrowing the seedbed in 
spring and late autumn. They sowed their seed 
broadcast, a wasteful method of planting that re- 
sulted in a modest yield in the best of years. They 
often had to save back a quarter or a third of their 
grain harvest for seed and sometimes much more.‘ 
This harvest came twice a year and was backbreaking 
work. The clergymen and their families cut the crop 
with a sickle and bound it into sheaves.® After 
threshing they poured the kernels into sacks made of 
crude ticking. They stored seed. at the parsonage 
and sent the sacks whose contents were needed for 
baking off to the local miller. They heaped the 
straw near the stall of the animals. | 

By the sweat of their brows rural pastors gained 
rye bread from the land. Their few city colleagues, 
practically the only clergymen not compelled to farm 
in order to live, sometimes ate the costlier, more deli- 
cate wheat bread. Town pastors were spared the 
need to produce everything they ate. In the country 
it was otherwise. To the ministers’ wives fell tend- 
ing, picking, and preserving fruits and vegetables. 
In their kitchen gardens and elsewhere these women 
planted cabbage, peas, lentils, beans, carrots, turnips, 
onions, medicinal herbs, and flowers. Some pastors 
had what is referred to in the visitation protocols as 
an orchard (baumgarten), but undoubtedly there 


3 Calculated with the aid of Jauernig, 1929: pp. 7, 20; and 
Kius, 1864: pp. 128-129. 

4 Kius, ibid., pp. 141-143. 

5 Abel has reproduced woodcuts depicting the grain har- 
vest (1967: between pp. 176-177). 
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were fruit trees in the yards of all but the most un- 
kempt parsonages. When ripe, apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries must have delighted palates for which 
sweet foods were an unusual treat. Daily fare among 
pastors and peasants alike ordinarily consisted of por- 
ridge, stewed vegetables or soup, bread with cheese, 
buttermilk or whey, and beer.® 

Wine was absent from most rural pastors’ homes, 
though not from city clergymen’s. In both places the 
common beverage was beer. Pastors often enjoyed 
the privilege of brewing what they needed themselves, 
without having to pay the brew tax.’ They made 
small beer, a cheap drink, from barley, but most also 
raised or purchased hops for the better sort of beer. 

Eggs and dairy products added nutrients and va- 
riety to the pastoral menu. If eggs were not among 
items owed ministers by their parishioners, clergy- 
men’s wives made do with those their own hens laid. 
Milk and cream, from the “eternal” cows as from 
the pastors’ own, were used in the making of cheese 
and butter. The butter was preserved by salting. 

Traditional feudal obligations sometimes gave pas- 
tors an edge over their neighbors in amounts of fresh 
meat consumed. In many parishes certain people 
had each year or half year to make the pastor a gift 
of live fowl, usually chickens, but sometimes also a 
goose or two.® But by the sixteenth century few in- 
dividuals were so bound, rarely enough to provide a 
pastor with chicken every Sunday. 

The clergy raised, slaughtered, and salted or dried 
practically all the meat they ate. Besides horses or 
oxen for plowing, every minister kept cattle, pigs, 
and sheep. These creatures provided much in addi- 
tion to food: fat for lard, soap, and tallow; wool and 
hides for apparel. Every spring the manure was 
pitched with mstgabel into carts and hauled to the 
fields. 

The pastors did have to purchase some items. For 
their tables foremost was salt, indispensable for pre- 


6 Rosenkranz, 1957: pp. 65-74; Ermish and Wuttke, 1910: 
pp. 20-22. The latter may be consulted about practically 
any aspect of agricultural economy in Saxony shortly after 
mid-century, but it should not be relied upon inasmuch as 
the document is intended to instruct those who administered 
the Elector’s own estates and clearly represents an ideal 
rather than actual practice. 

7Kius (1863: p. 35) explains the Tranksteuer. The visi- 
tors were appalled to discover how many pastors, to augment 
their tiny incomes, had taken to brewing quantities of beer 
and selling it by the tankard in their own homes. To squelch 
this activity the visitors sometimes had to forbid further 
brewing and insist that a clergyman buy his drink. Usually, 
however, they firmly directed that he produce only enough 
beer to meet the requirements of his own table. 

8 The ewige or Gottes Ktihe belonged to the church but 
were used by the pastor and/or his clerical assistants. I have 
found scattered evidence that sheep were also kept for their 
milk. 

9In my opinion these fowl are a remnant of the medieval 
blood tenth (Blutzehnt) that peasants owed the church. 
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serving as well as flavoring food. Normally forbid- 
den to fish in local rivers and streams (a few par- 
sonages, mainly in Thuringia, had their own fisch- 
teich), they bought fish, the cheapest and commonest 
seafish being herring. The Catholic ban on meat 
consumption on Fridays, during Lent, and on other 
occasions had accustomed Germans to fish, and their 
desire for it remained long after the Reformation 
had loosed dietary stays. Clergymen paid for a mini- 
mum of spices, and if they raised no bees themselves, 
then they bought honey for rare holiday sweets. 

Even though sixteenth-century families, pastoral 
and peasant, continued to manufacture and process a 
high percentage of the things they used, they were 
not self-sufficient. They had to purchase metal plow 
tips and blades for their sickles. They bought nails. 
They got their shoes from the local shoemaker. Pay- 
ments to tailors are found often enough on lists of 
pastors’ annual expenditures to suggest that their 
wives were not sewing all their clothing even though 
possessed of the means.*° The women did not cook 
entirely without iron pots. Many kitchen utensils 
were still made of wood, but not those for boiling 
soup and rendering lard. And wood being in short 
supply on most glebe land, many pastors had to buy 
whatever they needed for cooking, heating, and re- 
pairing their houses.*? 

Ministers’ homes were humble edifices. Built of 
crude lumber, infrequently set on a stone foundation, 
rural parsonages consisted as a rule of no more than 
one main room in which the entire family worked, 
ate, and slept.42 In Ernestine Saxony and Thurin- 
gia peasant homes were constructed on one of two 
predominant plans, Frankish or Saxon. One entered 
the Frankish farmhouse from the yard, through the 
main door in one of the long sides of the oblong struc- 
ture. Here he found himself in a small kitchen where 
the housewife cooked in summer and where she did 
other chores throughout the year. Standing in the 
doorway, the visitor could turn to his right and pro- 
ceed into the stalls that sheltered horses and cows; 
he could climb the stairs that led from the kitchen 
up to a roomy attic where foods were stored and flax 
and herbs dried; or he could turn to his left and 
enter the living room, the stube. This room had 
windows looking out onto the street. In one corner 


101 think the pastors bought their “Sunday suits” and left 
all other garments to their wives’ construction. 

11 For a discussion of distribution of wood from Electoral 
forests to the populace, see Kius, 1869. 

12 When in 1542 the city council of Waltershausen in west- 
ern Thuringia inquired of the Elector just what kind of 
louse they were to erect for their pastor, the prince replied 
that the base was to be of stone with wood above. The 
councillors complained that the source of stone was far away 
and that the peasants could haul it only with greatest difh- 
culty, and they begged that wood suffice. This, and the 
wood, were granted (WSA reg. Ii 1698). 
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near the kitchen wall stood the big stove that heated 
both food and abode in winter. In a corner against 
the street wall were the wooden table and benches 
that together made up the principal furniture.'* Beds 
were placed along the side wall and were often noth- 
ing more than ticking filled with straw. Parish in- 
ventories reveal, however, that the pastor and his 
wife often left the floor mattresses to their children 
and themselves reclined on spanbetten. I take these 
to be wooden frames that elevated their mattresses off 
the floor. 

Animals and people also dwelled together under 
the roof of the Saxon house. Here there was no 
separate kitchen. A person came in from the road 
through a large entry in one end of the rectangular 
building. He directly saw a cow stall on one side 
of him and a horse stall on the other. He continued 
straight across this room and entered the stube. Be- 
fore him, in the middle of this general-purpose space, 
was the stove, and beyond it, in the far righthand 
corner were table and benches. The beds lay along 
the walls to either side. Above stalls and stube was 
the attic, which served the same purposes as in the 
Frankish house.*4 

Occasionally there was a bedroom as well as a 
livingroom. In either the Frankish or the Saxon 
house the kamumer was created by the division and/ 
or the extension of the stube. Parents and children 
would have slept here. 

Outbuildings for a variety of agricultural purposes 
often accompanied parsonages. Among other things, 
they housed grain and implements that the main 
dwelling could not accommodate. With every par- 
sonage also went a few household utensils, furnish- 
ings, and farm equipment. The visitors found, how- 
ever, that where parishioners had not already ab- 
sconded with such items, clergymen came to think of 
them as personal property and did not hesitate to 
take them along in case they moved. For this rea- 
son the visitors collected inventory lists with the in- 
tention of checking in each successive visitation to 
see that what belonged to the parish had not in the 
interim been, as they put it, “broken off.” 

These lists include references to a rather wide 
variety of objects. There were “‘locked tables” (ge- 
schlossener tisch) that presumably secured money, 
valuable documents, and books. There were span- 
betten (normally just one per parsonage) and some- 
times featherbeds for the master and mistress of the 
house. There were sheets and tablecloths of ticking 
or even linen; tin or wooden candlesticks, and mostly 
wooden plates, bowls, spoons, and tankards; iron- 
bladed knives, iron pots and kettles, wooden tubs of 


13 Anonymous, 1900: pp. 385-388; Kaune, 1916: pp. 17-18, 
79-80. The descriptions and drawings in these articles are 
thoroughly borne out by the archival sources. 

14 Anonymous, itbid.; Kaune, tbid. 
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various sizes for lard, butter and other foodstuffs; 
flour chests and bread chests; farm tools; and seed 
grain. Pastors added to these whatever they owned. 

Endless complaints about inadequate pastoral hous- 
ing reached the visitors. Supposedly celibate priests 
would scarcely have dared demand more commodious 
homes on the grounds that their families were grow- 
ing so large that they could not prepare their sermons 
for the din, In any case, Rudolf Herrmann has 
found that before the Reformation responsibility for 
upkeep of their dwellings lay squarely with the 
clergy.1° A priest may therefore have had to con- 
struct his own bedroom or study if he wanted one 
badly enough. 

When having at least a wife became a requirement 
for the sacerdotal office, and when Lutheran authori- 
ties began to insist that clergymen not only preach 
but thoughtfully compose their messages, pastors de- 
manded some compensation. Unfortunately, before 
Luther’s death in 1546 they got little improvement 
in their accommodations. The visitors in 1554-1555 
did what they could to secure more commodious 
dwellings for the clergy, but not until late in the 
century, when the one- and two-room parsonages 
had crumbled to the ground and new ones had to be 
built, did pastors begin to have adequate space.'® As 
long as the old ones remained, ministers, without 
means of providing their own housing, were forced 
to inhabit them. 

The inconvenience of narrow quarters might have 
been endured if only congregations had kept the cot- 
tages in repair. Even skillfully constructed and gen- 
erously proportioned homes had grown derelict and 
uncomfortable through neglect. Elector Johann, in 
his instructions to the visitors in 1527, set the burden 
of maintaining parsonages for the first time upon the 
peasantry.’7 This was in essence a declaration of a 
new tax, and it sheds considerable light on the diffi- 
culties church authorities encountered in enforcing 
the directive. To the people it meant not only paying 
out more money, but it represented a renewed feudal 
labor service. Complaining of hardship to the Elec- 
tor availed them little; the effective means of evading 
the decree lay in failing to comply in their parishes. 
Even if they had the will to obey, their economic cir- 
cumstances dictated disobedience. 

In this setting discord often arose between pastors 
and populace. The minister in Behlitz, Amt Eilen- 
burg, wrote bitterly in 1534 that his house was so 
rotten that it was falling in, but that instead of ful- 
filling their obligations, the people preferred to give 
their offerings “to the monks” in Leipzig.*® The 
people for their part said that the visitors in 1533 


15 1947: 2, p. 123; Arndt, 1937: p. 298. 

16 Schrapler, 1911: pp. 181-208. 

17 Herrmann, 1947: 2, p. 123; Arndt, 1937: p. 298. 
18WSA reg. Ili 771, fol. 3. 
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had introduced unaccustomed and oppressive taxes 
- (the quarterly offering, for example) that they were 
too poor to raise. Besides that, they declared, the 
pastor preached only on Sundays, had the bad habit 
of swearing, and was generally uncharitable toward 
his parishioners.'® When Egidius Steiler arrived in 
Ullstedt near Weida in 1535 to assume pastoral du- 
ties, he wrote to the Elector saying that the parson- 
age was practically a ruin (verwustet) and _ that 
every time he asked the men of his poor community 
to make repairs, he only aroused their animosity.”° 
The visitors in the Electorate reported to Johann 
Friedrich that same year. 


In many places, despite the ordinances of the first and 
second visitations, no houses have been built for poor 
village pastors, .. . and since the recent visitation some 
have complained that they live in altogether crumbling 
houses and in mean, roofless huts and that during rain 
and storms they suffer greatly... .31 


Another class, too, objected to innovation in par- 
ish relations. The nobility of Franconia collectively 
petitioned Johann Friedrich in 1535, mainly about 
incursions into their age-old jus patronatus, but also 
about the desirability, as they saw it, of pastors’ 
building and mending their own. dwellings.?? In 
replying to the nobles’ representatives, the Elector 
did not mention the highly sensitive issue of pa- 
tronage. He said only that pastors could not be ex- 
pected to house themselves and ordered the knights 
to cooperate with peasants and townsmen in main- 
taining houses for clergymen.” 

In cities it was sometimes possible to solve the 
problem of housing in another way. Often houses 
pertaining to vacant vicarates were turned over to 
Protestant clerics, or if a convent could be emptied 
of its inhabitants, ministers might be accommodated 
within. In Altenburg in 1528 the visitors suggested 
moving all the city’s clerical staff with their families 
into the monastery of the Observant Franciscans and 
selling the single family houses that they had been 
occupying.?* Justus Menius lived in Eisenach’s de- 


19 Tbid., fol. 5. These accusations may or may not have 
been based on fact. Obviously, the easiest way to enlist au- 
thority on their side was to find fault with the way their 
clergyman carried out his duties. 

20 WSA reg. Ii 920, fol. 2. 

21 Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 1, p. 26. 

22 WSA reg. Ii 934, fol. 1, 4. 

23 WSA reg. Ii 939. Electors Johann and Johann Fried- 
rich were fully aware that by ignoring the nobles’ tradi- 
tional rights and overseeing parish arrangements themselves, 
they were expanding their own power at the nobles’ expense. 
I suspect that the knights objected to provision of housing 
at public cost in part because the impecunious peasants could 
not and would not cooperate, which may have forced the 
clergy to turn to the only persons in their parishes with 
apparent means to help them. The nobility did not wish to 
be so burdened. 

24WSA reg. Ii 1, fol. 33. Fol. 83 confirms that the clerics 
were moved into the monastery. Money realized from the 
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caying Dominican monastery during his first three 
years as pastor. He later recalled that “the Schult- 
heiss Hans Boner of blessed memory used to stall 
six, eight, or ten pigs under my living room and 
bedroom, so that I had day and night to smell that 
spice garden.” The roof leaked besides.?° 

Complaints about decrepit, even uninhabitable par- 
sonages did not decrease as the sixteenth century 
wore on.*® To the contrary, as the economic condi- 
tion of most of the populace deteriorated, it could 
only be expected that both peasants’ and pastors’ in- 
ability to build and rebuild parish properties would 
persist. Clerical salaries grew by virtue of Electoral 
grants at a time when the income. of the peasantry 
progressed only slightly and lagged far behind in- 
creases in the cost of living. 1 am forced to expend 
more sympathy for the lower classes in their predica- 
ment than for the increasingly better off clergy in 
theirs. 

What particularly oppressed the pastors was hav- 
ing to carry on two full-time professions. Relieving 
them of their double work load confounded the au- 
thorities. Nor were pastors willing to give up that 
function which guaranteed them a livelihood. In 
1545 Johann Friedrich commanded the Amtmann 
and the Schosser in the Altenburg district to summon 
the pastors from Aemter Altenburg and Borna and 
to obtain their views on giving up farming. The 
Elector had in mind letting out parish arable and 
supporting clergymen from the rental fees. The offi- 
cials reported to the prince that “many [pastors] 
clearly and believably showed that if they could not 
raise crops, they would not know how to maintain 
themselves in the parishes and would not wish to be 
pastors.” The ministers said that if they did not 
till the soil, they could not keep livestock. If they 
had no livestock they could not fertilize their gardens, 
provide milk for their children, or teach their chil- 
dren animal husbandry.?’ The officials summarized 
the ministers’ response: “We have found that the 
majority of the priests [pviester| in this superinten- 
dential district are not inclined to have the parish 
fields let out.” 78 

The following year Johann Friedrich instructed 
his Schosser in Torgau to rent out glebe arable when- 


sale of their separate houses was used to support the re- 
maining monks elsewhere. 

25 Funkhanel, 1865: p. 385. Animals were sometimes 
stalled under farmhouses, but only under ones larger than 
those occupied by average peasants and clergymen. Sce 
Landau, 1862. 

26 Schmidt, 1906: 92, pp. 22-26; also the report of the 
visitors in the Electorate, 1555, Dresden Staatsarchiv Loc. 
10 600: “Auszug etlicher clag und bitt in kirchensachen im 
churkreis,” summarized by Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: intro- 
duction, pp. 54-62. 

27 WSA reg. 11 2024, fol. 1-2. 

28 Ibid. 
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ever the pastors were not opposed. He added, how- 
ever, “We shall be satisfied if those men retain their 
land who wish to.” 29 

Some ministers did indeed give up farming. That 
others did not proved a blessing for their successors. 
In 1554 the sons of Johann Friedrich instructed the 
visitors in those lands which remained to the Ernes- 
tine dukes after the Wittenberg Capitulation of 1547, 
to sell parish lands wherever possible and to deposit 
moneys therefrom in the community chest for the 
betterment of clerical salaries.2° This time it appears 
to have been principally the wives of clergymen who 
objected to the scheme. The visitors in the superin- 
tendency of Weida told the duke in 1556, “The pas- 
tors would have been satisfied with this, but their 
wives were opposed. Therefore, we had to leave 
matters as they were.” #1 Unschooled in economic 
complexities though they were, these women knew 
full well how rapidly prices were rising and evidently 
felt that their only hope of material security lay in 
possession of the soil which yielded them their daily 
bread. Fortunately, Elector Moritz of Saxony and 
his successor August devised no similar plan for the 
Electorate. 

No matter how successfully a pastor managed his 
fields and the contributions at his disposal, he was 
not a landowner nor was his home his own. Family 
men now, the clergy at every level, from superinten- 
dents on down to humblest village deacons, were 
acutely aware that they had nothing material to 
leave to their wives and children. Usually unable 
to put money aside toward the purchase of a home, 
they were incapable of providing for widowed spouses 
and young dependents.*”? The custom when a pastor 
died was to allow his family a period of grace (gnade- 
zeit) before they had to evacuate the parsonage, never 
more than one year but often far less; on moving out 
the wife received a few gulden, a fraction of her 
husband’s penurious annual income, from the church 
elders. 

Surely all the Elector’s subjects had witnessed at 
one time or another the tragic plight of families de- 
prived of support after the death of a father or the 
onset of incapacitating illness. Scarcely ever were 
the relatives of clergymen so fortunate as those of 
the mentally ill “Magister Paceus,” who until his 
collapse had been preacher in Leisnig. Luther him- 
self in 1533 pleaded with his sovereign for a grant 
for this man. Paceus had a wife and “six young 
children.” 33 The astonishing result was that Johann 


29 WSA reg. Ii 81. 

30 WSA reg. Ii 23-26, Instructions to the Visitors. 

31 WSA reg. Ii 75, fol. 62. 

32 In Albertine domains visitors founded the first pension 
system for pastors and their widows in Annaberg in 1555 
(Meier, 1929: p. 50). 

33 WSA reg. Ii 640, fol. 2. 
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Friedrich ordered an income of sixty gulden a year 
as long as Paceus lived, to be sequestered from the 
monastery of Buch near Leisnig.*4 

If Paceus had died soon afterward, however, his 
wife would have been left as helpless as the great 
majority of others in her circumstances. In the 
Weimar Staatsarchiv there must be hundreds of 
widows’ pleas for a means of sustaining themselves 
and their offspring. One woman, from Eichigt parish 
near Saalfeld, the mother of five small children, wrote 
to the Elector in 1545 requesting aid. The superin- 
tendent in Amt Saalfeld, Caspar Aquila, supported 
her obsecration with a letter of his own. Johann 
Friedrich’s reply was generous by sixteenth-century 
standards. He told Aquila and Electoral officials in 
Saalfeld to give the widow five gulden and just over 
twenty-six bushels of rye “from our stores on our 
behalf out of mercy.’ The Hauptmann and the 
Schésser were also to see whether the local nobleman 
had been behind in his offerings to the church at the 
time of the pastor’s death, the implication being that 
if he had been, the widow would be entitled to what 
was owed.** It was a humane gesture, but-only a 
gesture. Six people could not long survive on so 
little. 

When Caspar Triller died in 1562, he had been 
pastor in Graba near Saalfeld for thirty-six years 
He left his wife Katharina with nine minor chil- 
dren.*® She immediately entreated Johann Fried- 
rich “the Middle,” eldest surviving son of Johann 
Friedrich, and obtained eight gulden from him; she 
wrote again in 1564, saying she needed an annual 
sum of eight gulden. The duke ascertained from his 
Schosser in Saalfeld that Triller had bought his 
family a small house with a bit of land around it, 
but that already Katharina had had to sell one half 
the ground to pay the most pressing of her husband's 
debts. She still owed between 150 and 250 gulden.?? 
Scribbled on the reverse of the Schdsser’s report are 
the words “six florins this time.” 8. Clearly that was 
all Frau Triller was going to receive. 

On most letters like hers there is no notation or 
any other indication that assistance was given. Where 
dead clergymen’s families could not turn to relatives 
for subsistence, they had to join the penniless who 
received alms on Sunday out of the community chest. 
If Martin Luther had not taught that poverty was a 
trial sent by God, destitute widows, albeit accus- 
tomed to hardship, might have considered it a cruel 


34 Ibid., fol. 1. 

35 WSA reg. 1.1 236. 

386 WSA reg. 1,1 357. At his age Triller left so many 
young children presumably because Katharina had children 
by a previous marriage or because he himself, like many 
of his contemporaries, had lost one or more wives, by each 
of whom he had had children. 
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blow of fate that had cast them into a position of de- 
meaning penury. 

Pastors would have objected to their economic 
roles being described before their clerical ones. If 
asked their occupation they would surely have replied 
that they were ministers, despite the fact that in these 
early years of the Reformation era they spent a good 
deal more time tilling the soil and worrying about 
the quality of the harvest than they were able to de- 
vote to shepherding peasant souls around mundane 
pitfalls. 

The 1528 “Visitors’ Instruction to the Pastors” 
had listed the duties of ministers, but for emphasis 
and to take differing situations into account, the visi- 
tors wrote out for each cleric what was required 
specifically of him. Left in the care of the leaders 
of each parish, these documents were no mere sug- 
gestions but binding directives. The visitors com- 
manded the pastor in Lochau, near Annaburg in Sax- 
ony, who had in his charge both Lochau and a neigh- 
boring hamlet, 


... to preach the gospel every Sunday in Lochau and 
once a fortnight also in Purzien, and in each place one 
day a week to handle the catechism . . . and on the feast 
days when he does not go to Portzin to give two sermons 
in the little city [Lochau] and during the sermon to 
warn the people to send their children to school, telling 
them of the damage that comes of negligence, and also 
about the profit and honor that accrue to both them and 
their children from proper upbringing; [to admonish 
them] to be peaceable and harmonious, to reach out a 
helping hand to each other and to the poor, to establish 
and keep a community chest, and in sum, to be virtuous 
and in all things honest, as befits a pious Christian. [He 
is] to warm them assiduously against secret betrothals 
and false teachings, and to urge them in all humility to 
ask and pray that God graciously keep them in the unity 
of right belief and in his untainted word. [He is other- 
wise] to teach, dispense the holy sacraments, and to con- 
duct ceremonies as set out in the pamphlet, ‘Instruction 
of the Visitors.” 39 


The visitors did not always go into such detail. 
For some towns they provided only that the minister 
“preach the Gospel on Sunday morning, and on Sun- 
day afternoon and Tuesday afternoon during the 
winter preach the Catechism.” 4° Another weekday 
would have done as well. The point was that the 
ministers had to preach more frequently than on 
Sunday morning only, and that one or more of the 
additional sermons was to be devoted to conveying 
to the people the essence of Lutheran teaching as 
contained in the two catechisms. 

In the larger cities clergymen’s duties were at once 
more complex and more specialized. In urban cen- 
ters, where people were engaged in a range of pro- 
fessions, the schedule of church services was not 
dependent upon the seasonal demands of farming. 


39 Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 3, p. 52. 
40 Jbid., 3, p. 480 (Ahlsdorf parish near Herzberg). 
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It had to meet the needs of as many people as possi- 
ble. There had to be services enough that no one 
could excuse himself from once-weekly attendance by 
saying that he was always employed when sermons 
were being delivered. In populous parishes the par- 
sons needed assistance. They could not perform 
singlehandedly all the routine tasks of their office: 
preaching once or twice daily, visiting innumerable 
sick and distressed, marrying couples, christening 
infants, holding burial ceremonies, hearing confes- 
sion, supervising the schoolmaster and the sexton, 
and preparing sermons—not to speak of attending to 
their own families. 

To bear a portion of the pastoral load, sizable con- 
gregations, whether urban or not, maintained dea- 
cons and/or a preacher. Before and just after the 
Reformation came, both deaconates and_preacher- 
ships were subordinate positions, the occupants of 
the former often possessing authority from the pastor 
to dispense the sacraments. The pressing need for 
greater numbers of competent evangelical clergymen 
resulted in increased independence for both deacons 
and preachers. These lesser clerics were often given, 
in fact if not in theory, complete charge over souls in 
a church other than that over which the pastor him- 
self presided. Neither any longer found it necessary 
to seek permission from the minister to distribute 
the elements of Holy Communion, or to send pa- 
rishioners to the Pfarrkirche for baptismal or matri- 
monial rites. 

The distinction between deacons and preachers 
quickly fell away. During the early years of the 
Reformation, only the deacons were truly deputies 
of the pastor; preachers performed one function, 


namely, to preach so that both minister and deacons 


might be free to attend to other parish business. To 
be sure, preachers continued to deliver sermons more 


often than either deacons or pastor, but lack of Lu- 


theran clergymen rapidly forced their admittance to 
the ranks of those with full clerical powers. While 
in 1529 the visitors in Altenburg forbade the preacher 
in Lucka, a nearby town, to give the sacraments 
without a directive from the pastor, they added, 


And when the pastor is away, the preacher shall have 
authority and power when the need arises, either within 
the city or in the countryside, to administer the sacra- 
ments and to sing and read, just as the deacons have 
been allowed to do.*} 


Indeed, the role of the preacher became so like that 
of a deacon that by mid-century, outside of the larg- 
est urban churches, not even a verbal distinction was 
made between the two offices. Assistant pastors 
were simply deacons, and all shared the preaching. 
On April 26, 1529, when they entered Torgau, 
Luther and his fellow visitors found, besides the pas- 
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tor Gabriel Zwilling, two deacons.*? In contrast to 
the village parishes, more services were being held 
in Torgau than the city’s clergymen could well man- 
age, and the task of the visitors proved to be simpli- 
fying the weekly schedule. They established the fol- 
lowing program for preaching, dividing responsibility 
among the pastor and the deacons: 


Sunday 
Pastor to preach Gospel in city church (Pfarr- 
kirche) at usual morning hour 
First deacon to preach Gospel in monastery early 
in the morning 
Second deacon to preach catechism in city church 
in the afternoon 
Monday 
First deacon to preach on Matthew early in the 
morning 
Tuesday 
Same as Monday 
Wednesday 
Pastor to preach in the morning from one of the 
books of Moses or other Old Testament book 
Thursday 
Second deacon to preach in the morning from one 
of Paul’s letters 
Friday 
Same as Thursday 
Saturday 
No service 43 


All ceremonies were to be in accordance with the 
“Visitors’ Instruction.” The Lord’s Supper was to 
be celebrated on Sunday mornings, partaken of by 
those who had first been to confession. 

George Spalatin was rather harder on his assistants 
in Altenburg, a preacher as well as two deacons. But 
if he was as concerned as Luther about distribution 
of scriptural texts among paramount books of the 
Bible, he did not reveal it in the preaching schedule. 


Sunday 
Morning 
Pastor and preacher alternate from week to week 
between city church (Pfarrkirche) and castle 
church 
Afternoon 
Preacher and first deacon alternate from week to 
week between city church and castle church 
Monday 
Preacher to preach every week in castle church 
plus every other week in city church 
First deacon to preach the other Mondays in city 
church 
Tuesday 
Preacher in city church 
Second deacon in castle church 
Wednesday 
Afternoon 
First deacon preaches catechism in castle church 
Second deacon preaches catechism in city church 
Thursday 
Pastor in castle church 
Preacher in city church 


42 Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 4, p. 3. 
43 [bid., 4, τ. 4. 
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Friday 
Preacher in castle church 
First deacon in city church 
Saturday 
First deacon in castle church 
κ * κ 


Second deacon to preach shorter catechism and other- 
wise, for the sick in the hospital 

Every Monday and Friday morning, at 5:00 in sum- 
mer, at 6:00 in winter, somebody must preach in 
city church “for poor servants who cannot other- 
wise attend” 

Deacons to be in charge of baptising children in alter- 
nate weeks 

Deacons and preacher all to hear confession every 
week #4 


The overburdened, harried Spalatin preached twice 
a week; his preacher gave seven sermons one week 
and six the next; the first deacon five one week and 
four the next; and the second deacon either three or 
four a week, depending on how regularly he held 
devotions in the hospital. Whoever drew the un- 
allotted Monday and Friday matins bore that much 
heavier a load; and on feast days the schedule would 
have been as on Sundays. 

The fact that the clergymen were assigned to 
preach rather than merely to hold or preside over 
worship on these occasions 15 but another indication 
how prominent a place Luther believed teaching must 
play in the life of the reformed church. Under Ca- 
tholicism the priest’s signal act and special privilege 
had been elevating the elements of the Eucharist, but 
now the message of the Gospels was central. If 
Lutheran clergy abided by the “Visitors’ Instruc- 
tion,’ services also included the singing of Psalms, 
prayers, responses, and the reading of biblical pas- 
sages. Choice of songs and other parts of the liturgy 
was left to the discretion of the clergymen. 

Friedrich Myconius informed Johann Friedrich in 
1543 that he was accustomed to take yet another task 
upon himself in Gotha. 


Up until now, for the benefit of nearby pastors and 
of our young people, I have conducted instruction every 
week and sometimes also public disputation. And _ be- 
cause these exercises are good for our youth and for 
religion, it is necessary that either a pastor or preacher 
be maintained here who can do this work and service, 
in order that our precious young ones and the village 
pastors (of whom a number are badly informed) may 
be taught and drilled.*® 


In neither Saxony nor Thuringia were rules made 
before the 1540’s for clerical apparel. Nevertheless, 
customs rather quickly arose. On October 9, 1524, 
Martin Luther, who until then had always preached 
in his monk’s vestments, appeared in the mantle of 
a scholar.4¢ From then on more and more pastors 
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in Ernestine lands followed his example. It may 
have been difficult for clergymen who had spent dec- 
ades in the service of the Roman Catholic Church to 
set aside the popish garb, for in 1542 it required 
specification in Thuringia that thenceforth all pastors 
were to wear the scholar’s gown, modified by the 
addition of a white choir robe for the administration 
of Holy Communion.*? 

Whenever parishioners in country churches needed 
the emergency attentions of their pastor or of the 
deacon who served them, if someone were dying, for 
example, they were obliged to provide either horse or 
horse and wagon for his conveyance, and they were 
to return him home again. The peasants rendered 
this service so reluctantly that it was occasionally 
necessary for the Elector to resort to compulsion. 
In 1546 Johann Friedrich instructed his Schdsser in 
Torgau to punish anyone in the parish of Sernewitz 
who failed to provide transportation for his pastor.*® 
Even churches affiliated with Wittenberg had to be 
forced to fetch the deacons who brought them the 
word of God.*® 

Some of the churches of Luther’s day still stand 
in Saxony and Thuringia. In most of them worship 
no longer takes place. Some are in ruins, victims of 
war and neglect. The government has preempted 
others for use as barns, and one can occasionally see 
these simple Gothic edifices stuffed with hay and 
harboring carts and ladders.°° Others have stood 
empty since the “people’s revolution” of 1949, and 
even those in use on Sunday morning are locked up 
tight from 11:00 am. one Sabbath until about 9:00 
a.m. the next. Still, it is possible to wade through 
weeds and peer through dusty windows into the dark 
interiors. The country churches have changed little 
since the sixteenth century. No wealthy patrons 
“updated” their decor during succeeding centuries, 
introducing ornate baroque altars or neo-Gothic 
gingerbread. Within thick stone walls there were 
and there are the simplest of altars, a lectern, and 
wooden benches, now, no doubt, of somewhat better 
quality than the originals. 

The faithful who appear today are mostly old 
women and children, and they do not fill even the 
rural sanctuaries. In the 1530’s and 1540's the men 
also came, and women of all ages. They were apt 
to be roughly dressed and unevenly mannered, and 
when their pastor appeared they did not always show 
him that deference which East German Christians 
pay their long-suffering clergymen today. They were 
restless, even unruly. Some were wont to stroll 
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about during the service.** Their infants cried. They 
had no songbooks, but if their sexton had been dili- 
gent, both children and adults knew their Psalms 
from instruction. They had memorized Luther’s 
rendition of the 130th Psalm, “Aus tiefer Not schrei 
ich zu dir” (De profundis) ; of the 46th Psalm, “Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott’; and of the 124th Psalm, 
“War Gott nicht mit uns diese Zeit.” They could 
sing some of the liturgical hymns, “Wir glauben all 
an einen Gott” (Credo) for example, or “Iesaja dem 
Propheten das geschah” (Sanctus), or “Herr Gott, 
dich loben wir’ (Te Deum laudamus), all of which 
Luther ‘had prepared for evangelical Christians. They 
said the Lord’s Prayer along with their pastor.*? 
They preferred to hear in the sermons messages of 
comfort and admonition, lessons that they could under- 
stand and apply to their own lives. They would not 
have liked their minister to expound fine points of 
theology even if he could have done so. 

To such unsophisticated, rude flocks as these the 
majority of Ernestine clergymen devoted their lives. 
To the extent that their modest abilities and time- 
consuming husbandry permitted, they attempted 
daily to exert Christian influence on the Elector’s 
average subjects. Their church forbade them to 
count on compensation in heaven for all their labor; 
they demanded a minimal reward on earth in the 
form of dependable, enlarged incomes. 


5. THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF 
THE MINISTERS 


Historians have had little concrete to say about the 
economic situation of evangelical pastors in Ernes- 
tine territories during the first half of the sixteenth 
They have accepted without question the 
generalization disseminated by Martin Luther him- 
self that the first Lutheran ministers were almost to 
a man ill paid. In this chapter I shall examine that 
assumption. I shall have more to say about Thuringia 
than Saxony because the archives yield far more 
information about the former. Despite the lack of 
data for Saxony, it is my strong impression that con- 


51 The habit of strolling and otherwise interrupting the 
service was evidently so widespread that the Ernestine terri- 
torial diet held in Zwickau between December 18, 1530, and 
January 24, 1531, dealt with it. Representatives of the es- 
tates demanded that the Elector instruct the Wittenberg 
theologians to write a pamphlet, for distribution to each 
parish, admonishing the people not to stand in the church- 
yard, in the marketplace, or in the street, and not to walk 
in and out of the church, but rather to go straight to church 
and remain there quietly until the sermon was over. The 
Elector did as the estates asked. See Burkhardt, 1903: pp. 
409, 410. The theologians’ pamphlet appeared in 1531 under 
the title “Vermanung aus vnsers gnedigsten herrn des Chur- 
fursten zu Sachssen befelh gestellet, durch den _ prediger 
zuuor lesen widder Gotslesterung und fullerey,” ibid., p. 217, 
footnote 3. 

52 Compare to Boés, 1958-1959: esp. pp. 24-28. 
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ditions existing in the western province obtained in 
the eastern also. Certainly apart from local varia- 
tions, economic relationships between pastors and 
parishioners were the same in both places. 

This chapter falls into four parts. I shall first re- 
view sources of the ministers’ income. As some of 
these sources had dried up altogether during the 
1520’s while others were yielding only stingily— 
which drought the pastors’ plentiful laments attested 
to—I shall next survey the several facets of the Re- 
formers’ program for mitigating clerical deprivation 
and for insuring the pastors better and more reliable 
provision in the future. Then, using my data on 
finances from parishes in and around two prominent 
Thuringian towns, Weida in the eastern half and 
Gotha in the west, I shall determine the degree of 
success achieved by 1555 in upgrading ministers’ 
salaries. Finally, I shall assess the significance of 
improvement in pastoral maintenance for the Ernes- 
tine Reformation. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


From the launching of the second general visitation in 
1528, the visitors made careful inquiry into resources 
available in every parish for the support of clergy- 
men.’ A set of deed-like documents, assembled over 
centuries and collectively referred to as the parish 
“register,” stated what each pastor was entitled to. 
The visitors had great difficulty in ascertaining pa- 
rishioners’ obligations to their pastor if these certifi- 
cates, the only written evidence of such commitments, 
had been either lost or destroyed. Catholic priests 
had jealously guarded these pieces of parchment, as 
did Lutheran ministers who came to possess them. 
In some parts of Thuringia the peasants had, in the 
course of their uprising in 1525, managed to destroy 
them, and with them a few of their detested taxes 
and duties. In other instances unwavering Catholic 
priests on being unseated took their registers with 
them. Justus Menius, visitor, and superintendent in 
Fisenach, wrote to Elector Johann Friedrich in 1545, 
describing visitorial practices during the two pre- 
ceding decades : 


In some [parishes] there remained old popish priests 
whom it had been necessary to pension off against their 
will, and some [other, younger priests] who had shortly 
before received their severance pay. ... They... kept 
the proper old parish registers. ... The other [Lutheran] 
pastors, who had only come to the parishes shortly be- 
fore, had at that time absolutely no reliable information 
nor experience of what belonged to the parish. The 


1In his instructions to the visitors, issued in June, 1527 
(reproduced in Sehling, 1902-1904, 1, p. 143), Elector Johann 
ordered inquiry into parish incomes. This was, however, a 
secondary activity until 1528; during 1527 the visitors were 
to pay especial attention to appointing superintendents in 
leading towns, creating order in chaotic parishes, and elimi- 
nating false teaching. 
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old ones were unwilling and the new unable to make an 
exact report... .? 


The visitors had no alternative but to accept the 
ministers’ own word as to what they ought to receive 
each year, despite the fact that these accounts were 
often highly inaccurate. 

In the face of this persistent obstacle, those men 
(bewidmungswerker) to whom the Elector in 1545 
assigned the task of determining the property of each 
parish, employed a new method. Instead of accept- 
ing the pastors’ own versions, they interviewed 
“home owners, elders, and others from the com- 
munity” concerning what the pastor was owed.? But 
by that late date much tax, offering, tenth, and labor 
service had already fallen away.‘ 

The nature of pastors’ incomes reflects the still 
fundamentally medieval organization of rural society 
in Germany. Far from receiving a cash salary, the 
evangelical ministers, like their Catholic predeces- 
sors, lived on the varied obligatory contributions 
their parishioners made each year and on what they 
themselves could raise on the glebe arable. While 
the process of substituting money for labor service, 
tenths, and gifts in kind had begun, outside of the 
few large towns it was not yet very far advanced; 
on the eve of the Reformation coin constituted but 
a small fraction of clerical revenues.® 

What currency the ministers got came from four 
principal sources. The first was ground rent (erb- 
gins). Over the centuries Catholic churches had 
come by means of testaments into possession of acre- 
age larger than any pastor could work himself. It 
became customary for this to be let out, usually in 
exchange for a fixed annual sum of money, ground 


2WSA reg. Ii 1889, fol. 3. 

3 Ibid. 

4Karl Pallas has shown that in the Electorate many con- 
tributions still made in 1521 were withheld by 1523 (1928: 
pp. 90-91). 

5In contrast to weights and measures, units of currency, 
though not necessarily their metal content, remained the same 
in Ernestine lands during the period under investigation. 
From the point of view of the wealthy, the Gulden or Florin 
was the basic measure of things monetary; the peasants, 
however, scarcely ever possessed one of these coins even 
though their annual income may have reached a total of two 
dozen florins or more. The lower classes dealt in Groschen, 
of which there were twenty-one to a florin, in pennies (ab- 
breviated “ἃ. for “denarii’’) worth one twelfth of a 
Groschen, and in Heller or halfpennies. A “sneberger” was 
a Groschen minted in Schneeberg. . Because feudal obliga- 
tions originated prior to the establishment of this monetary 
system, church registers contain references to old moneys 
that, like the shilling in England today, were no longer in 
use but understood by the populace and for purposes of pay- 
ing simply converted into their sixteenth-century equivalent. 
The Meissen, new, or good Schock referred not to a coin 
but to sixty of the new Groschen, while an old Schock de- 
noted twenty Groschen. The Schilling and the “old penny” 
were worth in current money 1 gr., 4 d., and 144 new pence 
respectively. 
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rent, but sometimes for payment of grain tithes 
(zehnte) or other products such as fowl (zinshuner). 
Whether paid in money or kind, or in a combination 
of both, fees had been set at the time the acreage 
had first been let out. They had not risen with the 
cost of living or the value of real estate and were by 
the sixteenth century usually small sums, mere tokens 
of obligation to the pastor. Men using the land 
were generally allowed to pass it on to their sons, 
though from 1528 on the visitors behaved as if 
clergymen had the right to repossess it whenever a 
renter died. Some payments designated erbzins may 
have originated as a money substitute for labor 
service. 

Second, pastors had traditionally received payment 
for the saying of certain masses. Just as men of 
means had endowed altars and provided for priests 
to say Mass at them, other well-fixed individuals had 
donated money to their parish churches for periodic 
(sometimes weekly, more often yearly) reading of 
these masses. The pastor responsible for them was 
paid a sum of money each year by the elders of the 
congregation (kirchveter, eltern, or altarleute,), whose 
chief duty it was to administer the income of the 
church.?, When private masses were abolished, the 
elders often withheld the stipends. It was unreason- 
able, they thought, to remunerate a man for work he 
no longer performed. As amounts rendered for 
reading endowed masses were often larger than the 
income from ground rent, their withdrawal repre- 
sented a severe loss to affected clergymen.® 

A third source of money was the quarterly offering 
(quatemberopfer or pfarrecht), a traditional gift tak- 
ing various forms. Usually each person over twelve 
years of age (1.6., each communicant) laid a small 
sum of money upon or near the altar on each of four 
annual feast days. Unlike ground rent, the offering 
had increased in many parishes from the original 
four pence a year (an amount indicated by its old 
name, opferpfennig) to as much as a Groschen. In 
some villages, every master and mistress of a home 
paid, instead of quarterly offering, one Groschen 
(hausgroschen) annually and every other member of 


6 Lutge, 1957: p. 91, gives the meaning of erbsins. Ac- 
cording to him, except in cases where the right to pass land 
on to heirs was contractually specified, a landlord did retain 
the right to take back property when a renter died. Never- 
theless, the annual rent might be called erbzins. 

7] have inferred the role of the elders from the frequent 
mention of them in visitation protocols. In neither archival 
materials nor secondary literature have I encountered dis- 
cussion of these parish officials. Be that as it may, the visi- 
tors took their presence everywhere for granted. 

8 The visitors’ policy was to insist that these sums be re- 
stored but without allowing them to be further identified 
with illegal masses. They invented no new name for the 
contribution but told parish representatives that every com- 
munity was responsible for supporting its pastor and that 
funds intended for use by the church were under no circum- 
stances to be withdrawn. 
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the household a half Groschen. Sometimes home 
owners (hausbesessene menner) paid a higher sum 
than non-homeowners. But all these arrangements 
fell into the general category of “offering.” Natu- 
rally the more populous a parish, the more a pastor 
stood to gain or lose by the introduction or removal 
of this obligation. In cities the amount of Opfer 
collected was often so considerable that it was di- 
vided among pastors and deacons. 

Fourth, the practice of paying pastors, and fre- 
quently also sextons, for the services they rendered 
to individuals was widespread at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century.° In Ernestine Saxony and 
Thuringia couples gave the ministers one Groschen 
(aufbietgroschen) at the time of their betrothal, when 
they asked him to declare the banns, and a second 
Groschen (gusammengebengroschen, traugroschen, or 
copulation groschen) when he married them. Par- 
ents owed the same fee (taufgroschen) on having an 
infant christened, and the relative of a dead person 
a Groschen (creuz- or begrebnissgroschen) for the 
burial ceremony.'° The charge for baptism had 
arisen as a substitute for a good meal formerly ten- 
dered to the pastor and the sexton after the rite. 
Under minister’s income in the visitation records 
can often be found an entry similar to the following: 
‘Pastor's accidentia: 1 gr. from betrothal; the bride 
gives 1 gr.; 1 gr. for the christening dinner; 1 gr. 
from burial.” 11 

The fifth source of revenue appears to have been 
enjoyed only by pastors in western Thuringia. 
Clergymen in the vicinity of Eisenach and Gotha fre- 
quently received part of their yearly income from 
interest (widerkeuflich gins) on whatever portion of 
their churches’ money the elders of the congregation 
had lent out.1? Parishes made profit in this way 
from endowment funds and cash offerings.* But 
outside of western Thuringia interest on church 


9See Naumann, 1910: pp. 137-155; and Naumann, 1911: 
pp. 59-93. 

10 Tf the dead person was a child, the fee was sometimes 
reduced by half. In some parishes pastor and sexton split a 
Groschen for each of these services, the pastor receiving 8 d. 
and the sexton 4 d. In others the sexton’s compensation was 
above and beyond the pastor’s Groschen. 

11 See, for example, parish Gadegast in Electoral Saxony 
(Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 1, p. 441). There is occasional 
indication that the burial Groschen may have’had the same 
origin. In 1533, in the parish of Lehsten near Saalfeld, the 
visitors replaced the meal owed the minister after each fu- 
neral with payment of one Groschen (WSA reg. li 4, fol. 
395). 

12 Compare to Keyser, 1951: pp. 214-215, 225. 

13 Tt was just this practice of usury against which Dr. 
Jakob Strauss, the first evangelical preacher in Eisenach, had 
railed in 1523, thereby provoking his Elector. In WSA reg. 
Ii 126, fol. 5, Straus is reported to have preached, “Lieben 
bruder in Cristo, Ir seid nit schuldig den geistlichenn die 
Zinss Zugeben, so vonn Wucher und widerkauffen herruren, 
dan ir sundiget tddlich. so irs thut. Will mans aber habenn, 
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money evidently belonged to the churches themselves 
rather than to the pastors. 

By far the greatest portion of village and rural 
pastors’ income consisted of produce. The sixth 
type of addition to clerical livelihood was sacks of 
threshed grain collected each year from peasants, 
burghers, and noblemen. The Elector’s subjects 
called this gift variously decimation, tetzem, and 
decem. Despite its name, it was a tax fixed for each 
acreage rather than a percentage of each parishioner’s 
cereal crop. In Ernestine Thuringia the German 
word zgehnt was reserved for a set portion of an 
acre’s yield; if the visitation protocols from Saxony 
are a reliable indicator for all Ernestine lands, it was 
nearer a thirtieth than a tenth. It was often said of 
grain given as Zehnt that the amount rose and fell 
(“steigt und fellt’) from year to year, depending 
obviously upon rainfall, blight, and other uncontrol- 
lable factors. In addition, the Zehnt was paid in 
sheaves that the pastor had to thresh himself." 


so geschieht euch gewalt leidts dann nimpt man euch ‘denn 
Rock so gebt denn mantel hinnach.’” This was most likely 
a biased account given by members of Eisenach’s city council, 
who feared Strauss might cause an uprising among the peas- 
ants. The peasantry did complain vociferously about clerical 
usury. See Fuchs and Franz, 2, for example, 1942: 1217, 
April 27, 1525. 

Luther, too, had initially looked with disfavor on this sort 
of profiteering, but circumstances quickly forced him to toler- 
ate usurious interest that benefited the churches and to confine 
his disapproval to business methods of unscrupulous trades- 
. men. In this first (short) “Sermon von dem Wucher (WA: 
6, pp. 1-9), given in 1519, Luther mocked Catholic priests 
who thought they had to practice usury for the good of the 
Church. His second (long) “Sermon von dem Wucher”’ 
(WA: 6, pp. 36-60), dated 1520, dealt exclusively with usury 
in commerce. This is also true of “Von Kaufhandlung und 
Wucher” (WA: 15, pp. 279-313; 1525). In his attack on 
usury (1540), “An die Pfarrherrn, wider den Wucher zu 
predigen, Vermahnung’” (WA: 51, pp. 325-424), Luther 
stated that he did not have widderkeufflicher Zins in mind, 
“Sondern von dem Leyhen, darin der Wucher fast alle sein 
geschefft itzt treibet, sonderlich jm Geld leyhen” (p. 333). 

14 Herrmann, 1937-1947: 2, p. 137, is of the opinion that 
peasants owed the fixed decimation while the nobility paid 
the fluctuating Zehnt. Only in eastern Thuringia do both 
Zehnt and tetzem appear on the registers. It is true that 
knights’ contributions were more often Zehnt than tetzem, 
but particularly around Altenburg records of Zehnt are too 
copious to allow us to assume that they were all paid by 
members of the nobility. If they had been, we would be 
forced to conclude that the burden of supporting the clergy 
lay primarily on the Ritterschaft rather than the Bauern. 
Other evidence strongly contradicts this. 

In Electoral Saxony there was no single definition of 
Zehnt. In some parishes all grain offering was called Zehnt 
and was rendered in sheaves. In Zahna Zehnt was “the 
thirtieth sheaf of the same size as the people bind for them- 
selves,” the accepted fraction throughout the Electorate 
(Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 1, p. 374). In Gadegast, Zehnt 
was evidently a synonym for what in Thuringia was classi- 
fled as tetzem, given in Scheffel of threshed grain, not the 
thirtieth part of a man’s crop (tbid., p. 440). In other parts 
of Electoral Saxony grain donated in Scheffel was referred 
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Pastors had to be on guard lest their parishioners 
gave them short measure or inferior grain. In 1555 
the visitors in Zahna in Saxony recorded the minis- 
ter’s plaint “that the citizens [burger] who give him 
the thirtieth part have until now altogether falsely 
measured and always removed the best [grain] and 
left him the very worst as tenth.”?® They had con- 
tinued to do this despite an order of the visitors, 
given more than two decades previously, that an end 
be put to this dishonest practice.t® In 1556 the visi- 
tors in Thuringia reported to the three sons of 
Johann Friedrich that everyone from peasants to 
nobility had always given the lowest quality of 
grain.'7 

Seventh, apart from grain parishioners gave their 
pastors a wide variety of items that they had either 
raised or made, some of them occurring in the regis- 
ters with sufficient regularity to suggest that they 
had not merely local significance but characterized the 
relations between pastors and their congregations 
throughout the Ernestine lands and beyond. One of 
these was bread. It must in an earlier age have 
been every family’s duty to supply the parish priest 
with either one or two loaves of bread a year. By 
the sixteenth century, the cleric collected them as 
needed.*® As with sheaves of grain, people scrimped 
on the size of their loaves. Housewives were wont to 
bake somewhat smaller loaves for the church than 
for their own tables, and the visitors were at last 
forced to ordain that the bread for the pastor be of 
the same weight as the peasants’ own.’® 

In most parishes the pastor also received chickens 
each year. These were of three sorts: young birds 
surrendered on the feast of St. Michael in September 
and therefore called michelhuner; older hens (fass- 
nachthennen) that had been fed through the autumn 
and presented to the pastor on Fassnacht, seven 
weeks less two days before Easter; and occasionally 
a capon, given at no stated time. Where dozens of 


to as Zins and stands in the visitation protocols beside large 
quantities of sheaf Zehnt (1bid., p. 421). 

15 [bid., p. 386. 

16 [bid. 

17 WSA reg. Ii 75, fol. 62. 

18 Wherever the term sprengbrot is found, it refers to bread 
originally given the pastor during the Christmas season, as 
payment for sprinkling the houses with holy water to make 
them safe from evil spirits (Karl Pallas, 1928: p. 81). 

19 The visitors permitted the substitution of coin for bread, 
but the amount of money stipulated differed from place to 
place. In some parishes it was 4 d. per loaf, in others 16 d., 
and in still others a full 3 gr. Undoubtedly the second and 
third sums represented more than the market value of a loaf 
of bread. After all, a pound of veal cost the Elector, who 
certainly paid more than the peasants, just 3 d. in 1527, and 
throughout the period under study a goose cost 2 gr. 
(Perthes, 1903: p. 23). The visitors must have set a dear 
cash substitute for the bread offering in order to compel 
people to be fair about the loaves they set aside for their 
pastors. 
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these fowl appear among parish dues, it seems likely 
that every family was compelled to offer one. Ordi- 
narily only a few are found on the registers. 

Numerous and varied were the other items pre- 
sented annually to pastors in some parishes. Among 
them were flax, cheese, free milling at the local mill, 
free use of the community shepherd, poppy seed, 
geese, fish, oil, tallow, garden vegetables, thirtieths of 
livestock, and honey. In Saxony more often than 
in Thuringia parishioners gave their clergymen eggs 
at Eastertime. In both provinces beeswax seems to 
have been the special gift of the church elders; each 
year they brought their pastor from one to three 
pounds of it.?° 

The last category of contribution was the one most 
resented by the peasantry: labor service (frondienst). 
Its inclusion among the famous Twelve Articles shows 
how intensely the peasants disliked it. Labor service 
meant performing specific tasks, such as raking hay 
or threshing, at late spring or autumn harvest time, 
or plowing or carting and spreading manure early 
in the spring. By the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury these obligations no longer fell upon everyone 
in the parish.22, Where pastors could still command 
labor service at all, they were likely to enjoy no more 
than two or three man-days of it. The peasants 
themselves, however, owed such help to local nobility 
as well, and it was this combination of feudal duties, 
necessarily to be carried out precisely when their 
own fields demanded attention, that weighed so 
heavily upon them. 
A more flexible but just as binding type of labor 
service was the responsibility for keeping churches, 
parsonages, stalls, sheds, and fences at all times in 
good repair.””. Particularly if a parsonage had burnt 
down or collapsed from long neglect, or if a new 
dwelling were required owing to reorganization of 
parishes, demands on peasants’ time would have been 
severe and their displeasure great. This sort of 
service did not, of course, count officially toward 
pastors’ income; all the same it augmented it con- 
siderably. In theory at least, evangelical clergymen 
did not need to rent or purchase housing or to make 
expenditures for more than minor, routine repairs. 


20 The purpose of this donation is uncertain. The beeswax 
may have been turned into candles of much higher quality 
than those made of tallow. If so, the wax was definitely for 
the pastors’ private use and not for the illumination of church 
sanctuaries. 

21 Lutge, 1957: p. 135, maintains that throughout the six- 
teenth century peasants in Electoral Saxony were winning 
increased relief from labor service. As I encountered virtu- 
ally no instances of the awarding of such relief by church 
authorities, and in view of the Elector’s attempt to impose 
upkeep of ecclesiastical buildings upon the peasants, I am 
inclined to think that the Lutheran Reformation slowed prog- 
ress previously underway toward abolishment of outmoded 
manorial obligations. 

22 See pp. 32-33 above. 
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Reality, however, was a good deal different from 
theory. As said above, parishioners were not turning 
over all that was ordained in the parish registers for 
their pastors’ support. Whether or not the people 
actually opposed Catholicism, when the authority of 
the papal hierarchy succumbed to that of the Elector 
of Saxony, they began to withhold as much as they 
successfully could. Actual peasant uprising and de- 
struction of ecclesiastical property was a sporadic 
event, occurring mainly in western and southern 
parts of Ernestine Thuringia. But nearly every pas- 
tor in Ernestine lands was beset by the withholding 
of money for endowed masses, of offering, accidentia, 
decimation, and labor service. Luther was exag- 
gerating only slightly when he lamented to Elector 
Johann on October 31, 1525, “The parishes lie every- 
where in wretched state. No one gives anything nor 
pays; the offerings and soul pennies have fallen 
away; taxes either do not exist or are too small... 
the common man respects neither preacher nor pas- 
tor....” 7% He added just over a year later, 


The pastors’ grievances nearly everywhere exceed all 
bounds. The peasants are unwilling to give anything 
anymore. The people’s ungratefulness for the holy Word 
of God undoubtedly constitutes a great plague sent by 
God. If I could do it in good conscience, I would see 
to it that they had neither pastors nor preachers but 
were forced to live like sows—which they do anyway. 
Now that the Pope’s rule has been brought to an end, 
there is no more fear of God or morality; everyone does 
just exactly as he pleases.?4 


ATTEMPTS TO END PASTORAL POVERTY 


As early as 1523, years before the general visita- 
tions got underway, Luther, adapting an idea of 
Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, had devised a 
plan to guide the magistrates of Leisnig in adminis- 
tering the numerous ecclesiastical properties and in- 
comes in their town.?° He published it under the 
title “The Establishment of a Community Chest: 
Advice on How to Handle Church Properties.” 29 


23 WA: Briefwechsel, 3, 937. 

24WA: Briefwechsel, 4, 1052, November 22, 1526. 

25 Kawerau, 1882: p. 78. 

76 “Ordenung eyns gemeynen kastens. Radschlag wie die 
geystlichen gutter zu handeln sind.’ WA: 12, pp. 1-30. 
Luther suggested that the people of Leisnig gather at the 
town hall on January 13 every year to elect ten “administra- 
tors of the chest” (kastenvorsteher), two from the no- 
bility, two city councillors, three common men from the 
town, and three peasants from the surrounding countryside. 
Each of these four groups was to have its own key to the 
chest so that no one could open it without the consent of all 
the others. The ten Vorsteher were to meet every Sunday 
between 11:00 a.m. and the early afternoon vespers to discuss 
whatever required their attention. They were to be respon- 
sible for collecting all money and goods, hiring workmen to 
repair structures belonging to the parish, distributing alms 
to the poor on the Sabbath, hiring a schoolmaster for the 
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The eventual institution of his program in Ernestine 
urban centers resulted there in a noticeable improve- 
ment in the lot of affected clergymen; before. Luther’s 
death, use of the plan had hastened, at least in lead- 
ing cities, the transformation of clerical revenues from 
sundry grain and produce to a yearly cash salary. 

As Luther saw it, community chests would prevent 
income from church benefices from reverting to their 
endowers. In the introduction to his tract, the Re- 
former pointed out that wealth once dedicated to 
church use must remain in the church and that nei- 
ther endowers nor their heirs should be allowed to 
take back what they had ρίνεη." 7 He paid surpris- 
ingly little attention to the fact that large numbers 
of ecclesiastical benefices suddenly come under city 
control made essential setting up a central agency 
to collect and administer their incomes. In Eisenach 
alone at the time of the visitation of 1533 there were 
a monastery with ten canons and twenty-two vicars; 
three parishes, two of them with pastors; and thirty- 
eight non-monastic vicarates including fifteen whose 
possessors did not reside and twenty-three still occu- 
pied by priests. With the exception of the ten can- 
ons, who divided the cloister income equally, every 
clergyman had his own annual allotment of money 
and produce.”® Ejisenach was not unusual; like every 
other community of proportions greater than a coun- 
try hamlet, Leisnig undoubtedly had its share of en- 
dowed altars. 

Community chests were to be the wave of the 
near future, installed by the visitors in 1528-1529 
and 1533-1534 wherever ecclesiastical economics 
were complex enough to warrant it. The system 
functioned well enough in Wittenberg, where the 
theologians themselves sat looking on. Elsewhere 
community chests were neither so easily organized 
nor so smoothly administered. Even in Leisnig the 
city council refused to ratify Luther’s Ordnung im- 
mediately inasmuch as the councillors were reluctant 
to sacrifice their interests in benefices endowed by 
families, guilds, or brotherhoods of which they were 
members. Luther may indeed have tried to shame 
them into acceptance by publishing his plan, includ- 
ing all the specific references to Leisnig.*® If this 
was his intention, his strategem failed, for only in 


boys and a schoolmistress for the girls under twelve years 
of age, and for paying clergy and teachers four times a year. 
Three times annually the parishioners were to be obliged to 
gather at the Rathaus, presumably to hear a report on the 
state of church finances. At the end of their term of office, 
outgoing committee members were to offer the new ones in- 
struction in supervising the community chest. 

27 WA: 12, p. 12. Beneficiaries of endowments who truly 
needed the income from altars, provided they were not 
Catholic clergymen, should be allowed to continue receiving 
it, but those with other means of livelihood would have to 
turn the altars over to the community chest. 

28 WSA reg. Ii 4, fol. 135-148. 
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1529, under pressure from the visitors, did the coun- 
cillors finally agree to a community chest. 

In Altenburg, even after many church _ benefices 
had been attached to the community chest, its reve- 
nues were not great enough to pay a pastor as well 
as preacher, deacons, and schoolmasters. Until 1539, 
when he requested regular maintenance from the city, 
pastor and superintendent George Spalatin took no 
salary.*° 

During the second general visitation, the visitors 
found themselves everywhere in the position of hav- 
ing to prod, shame, argue, and threaten parish rep- 
resentatives into augmenting their contributions sut- 
ficiently to support a minister. Within the Electorate 
the visitors were able to reestablish the traditional 
Opfer and the Stolgebiihren. But in many parts of 
Thuringia these taxes were still so thoroughly iden- 
tied with papal oppression that attempts to bring 
them back to life gave rise to rumors that the Elec- 
toral deputies were planning to resuscitate Catholi- 
cism.?! Luther, his associates, and subsequent visi- 
tors were very sensitive to this charge and ultimately 
allowed parishioners to make a single annual payment 
to their pastors. It mattered little whether moneys 
were labeled as offering or not; what was crucial was 
that they be given. 

For all the Reformers’ initial attempts to improve 
pastors’ economic status, and for all their moderate 
successes, clerical salaries in general remained inade- 
quate. Luther described the ministers’ economic 
situation to the Elector as in some respects worse 
than that of the peasants : 


The parish properties are not their own to pass on to 
their heirs, while even the peasants have their own lands. 
. . . Today or tomorrow they [the pastors] may have to 
leave the acreage they use and go away with empty 
hands. . . . Besides that, now that they have wives and 
children they are poorer than their predecessors; indeed 
they are reduced to beggary.*? 


New solutions to pastoral poverty had to be found. 
By the late autumn of 1526 Luther had begun to 
realize that income from properties of the large, 


landed cloisters might be used to inject new life into 

29 Introduction to “Ordenung eyns gemeynen_ kastens,” 
WA: 12, pp. 7-8. 

30 WSA reg. Ii 6, fol. 82. Until 1530 Spalatin lived on 
the stipend of 160 fl. a year that Frederick the Wise had 
guaranteed him for life. In 1530 he accepted a lump sum of 
1600 fl. instead. Besides this, he received throughout the in- 
come from an altar in Torgau’s Martenkirche (Hoss, 1960: 
pp. 280, 394, 396). 

31 See, for example, the 1554-1555 visitors’ post-visitation 
summary of the principles guiding their recent administrative 
decisions in the superintendency of Weida: “Mann hatt auch 
mit den leuten in der statt und dorffern handlenn wollenn 
das sie iren Seelsorgernn begrebnis groschen gebenn. Die- 
weill aber gespurtt das es eine murmelunge, wie man wider- 
umb papistereien auffrichten wolte bringenn mochte, habenn 
wirs unnterlassenn” (WSA reg. Ii 75, fol. 62-63). 

32 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1873, October, 1531. 
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a foundering clergy. On November 22 he wrote to 
Elector Johann, 


Your Electoral Grace has the power to compel those 
cities or towns that are rich enough, to maintain schools, 
preaching posts, and parsonages. If they are unwilling 
to consider doing this for the salvation of their souls, 
then Your Electoral Grace, as the highest guardian of 
youth and all who are in need, must force them to do it. 
... For there is no more necessary thing than to produce 
people of our persuasion to help govern [the churches ]. 
But if they [the Elector’s subject in cities and towns] 
are not sufficiently well to do and would be too hard 
pressed, then the monastic properties are there, which 
were primarily endowed for ecclesiastical purposes and 
can still be exploited in order to spare the common man. 
Your Electoral Grace can very easily imagine what an 
unanswerable outcry there would ultimately be if schools 
and parishes collapsed and if nobles took possession of 
cloister properties, as it is already reported that some 
have done. 


After completing the visitation of Aemter Weida, 
Arnshaug, Possneck, Ziegenruck, and Saalfeld in 
August of 1527, Philip Melanchthon and his fellow 
visitors included in their report to Johann a recom- 
mendation that monastic income be used to improve 
minister's revenues.** They ought really to have 
urged that monasteries’ wealth be more frequently 
drawn on in the future. The Elector, in his instruc- 
tions to the visitors, had already awarded them the 
right to enlarge needy clerics’ incomes by means of 
forced grants from the cloisters.*° In short, the 
Elector had already heeded Luther’s advice. What 
remains of the protocols from the 1527 visitation in- 
dicates that the visitors had made scant use of their 
power.°° . 

At the Ernestine diet opening in Zwickau on Jan- 
uary 25, 1531, the estates approved taking over in- 


33 WA: Briefwechsel, 4, 1052. Out of context Luther’s 
reference to youth and to converting people confuses the 
meaning of the passage. He was arguing that men presently 
holding pastoral positions must receive financial aid if they 
were to be expected to stay and help young people, some of 
them hopefully future ministers, toward firm evangelical 
conviction. 

While Frederick the Wise had all his life remained op- 
posed to direct interference in monasterial affairs—had not, 
indeed, permitted Luther to abolish Catholic masses in Wit- 
tenberg’s All Saints’ Monastery—his brother Johann was of 
a different temper. In western Thuringia, where rebelling 
peasants had totally destroyed some monasteries and brought 
others into extreme disorder, the new Elector did not hesi- 
tate to assume administrative powers. The Benedictine 
monks of Thalburgel ceded their cloister to the prince in 
March of 1526 in exchange for payment of 30 florins to each. 
The same year Johann had an evangelical preacher and a 
new supervisor sent to the Premonstratensian monastery in 
Mildenfurt without the Catholic prior having either resigned 
or been dismissed. Lutheran preachers were assigned to 
numerous nunneries. (Hoss and Klein, 1967: p. 91.) 

34 Melanchthon, 1926: p. 563. 

35 “Instruction vnd befelch,” Sehling, 1902-1904: 1, p. 146. 

36 WSA reg. Ii 522. 
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comes from conventual properties. The Elector 
entrusted further consideration of the matter to a 
committee on sequestration. This committee made 
the following recommendations: that a precise inven- 
tory of monasteries’ possessions be made, that goods 
removed from cloisters during the peasant rebellion 
be returned, that new convent administrators be re- 
quired to present their accounts twice a year, and that 
monastic incomes be employed in paying both clergy 
and schoolmasters and to help defray the costs of the 
planned general visitation.** The month the diet 
met, Luther and Melanchthon, apparently knowing 
the issue of sequestration was on the agenda, col- 
laborated in preparing a letter to the Elector in which 
they argued that it was not only his right but his 
duty to use monastic revenues to meet the pressing 
needs of clergymen in all his lands.28 In May Luther 
reiterated this opinion to Chancellor Gregor Brtick.*® 

In June, 1531, sequestrators appointed by Johann 
began the work of determining what lands and money 
belonged to the monasteries. At first the officials 
came into conflict with urban communities, at whose 
disposal the visitors had often already placed the re- 
sources of monasteries within their boundaries. On 
July 3, 1531, Luther complained to Elector Johann 
that in Grimma the sequestrators were undermining 
the authority of the visitors by revoking or ignoring 
their orders, and he asked the prince to suspend fur- 
ther sequestration until this difficulty had been re- 
solved.4° Sequestration did not stop, but a certain 
modus vivendi seems to have been achieved. Urban 
monasteries whose wealth had already been allotted 
to community chests were on the whole not inter- 
fered with, and the sequestration committees concen- 
trated their attention on the rich, landed monasteries 
of the countryside. 

Although Johann Friedrich did not formally bring 
cloisters under the direct supervision of his officials 
until 1543, from his accession to the Electorship in 
1532 he freely granted pastors money or produce 
from their stores. He asked the visitors of 1533- 
1534 to recommend what each pastor required as a 
supplement; he would then order it given from se- 
questration. It all seemed very simple. In some 
places—in Amt Gotha, for example—the visitors de- 
cided immediately what clergymen were to receive. 
In others, among them Amt Saalfeld, they waited 
until they had finished and had had an opportunity 
to evaluate ministerial incomes before demanding 
specific grants. 


37 Hoss and Klein, 1967: pp. 92-93. 

38 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1766. 

39 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1822. I have accepted the evi- 
dence of Kolde (1874: p. 18) that in 1529, after a brief 
period of retirement, Briick was appointed chancellor for life. 

40 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1841. 
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Having had their hopes lifted by promises, many 
pastors saw no additional money for years. In mid- 
December of 1535, Friedrich Myconius, pastor and 
superintendent in Gotha, wrote urgently to Johann 
Friedrich: 


The grants that were made to poor pastors whom οἷς 
was unable to help in any other way, and which your 
Electoral Grace consented to and commanded, remain 
nevertheless to this very day unfulfilled, unconcluded, 
and unexecuted. ... It is our extremely humble plea to 
Your Electoral Grace that, for God’s sake and that of 
the poor ministers and communities who for over two 
years now have been filled with hope and kept going, 
you graciously command the sequestrators, as already 
done several times before, finally to conclude and deliver 
said grants.*! 


A year later the visitors in Thuringia informed the 
Elector that numerous clergymen still had not re- 
ceived their grants. They reported that one of the 
executors of sequestration had died and that the 
others were distracted by unrelated duties. They 
pleaded once again that the grants be delivered.** 
The Elector answered that he had ordered all Zu- 
lagen paid.*? 

The sequestrators themselves were not always to 
blame. In the autumn of 1539 Spalatin wrote to the 
sequestrators in Ortsland Meissen and the Vogtland 
about a grain supplement promised the parson in 
Wendisheim in 1534 but refused him every year 
since then by the administrator of the monastery of 
Buch (“vorwalter des orts’).*4 

Ultimately the Zulagen were forthcoming, small 
comfort to clergymen who had had to struggle along 
in the meantime. The sum of first grants from se- 
questration in Thuringia was 1,190 fl, 25 Erfurt 
Malter of rye, and 2 Erfurt Malter of barley.*° 
The total of grants made just after the visitation had 
ended, to parishes the visitors had admittedly over- 
looked the first time, was 814 ἢ. and 7 Erfurt 
Malter of rye.*® 

A document dating from 1538 summarizes amounts 
of money from sequestration used annually in aid 
of the clergy, for charitable purposes, and for public 


41 WSA reg. Ii 931: “. . . die zulag, sso den armen pfar- 
hern den man sonst durch andere wege nit hat helffen mugen, 
verordnet, vnd von E. C. F. G. gnediglich bewilligt vnd 
bevohlen wurden dennoch noch bis auff dysen tag unvol- 
tzogen, vngeschlossen vnnd vnverschafft bleiben. . . . is ahn 
E. C. F. G. vnser aller Vmb Gottes willen fur die armen 
pfarher vnd kyrchspiel die nu vber zwey iahr vertrostet vnd 
auffgehalten vntertenige bit E. C. F. G. wollen doch den 
verordneten Sequestratoren, wie den zuvor etlich mahl ge- 
scheen, gnedigklich bevehlen, das doch, gedachte zulag endlich 
auch mus geschlossen vnnd verschafft werden. .. .” 

42 WSA reg. Ii 943, fol. 2. 

43 Ibid., fol. 4. 

44 Berbig, 1904: p. 16. 

45 WSA reg. Ii 4, 2, fol. 416. 

46 Ibid., fol. 481. 
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works.*7 The annual total for Electoral Saxony is 
given as 901 fi., of which none is earmarked for im- 
provement of clerical salaries; the total for Thuringia 
is 9,635 fl., 3 gr., 3.d., of which 4,194 fl., 14 gr., 6 d. 
is stipulated for grants to the clergy and in support 
of the University of Wittenberg; in Ortsland Meis- 
sen 2,161 fl., 11 gr., 5 d. out of a total of 5,155 fi, 
2 gr., 5 d. was given each year to the clergy and the 
university together; figures were not yet available for 
Ernestine Franconia.*® 

The visitation records substantiate what the above 
figures reveal, namely, that far more in Thuringia 
than in Saxony the visitors were able to supplement 
parish sources of income with money and/or grain 
from monasteries. Monastic institutions were more 
numerous and far wealthier in Thuringia than in 
Saxony.*® In addition, if the visitors’ observations 
about poverty are a reliable index, then communities 
in Thuringia were economically worse off than those 
in Saxony and less able to increase their offerings. 
The authorities would in any case have been com- 
pelled in Thuringia to reach more often and deeply 
into monastic treasuries for what they simply could 
not wring from the peasantry. 


EXTENT OF IMPROVEMENT IN PASTORAL 
MAINTENANCE: WEIDA AND GOTHA 


Dire need and the knowledge that grants were 
available prompted pastors in all Ernestine lands to 
address to their ruler a torrent of supplications for 
financial aid. The number of pleading letters in- 
creased throughout the 1530’s and the first half of 
the 1540’s. Reading them, one might suppose that 
no economic assistance whatever had been given the 


47 WSA reg. Oo 792, 7: “Austzug aller Jherlichen zulag 
aus einer Jeden Sequestration in sonderheit, den pfarrern, 
predigern, kirchendienern, Vniversiteten, Auch jherliche Vnd- 
terhaltung etzlicher ordens personen, Vnnd ander armen 
gebrechlichen Metzschen, Iem, Wiewol auch zu_ entlicher 
abfertigung den Ordensspersonen gegeben worden, Item, auch 


zu Gemeynem Nutze der Lande an Brucken Strassenbauhe 


Hospitalhe vnd Gemeynen Casten.” 

48 Hilpert, 1912: pp. 1-136, has undertaken the only serious 
study to date of sequestration in Ernestine territories. Al- 
though he does not include Thuringia, his work contains 
much information about sequestration in that land. Most 
useful ,is his chapter, “Die finanziellen Ergebnisse der Se- 
questration” (pp. 117-134), in the course of which he dem- 
onstrates that the costs of administering sequestration were 
very high and that a tiny fraction of sequestered money ac- 
tually made its way into ministers’ purses. This unfavorable 
situation improved somewhat after 1538, although Zulagen 
for pastors are rarely summed separately from amounts given 
to the University of Wittenberg. Herrmann, 1917: p. 21, 
has asserted that between 1533 and 1543 Johann Friedrich 
employed 84,820 fl. from Thuringian monasteries in reducing 
his indebtedness to his nobles. This expenditure left only 
16,766 fl. for all other purposes. 

49 Hilpert, 1912: pp. 14-15, 34. 
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clergy since the Diet of Worms in 1521. This is far 
from true. Even in the absence of lists of grants, it 
is apparent from the visitation protocols that in- 
comes increased considerably, sometimes several fold, 
between the first general visitation in 1527 and the 
fourth in 1554-1555. 

The impossibility of converting local sixteenth- 
century land units and grain measures, many for- 
gotten over the years, into amounts comprehensible 
in the twentieth century has been noted by most his- 
torians who have discussed the Ernestine clergy in 
passing.°° Thanks to a project undertaken at the 
command of Elector Johann Friedrich, it has never- 
theless proved feasible to quantify the development 
of ministerial revenues in certain parishes near two 
Thuringia towns, Weida in the eastern half of the 
land and Gotha in the west. Preparatory to launch- 
ing a new general visitation (one that never ma- 
terialized), Johann Friedrich on October 6, 1544, 
ordered all superintendents in his domains to conduct 
a meticulous survey (bewidmungswerk) of parish 
revenues in their districts. The Elector observed, 
for one thing, that summaries of income made in 
earlier visitations bore little resemblance to each 
other or to subsequent reports. He demanded an 
explanation. Complying, Justus Menius informed 
the Elector of the difficulties encountered in trying to 
obtain accurate accounts where registers were lacking 
and where both clergymen and parishioners were re- 
luctant to declare what was owed. In the course of 
the Bewidmungswerk, however, investigators wrote 


50 Kius, 1863: pp. 128-129, converts the chief Thuringian 
Acker varieties into modern measurements, but the sixteenth- 
century visitation protocols infrequently state which sort of 
Acker a pastor was working. Jauernig, 1929: Introduction, 
declares that by “old measures’ he means those that were 
in use before the establishment of new, uniform ones on 
August 17, 1868. Even though more than three hundred 
years had intervened since Luther’s death, Jauernig’s pamph- 
let seemed to offer a means of converting old and incompre- 
hensible amounts of grain into their modern equivalents. 
Hope was shortlived, however, as a couple of sample attempts 
demonstrated. Justus Menius’s 1545 comparative table of 
grain measures and their worth in money for nine cities, 
among them Gotha, Erfurt, and Eisenach, has come down to 
us (WSA reg. Ii 1889, fol. 6-10). According to this chart, 
in 1545 a Gotha Malter of grain was exactly one quarter 
the size of an Erfurt Malter, while two Eisenach Malter 
were 89 per cent of an Erfurt Malter. One Eisenach Malter 
was made of two Scheffel, four Viertel, eight Achtel, or 32 
Metzen. According to Jauernig’s handbook (pp. 14, 16, 20), 
a Gotha Malter should have been, as it was in the nineteenth 
century, 24.4 per cent of the Erfurt measure, and two Eise- 
nach Malter had evolved into four Viertel, eight’ Scheffel, 
or 32 Metzen. I admit that these differences are not ex- 
treme, but I could not be certain that other untested mea- 
sures had not deviated even farther away from their six- 
teenth-century counterparts. In short, it seemed ill-advised 
to apply Jauernig’s booklet to Luther’s Thuringia. 
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down the cash value of each item, from produce to 
labor service. In Weida the values were as follows: 


fl. gr. d. 

1 cartload or ‘‘small cartload’’ 

shay or gromet®! 14 
Grain yield from ‘‘one-Scheffel 

field’’*? 2 9 
60 sheaves of any grain given 

as tenth (Zehnt) 1 
1 Weida Scheffel wheat 9 
1 Weida Scheffel rye 8 
1 Weida Scheffel barley 6 
1 Weida Scheffel oats 3 6 
1 young chicken 6 
1 old hen 1 
1 capon 1 6 
1 measure of poppyseed 1 
1 retsse of flax 1 
milk from one cow, yearly 5 
3 carp 2 
1 Ib. of beeswax® 3 


Labor service: 

1 day with scythe 2 
1 day harvesting oats 2 
1 day with rake 1 
1 day with sickle 1 
1 day’s threshing 1 
Wood supply for one year 5 


In Gotha in 1546 money equivalents were the fol- 
lowing: 


fl. ρτ. d. h. 
Yield from 1-Acker grassland** 1 
Yield from 1 hide (huf) arable®® 5 
Yield from 1-Acker garden 1 
Yield from cabbage patch 10 6 
Yield from 1-Acker orchard 1 
1 Gotha Malter rye 15 9 
1 Gotha Malter barley 10 6 
1 Gotha Malter oats 7 10 1 
1 young chicken 8 
1 old hen 1 
1 goose 2 
Milk from 1 cow 1 
Use of 1 sheep 3 
1 lb. beeswax 3 
Use of 40-Acker woods 5 15 


51 Grummet is a second cutting of hay. 

52 A Scheffel as a unit of area is not to be confused with 
the grain measure of the same name. 

53 The weight of a pound (Pfund) varied from place to 
place. Scholars have found five different gram weights for 
the Leipzig Pfund in the late Middle Ages, though most of 
them agree that in the official market pound there were 
467.624 grams (Elsas, 1936-1949: 2, 1, p. 33). 

54T have retained the German word throughout rather 
than supplying the English word “acre” since there is no 
correspondence at all between the local Thuringian land mea- 
sure of the sixteenth century and the modern English acre. 

55 Menius told the Elector in 1545, “Through the entire 
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Precision was not foremost in the minds of the 
Beurdmungswerker, even though their records were 
more accurate, comprehensive, and uniform than 
those of the visitors. Flaws and artificialities are 
numerous. A small cartload (fuder) of hay should 
not have been given the same value as a large one, 
nor should the second cutting have been worth as 
much as the first. The quality of arable land fluctu- 
ated greatly and could not always have produced 
2 gr., 9d. of grain per area-Scheffel. Sixty sheaves 
of wheat would have been much more valuable than 
60 sheaves of oats, yet both were arbitrarily counted 
as equal to 1 fl. Not every household would have 
required precisely 5 florins’ worth of wood each year, 
but the tables allow for no variation. Milk from one 
cow was assessed at 5 gr. in Weida and 1 ἢ. in 
Gotha, a disturbing disparity. Most other amounts 
found for the same items in both lists correspond 
more closely. 

Using these money values, I have compared pas- 
toral incomes in thirteen parishes in the vicinity of 
and including Weida, over the period 1529 to 1555; 
and in thirteen parishes in and around Gotha be- 
tween 1533 and 1555. Like the visitors and the 
incomes investigators of 1545-1550, I too have had to 
be somewhat arbitrary. In order to obtain currency 
equivalents of product incomes for Weida in 1529 
and for Gotha in 1533 and 1550, I have had unques- 
tioningly to apply the prices given in 1545 and 1546. 
Costs had surely changed in the interim. “Catherina 
Lutherynn” wrote on April 28, 1539, to the Elector’s 
chief treasury official (Landrentmeister), revealing 
that in Wittenberg, at least, prices were not stable. 
Luther’s wife asked permission to rent a garden plot 
to ease the strain inflation was placing on her house- 
hold budget.°® Luther, too, complained bitterly to 


register, just aS in each past and in the present report, a 
hide of land contains not more than 30 Acker; a half hide 
has 15, and a quarter 7%, although often a whole, half, or 
quarter is shown where several Acker were lacking. This is 
because they were not everywhere measured but often set 
down according to estimate. 

‘But because the country fields are not everywhere alike, 
in the past report, just as was done in the visitation, a hide 
of land was always counted as 5 fl. income; but now we 
have made more exact and realistic research into the matter 
and have found that while no hides were over [30 Acker], 
a great many were under. This time we have asked the 
pastor in each parish what yield he realizes from his arable 
land, and also the men of the community what ground rent 
they would be willing to give for that land each year. Where 
their reports were in agreement, we have recorded that 
amount for the parish. From the results it is possible to 
see what extreme poverty and beggary the poor pastors suf- 
fer from around here, and that their income has generally 
been too highly estimated in the past” (WSA reg. Ii 1889, 
fol. 135). 

56 WA: Briefwechsel, 8, 3328. 
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the Elector about rising prices.57 Three years later, 
the Reformer commiserated with Justus Jonas’s wife 
about renewed high costs.5® 

I have pointed out that clergymen rarely received 
all that was stipulated for their support. Before 
looking at the compiled tables, one should be aware 
that while incomes rose between 1529 and 1555, it is 
impossible to demonstrate that ministers at any time 
actually took in what on paper they had coming to 
them. One can conclude with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, however, that whatever the disparity between 
salaries and receipts, theoretical and actual earnings 
rose together. It is unthinkable that in 1555 the pas- 
tor in Gamstadt, his income now set at 65 f1., still 
realized only a fraction of the 24 fl. that had officially 
constituted his maintenance in 1533. 

Second, it is reasonable to assume that as super- 
vision of parish affairs became firm, and as more or 
less effective legal recourse was made available to the 
pastors, actual revenues more nearly approximated 
than they had before those set down in parish regis- 
ters. Parishioners were increasingly likely to cheat 
their ministers in the quality, rather than quantity, 
of their gifts, and to be sure, complaints about poor 
quality appear more frequently in the visitation pro- 
tocols of 1554-1555 than accounts of refusal to pay 
at all. 

With these probabilities in mind, we are in a posi- 
tion to consider the charts above. The most striking 
feature of pastoral incomes in 1529 and 1533 is their 
inequality. The ministers in Teichwitz and Tutt- 
leben had cause to bemoan their predicament to 
Luther or the Elector, but if those in Berga or Ball- 
stadt also complained, they had nerve. In reality, 
from the beginning there were rather more satisfac- 
torily well-off ministers than it has been customary 
to suppose. Eleven of the clergymen in our sample 
of 26 were, as soon as we are able to obtain informa- 
tion about their status, earning more than the 40 fl. 
per annum that Justus Jonas thought should be an 


57 WA: Briefwechsel, 8, 3319, April 9, 1539. 

58 WA: Briefwechsel, 10, 3729, March 26, 1542. There is 
a lack of information about the extent of inflation in Saxony 
and Thuringia during the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Recent scholars have made one thing clear: prices in various 
parts of western Europe differed greatly, making it impos- 
sible to generalize to eastern Germany price trends proved 
for more westerly places. Abel, 1967: pp. 168-169, has 
shown, for example, that between 1551 and 1600, the farther 
east one traveled from the Netherlands, the lower grain 
prices he could generally expect to find. Abel’s figures are 
based on prices in the cities (none of them in Saxony or 
Thuringia), and it remains unknown whether they bear any 
resemblance to prices in the rural hamlets and villages with 
which I am preoccupied. Elsas’s graph of price rises in 
Leipzig (1936-1949: 2, 2, p. 76), which lay in Albertine 
rather than Ernestine Saxony, also begins with the second 
half of the sixteenth century. 
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WEIDA*® 
Parish 152960 15468 After 1546® 15558 After 1555 
Weida 84 fl. 11 gr. +20 120 fl. inc. old No change 133 fl. inc. No change 
klaffter wood® grant of 40 .; recorded offering (Opfer) recorded 
+30 klaffter and 40 ἢ. old 
wood, 2 cattle®® grant 
Teichwitz 24/16/78 38/13/4 + Opfer, 46/13/4 inc. 46 /—/—8 51/—/— ine. 
wood, 10 cattle 8 fl. new grant; 5 fl. new grant 
+ offering, 
wood, cattle 
Burkersdorf 16/9 /— 42/18/8 inc. 52/18/8 inc. 52/—/— 60/—/— ine. 
10 fl. old grant 10 fl. new grant 8 fl. new grant 
Markersdorf 14/—/—/1 + wood 42/6/— 50/6/— + Opfer 51/—/— ine. 56/—/— inc. 
and cows 25 fl. old 5 fl. new 
grant®; grant 
+ offering + offering 
Dohlen 60/5/10/147 83/14/8 No change 83/—/— + 83/—/— + offering 
recorded offering and new grant 
of 1 Malter 
oats” 
Stelzendorf 16/19/6 + wood” 40/10/9 inc. 50/10/9 inc. 50/—/— + 60/—/— inc. 
10 fl. old grant 10 fl. new grant; offering 10 fl. new 
+ 9 cattle, grant 
wood and offering 
Friessnitz 96/19/5 Parish divided ; No change 59/—/— No change 
Fr. pastor left recorded + Opfer recorded 
59/15/6 inc. 10 
fl. old grant; 
+ wood, Opfer, 
10 cattle 
Miinchen- 58/2/9 + offering 68/12/3 No change 68/—/— No change 
bernsdorf + offering, recorded recorded 
wood, 6 cows 
Berga 77/11/6 + wood 70/3/— after No change 70/—/— + part No change 
paying deacon recorded of Opfer recorded 
34/16/—; 
+ offering, 15 
cattle, wood 
Clodra 16/9/8 + wood 29/8/6/ + wood, 49/8/6 inc. 49 /—/— 54/—/— inc. 
offering, 6 cows 20 fl. new grant + offering 5 fl. new grant; 
+ offering 
Wolfersdorf 34/18/11/1 + wood 41/8/— + wood, 46/8/— inc. No change 51/—/— ine. 
offering, 15 5 fl. new grant recorded 5 fl. new grant 
cattle 
Teichwolf- 37/10/1 + wood 35/5/6 + offering 55/—/— ine. 55/—/— 60/—/— inc. 
ramsdorf 20 fl. new grant + offering 5 fl. new grant; 
+ offering 
Kiihdorf 16/15/9 22/4/9 37/4/9 inc. 15 fl. 32 /—/— inc. 50/—/— ince. 


new grant” 


5 fl. old grant 


18 fl. new grant 


59 The church’s administrative district changed from the 
temporal Amt to the Superintendentur, the latter, with the 
exception of Altenburg, containing several Aemter and many 
more parishes than one Amt. I have included only those 
parishes which from 1529 till 1555 appear under Weida in 


the visitation protocols and Bewidmungswerk records (or 
from 1533 till 1555 under Gotha). 

60 WSA reg. Ii 2, fol. 212-294. 

61 WSA reg. Ii 75. 

62 WSA reg. Ii 75 (1bid.). 
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GOTHA” 
After After After 
Parish 153375 153378 154577 154578 155079 155580 15558! 
Gotha 
(1) 117/18/—/14 (1) as soon as 
St. Margaret but pays vicarates 
deacon 60 empty, 100 fl. 
fl. leav- 
ing pastor 
§7/18/--/14 
(2) 80/—/ (2) when vicar- (2) 122/5/—® (2)*% (2) 131/8/3 (2) 140 fl. (See 
Augustinian ates empty + 20 schock + 20 fl. footnote 
120 f1.82 wood + 3 Opfer®s 86) 
Opfer®s 

Goldbach 35/17/2 but No change 43/2/3 51/2/3 inc. 61/2/3 inc. 88 fl. inc. No change 
old pastor recorded 9 fl. worth new grant offering of recorded 
uses 1 huf. restored of 10 fl. 12 fl. 

Therefore: ground rent 
30/17/2 
+ wood*? 
Briitheim 60/9/4 No change 55/11/3/4 73/11/3/% inc. 59/4/3/4 84 fl. inc. No change 
recorded grant worth Opfer of recorded 
14 £1.88 6/14/— 

Warza 31/19 /—*9 47/11/— inc. 56/1/7 No change 51/13/1/% inc. 71/—/— inc. No change 
15/13/— from recorded Opfer of 3 offering recorded 
a vicarate fi/9 gr. 

Remstedt 34/10/6 34/10/6 + un- 44/8/4 51/18/10 inc. 48/11/8. New 77 fl. inc. No change 
specified new new grant of grant of offering recorded 
decimation grain worth about 14 fl. 
from a 7/10/6 makes total 
vicarate 62/11/8; + 

free com- 
munity 
shepherd” 

Bufleben 53/—/1 + 53/—/1 +same 63/9/10/1 No change 63/9/10/1 81 fl. inc. No change 
ground rent ground rent recorded + free use 10 fl. recorded 
from 18 + some other of com- Opfer 
huf* rents now munity 

restored shepherd 

Ballstadt 70/—/6/1 No change 88/1/4 No change 93/3/9 inc. 111/—/— No change 

recorded recorded offering; inc. Opfer recorded 
+ free use 
of shepherd 

Hausen 27/12/—# 20-fl. grant 43/2/7 inc. New grant of  42/20/5. 55/—/— inc. 60/—/— 
ordered to 20-fl. old 21/13/2 rec- New grant offering inc. 5- 
start 1535, grant® ommended of 10 ἢ. fl. new 
making but never made, mak- grant. 
47 /12/— given ing 52/20/5 

Molschleben 46/13/3/1 66/13/3/1 69/3/5/1 No change 75/—/1/1 102 /—/— No change 
inc. 21 fl. recorded inc. 12 ἢ. inc. offer- recorded 
worth restored offering; + ing 
decimation free use 

shepherd 

Friemar 33/4/— 55/—/— in 47 /8/9 New grant 45/16/11. 74/—/— No change 
cash, + 2 of 27 fl. New grant inc. offering recorded 
klafter wood, recommended οἵ 13/11/— 
straw for but not makes 
livestock™s given 59/6/11; + 


offering 
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GOTHA™%— Continued 
After After After 
Parish 153375 153376 154577 154578 155079 15558 15558 
Siebleben 48/20/4/1. 50 gr. restored 51/13/9 Grant of 9 fl.  53/15/8 + 1 78/—/— inc. No change 
+ Zins making recommended pr. gloves. offering recorded 
from a few 51/7/4/1 but not New grant 
wust Acker made of 18 ἢ. 
makes 
71/15/8 inc. 
offering 
Tiittleben 17/20/10 20-fl. new grant 47/15/7 +70 Grantof6fl. 46/4/4/+2 69 fl. inc. No change 
Before makes breads grain recom- klafter wood 7-fl. recorded 
1528: 37/20/10 mended but and 70 offering 
19/13/4 not given breads. New 
grant of 4 
fl. makes 
50/4/4 
Gamstddt 24/1/— 20-fl. new grant 51/20/6 6-fl. grant rec- 53/11/2/1. 65/—/— inc. No change 
makes 44/1/— ommended New grant offering recorded 
but not of 4 fl. makes 
given ; §7/11/2/1 
Stollgebtihren 
added 


63 WSA reg. Ii 92, fol. 42-44. 

64 WSA reg. Ii 92, fol. 42-44 (tbid.). 

65 A klaffter was a measure of wood which varied from 
place to place. I have not been able to determine its value 
for Weida. 

66 “Grant” (Zulage) in every case refers to money or 
grain added to a pastor’s annual salary from sequestration 
of the monasteries. Each pastor was allowed to keep only 
the number of cattle the visitors judged his meadows could 
support and he attend to. 

67 Read as British currency before the 1971 decimalization : 
in the lefthand place florins, in the second Groschen, on the 
right pennies. When there is a fourth place, it is for Heller, 
or halfpennies. 

68 Whoever recorded pastors’ 
them off to the lowest full florin. 

69 This is the first mention of Markersdorf’s Zulage and 
explains the rise in the pastor’s income between 1529 and 
1546. 

τὸ Plus % Scheffel peas, 1 mas rye, and 1 Scheffel hops, 
the money values of which I could not determine. 

71 Probably not a Weida measure as I have found no Malter 
for that city. 

72 Plus one cheese of unknown size. 

73 Kither the 1555 and post-1555 totals for Kihdorf are 
erroneous or the new grant made after 1546 was 10 rather 
than 15 ἢ. 

74 See footnote 59 above. 

75 WSA reg. Ii 4, fol. 159-219. 

76 Tbid. 

77 Gotha Konsistorialarchiv Loc. 19, No. 2. 

78 [bid. 

79 Gotha Konsistorialarchiv Loc. 10%, No. 3. 

80 WSA reg. Ii 92, fol. 14-22. 

81 [bid. — 

82 When the pastor of St. Margaret’s parish died, the pas- 
tor in the Augustinians’ church was to be the only pastor in 
Gotha. This had apparently occurred by 1545. 

88 There was so much confusion in financial matters in 
Gotha that the pastor’s exact income was not known. The 


incomes in 1555 rounded 


Elector finally declared that the minister’s salary was to be 
122/5/—, increasing to 141/6/— when a certain Lehen be- 
came vacant. 

84 Justus Menius became pastor in Gotha in 1546, after the 
death of Friedrich Myconius. He tried (successfully) to 
bring part of his salary as superintendent in Eisenach with 
him to Gotha, and persisted in scheming to increase his in- 
come until it was nearly 300 fl. a year. The city councillors 
complained to the Elector, who worked out a compromise to 
last only until Menius died. 

85 A schock of wood equalled 60 tree trunks (“60 stem 
holz”’—WSA reg. Ii 1451, fol. 3). 

86 To go up to 170 fl. when a Lehen became vacant. 

87 As soon as the old pastor died, the use of this huf re- 
verted to the new pastor. Plus “55 Lawenssen,” a Groschen 
whose value in relation to the Ernestine Groschen I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

88 The fact that the income in Brttheim in 1550 so closely 
resembled that in 1545 suggests that the recommended aug- 
mentation of about 14 fl. was never actually made. Nor 
should it have been, for this pastor already possessed what 
was considered an adequate maintenance. 

89 Plus “2 shock, 1 orth and Ἰώ korn aus der kirchen,” 
which I do not understand. 

90 Schuttfreiheit. The Gemeindehirt or Hutmann was 
hired on a one-year basis collectively, by all members of the 
farming community (Haun, 1891: p. 38). 

91In 1545 these 116 hides are counted as farmed by the 
pastor again and not let out for ground rent. 

92 Described by the visitors as sehr gering. 

93 There is less land recorded in 1545 for Hausen than 
either before or after, which explains why the income ap- 
pears to drop. 

941ῃ 1533 the visitors ordered parishioners in Friemar to 
use the entire income themselves and to pay their pastor a 
straight 55 fl. in cash each year. This plan obviously failed, 
as in 1545 the income, though it had risen above 33 fl., was 
still made up of land and produce, and the pastor was still 
farming. 
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absolute minimum.®®> Seven—excluding, now, those 
in the city parishes, who always earned more than 
their rural colleagues—enjoyed revenues well above 
that mark. But perhaps we can understand, in view 
of the plenitude of bitter complaints about poverty, 
why historians have too readily assigned that un- 
happy condition to virtually all Ernestine clergymen. 

Three factors account for the increase in revenue 
between the first notations of income and those made 
in 1545-1546. The first is that the Bewidmungs- 
werker counted many more items as income produc- 
ing than had the visitors. They included the yields 
of kitchen gardens, orchards, and tiny ponds; the 
value of a year’s use of cows and sheep; and freedom 
from paying the community shepherd. It is rather 
surprising that they did not think to calculate just 
how much of an asset free housing represented to a 
clergyman and his family. 

Second, in the general visitations that took place 
before 1546, the visitors depended primarily upon 
restoring detached contributions and wringing new 
and increased ones from the populace in order to im- 
prove pastors’ maintenance.®°® They rarely took care 
to set down precisely how much they had added, and 
the results of their action are therefore not visible 
until 1545-1546. It is noteworthy that the tradi- 
tional Opfer appears just once in the lefthand col- 
umn, at Muinchenbernsdorf near Weida; nor is there 
evidence in the detailed income summaries contained 
in the visitation protocols that the offering was given 
in other towns. In contrast to Saxony, it had dis- 
appeared nearly everywhere and was not fully re- 
stored until the 1550's. 

Third, before the full exploitation of sequestration, 
only the most penurious of ministers received grants 
from the confiscated possessions of monasteries. The 
pastors of Hausen, Siebleben, Tuttleben, and Gam- 
stadt each got 20 fl. from the monastery in Gotha. 


95 Jonas had voiced the opinion in 1533 that 50 fl. should 
be the minimum annual income for a village pastor and 100 
fl. for a city pastor, and that in no case, not even in the 
meanest parish, should revenues fall below 40 fl. (WSA 
reg. Ii 690, fol. 6; Delius, 1952: p. 75). In 1555 the amount 
thought just sufficient to maintain a pastor was 60 fl., but 
where absolutely unavoidable, a salary might be left at 50 fl. 
(WSA reg. Ii 92). In 1555, among 269 Thuringian par- 
ishes, salaries remained below the 50-fl. mark only in those 
that were not with certainty situated in Ernestine territory. 
Drews (1905: p. 28) relates that beginning in 1556 Duke 
Moritz of Saxony, who in 1547 had succeeded to the elector- 
ship, raised all pastoral salaries to a minimum of 75 fl. and 
desired to achieve levels of 200 fl. for pastors and 90 fl. for 
deacons. He was unable to attain this goal. 

96 In the Electorate a uniform Opfer of 1 d. each quarter 
from every person over 12 years of age had been decreed 
during the visitation of 1528-1529 and reiterated during that 
of 1533-1534 (Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 1, p. 40). In 1528 the 
visitors in Amt Altenburg added the hausgroschen in every 
parish whose pastor was inadequately supported (WSA reg. 
li 1). 
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Others were awarded money and property from local 
vicarates as these fell vacant. 

Clergymen near Weida succeeded in obtaining 
new Zulagen as a result of recommendations made 
by the incomes investigators of the mid- and late- 
1540’s, but those near Gotha did not. The fact is 
that the pastors around Gotha were and remained 
much better off in the 1540’s than those in Amt 
Weida, many of whose incomes had just barely 
squeaked up to the absolute 50-fl. minimum by 1555. 

The emergency created by the War of the League 
of Schmalkald resulted in pastors not receiving 
grants promised to them in 1545. But just after mid- 
century clerical salaries rose in Ernestine Thuringia 
by virtue of larger gifts from congregations. On 
instructions from Johann Friedrich’s sons, visitors in 
1554-1555 negotiated with communities the substitu- 
tion of a fixed and collective offering every year to 
take the place of the small heap of Groschen and 
pennies formerly given to pastors either once or four 
times a year. Wherever the economic circumstances 
of the people did not prohibit it, the visitors made 
this annual amount greater than the sum of the small 
gifts theretofore accepted as offering by the minister.%” 

In 1550 and 1555 respectively, pastors in Gotha and 
Weida received rather generous supplements from se- 
questration.*® In Ernestine Thuringia the total of 
these grants in 1555 alone reached 1,199 fl. to be paid 
every year for an indefinite time, 74 fl. to be given 
yearly until the recipient’s death, 10 fl. as severance 
pay to one man, 1 Weimar Malter of oats, and the 
use of 1 Acker of woods.*® Just how significant a 
role these allotments played in the improvement of 
clerical incomes is evident from the preceding charts. 
Without employing sources of money located outside 
the village parishes, the Reformers and princes would 
have failed to attain their goal of providing clergy- 
men with a better livelihood. But Luther died when 
the Bewidmungswerk had just got underway—years 
before the young dukes quite abruptly raised the pas- 
tors’ standard of living through the repeated applica- 
tion of conventual wealth. At the end of his life 
Luther correctly thought that most but by no means 
all clerics in Ernestine lands were still inadequately 
maintained. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE PASTORS’ ECONOMIC 


POSITION 


During the early years of the Reformation period, 
before parish visitors restored withheld contributions 
to Ernestine ministers and made them supplementary 


97 WSA reg. Ii 23-26, parish Osterberingen, for example, 
fol. 372. 

98 Generous, that is, when one remembers how radically 
the loss of the Electorate and the Vogtland in 1547 dimin- 
ished the Ernestine dukes’ financial resources. 

99 WSA reg. Ii 92, fol. 81-82. 
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grants from monastic riches—that is to say, between 
approximately 1521 and 1529—the majority of rural 
pastors lived at the level of the peasantry. During 
the chaotic decade of the 1520’s many were reduced 
to nearly complete responsibility for their own sus- 
tenance. Like their rustic neighbors, they had to 
scratch an existence from the soil allotted to them, 
and they, too had to see to the upkeep of their homes 
and outbuildings. Nevertheless, the charts reveal 
that a minority were compelled to live in the impecu- 
nious state of agricultural day laborers, who under 
optimum conditions could have expected to earn from 
14 fl, 6 gr. to 28 fl., 12 gr. a year, depending on 
the tasks they performed.’ 

As soon as the visitors were able to force parishion- 
ers to render their gifts faithfully, the pastors became 
better off than most of the members of their rural 
flocks.*°! Even after the effects of visitorial authority 
had been felt, it often appears that pastors’ incomes 
were no larger than the peasants’. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that average families had either to 
buy or rent their own dwellings and that no inventory 
of furniture and equipment came with them as it did 
with parsonages. Laymen bought or made all their 
own furnishings and kept their own buildings in 
repair. They acquired automatically neither wood 
nor woods and no “eternal” cows to milk.*°? Laymen 
were taxpayers, while the pastors were tax receivers. 
Whatever gross income parishioners might have 
scraped together, they were called upon to give some 
of it out in the form of coin, bread, livestock, or other 
produce, not only to clergymen but to local nobles 
and the Elector’s officials. 

Pastors enjoyed a measure of financial security un- 
available to laymen. Come what might, from the 
1530’s on ministers could usually count on receiving 
at least a share of their parishioners’ donations in 


100 These figures are based on the money equivalency tables, 
p. 46 above, and on the rather optimistic assumption that 
each laborer was able to work a full three hundred days 
a year. In fact, employment in agriculture was seasonal and 
dependent on weather. Occasionally, too, men must have 
fallen ill and had to stay at home. On the other hand, while 
working they received free meals. In addition, if wives and 
older children were also wage earners, then family incomes 
could conceivably have been that much larger. 

101 Litge (1957: p. 218) has written about the agricultural 
day laborer, “Seine Zugehorigkeit zu der unterbauerlichen 
Schicht steht ausser Zweifel, doch bedeutet dies in Mittel- 
deutschland keine so scharfe Trennung wie in anderen Ge- 
genden Deutschlands ... .” The small economic distance 
between these field laborers and other workers may be seen 
in the fact that master craftsmen in 1526 in the Albertine 
Grafschaften of Stolberg, Hohnstein, and Schwarzburg were 
permitted to earn in addition to their food, a maximum of 
2 gr. a day (Elbracht, 1957: p. 93). Without food the same 
craftsmen might have realized 3 gr. daily. According to 
Elsas (1936-1949: 1, p. 74), throughout the sixteenth century 
wages rose more slowly than prices. 

102] cannot tell whether or not the number of cattle a 
minister could keep included the ewige kuhe. 
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addition to what they could raise themselves. Non- 
clerical members of the community, on the other hand, 
had regardless of what befell them either to hand 
over to the parsons what was owed, no matter how 
severely this depleted their own supplies, or risk pun- 
ishment. Clergymen who claimed they had trouble 
keeping body and soul together might have realized 
that a significant part of the population suffered from 
the same affliction. And this segment of the populace 
was not about to see committees sent out by their 
prince to effect a betterment of their circumstances. 
They had no hope of suddenly receiving five, ten, or 
twenty florins a year from sequestration. The au- 
thorities’ very success in improving the livings of 
ministers meant higher taxes for the people at a 
time when prices were rising. 

The pastors were vociferous about what they re- 
garded as their plight because they knew that grants 
from sequestration were available. More important, 
they stemmed largely from the lower middle class of 
Ernestine—and Albertine—society. Their bourgeois 
background predisposed them (and the Reformers) 
to measure their lack by what they had enjoyed in 
their fathers’ homes or by what those possessed to 
whom they continued to compare themselves. One 
result of improving pastors’ salaries was to bring the 
standard of living of the clergy in line with their 
middle-class expectations. 

Administrators of church and state did not, how- 
ever, work to create a higher level of pastoral main- 
tenance merely because the ministers desired it. The 
very success of the evangelical movement in Ernes- 
tine lands depended upon better clerical provision. 
Luther and his associates recognized that new men 
would never be attracted by a profession that forced 
an ascetic life upon its members. Nor, they found, 
would the peasants readily respect parsons who strug- 
gled as incessantly as they for subsistence, who had 
neither time nor excess energy for praying, preparing 
sermons, visiting the sick, or consoling the bereaved. 
By offering a better physical existence to pastors, 
both church and state could compensate the clergy 
for new and comparatively rigorous standards of 
theological knowledge, performance of duties, and 
morality imposed upon them by the visitors. With- 
out new and dedicated men for the ministry, without 
adequate parish discipline, and without improved 
clerical behavior, Ernestine lands would soon have 
lacked that corps of evangelical messengers essential 
to the triumph of Lutheranism. 


6. SHEPHERDS AND SHEEP 


Reflecting the certainty of their faith and the 
strength of Lutheran convictions, many scholars and 
clergymen who have written about the Reformation 
have made dramatic statements concerning the appeal 
of the new evangelism to the populace. Eberhard 
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Gothein contended in 1878 that the preaching of the 
Lutheran doctrine of grace satisfied a yearning in the 
hearts of men.t. Franz Blanckmeister, pastor in 
Dresden, asserted 15 years later that 


the Gospel had been awaited with yearning in Saxony 
long before the miner’s son from Eisleben swung the 
hammer against the castle church in Wittenberg. . . . 
A glowing enthusiasm for the word of God moved 
through the entire land. The more Duke George the 
Bearded used force to suppress the Gospel, the more this 
enthusiasm grew.? 


The same themes persist in the literature of this 
century. “Lic. Dr.” Christian Burckstimmer re- 
marked in 1917 that the German Volk in cities large 
and small and in the countryside “bound themselves 
to the destiny of the evangelical church because they 
found their peace in her.” * He added that Luther’s 
thoughts had quickly penetrated the entire populace, 
and their “hungry, thirsty hearts [had] soaked him 
[Luther] up as parched soil the rain.”’* In the same 
year Rudolf Herrmann, whose contributions to Er- 
nestine historiography have been valuable, said, “As 
the visitations began, the masses of people had not 
been Catholic for a long time. In town and country 
they had joyfully opened themselves to the new re- 
ligion.” > He continued, “If one disregards the few 
dismissals of Roman-minded pastors—with pensions, 
mind you, and without their being driven from the 
land—he must conclude that Thuringia became evan- 
gelical without the use of civil compulsion. Catholi- 
cism died out by itself.” 5 

Ten years later one of Luther’s biographers, Hein- 
rich Boehmer, expressed the naive opinion that 
“throughout the entire western world, ‘How can I be 
saved?’ was felt, recognized, and acknowledged to 
be life’s most important question by individuals as 
by [all] the peoples.”’ “Dr. Theol.” Kurt Uhrig 
declared in 1937 that Luther’s teaching of the priest- 
hood of all believers ‘spread like a firebrand through- 
out Germany, rending, as it were, all hearts in the 
storm.” 8 

Such quotes as these are, of course, the most useful 
for purposes of proving my point. Yet in fact most 


historians reveal far more subtly their reluctance τὸς 


depart from this venerable Protestant tradition of 
regarding the Lutheran Reformation as truly Heaven- 
sent and allied with all good and progressive forces. 
Surely the German people, representatives of this 
position seem to think, could not but have turned 
eagerly toward the messengers of God. 


11878: p. 5. 
21894: pp. 10-11. 
31917: p. 673. 
4Ibid., pp. 680-681. 
51917: 2, p. 5. 

6 Ibid., Ὁ. 7. 
71927: p. 12. 

8 1937: p. 34. 
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Writers of history are as people certainly entitled 
to their faith. It would be helpful to the field of 
Reformation history, however, if they could interest 
themselves in Geschichte wie es eigentlich gewesen 
ist. Several have begun to do so. A moderate East 
German historian, Karlheinz Blaschke, notes the dif- 
ferent ways in which groups responded to the intro- 
duction of reform in Saxony.® His observation is 
valid and valuable: reactions to Luther and the Ref- 
ormation did run the gamut from intensely hostile to 
extremely friendly. The pastors, being among the 
people, were the ones who bore the brunt of public 
opinion, whether positive or negative. 

There are few records of those occasions when pa- 
rishioners welcomed evangelical ministers with open 
arms. This lack makes the numerous favorable ac- 
counts of Reformation popularity all the more sus- 
pect. Crowds may have turned out in the early years 
to hear Luther himself preach, but then this man was 
a master of theatricality and a German celebrity; be- 
sides that the people must have rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of a break in their routine. It is rarely men- 
tioned that Luther was jeered in Nordhausen in 
1524. To counterbalance the customary reports, I 
think it essential to point out at least some of the 
plentiful attestations to resistance of reform at every 
level of Ernestine society, particularly those involving 
the parish clergy. 

Popular attitudes could not be expected to change 
overnight from mistrust of Catholic clerics to esteem 
of Protestant ones. Both ministers and theologians 
had incessantly to combat attempts of nobles and 
peasants alike to control if not to unseat the pastors.?° 
There were numerous local incidents that arouse our 
curiosity as to what personality conflicts or bones of 
contention might have been involved. In 1529 An- 
dreas Wirdt, who had a master’s degree from Wit- 
tenberg, complained to the visitors that on the day 
after Christmas the peasants in his parish of Neiden 
near Torgau wanted to stone him “and with shouts 
and drumming made such a ruckus that the pastor 
had to stop his sermon; and when the pastor told that 
to the judge, he only laughed.” 11 

Luther lamented to Konrad Cordatus in Zwickau 
on October 5, 1530, 


I neither know nor have anything to reply to your 
letters, my Cordatus, so heavily do complaints of this 
sort from our prince’s entire dukedom weigh me down. 
For our ministry to be thus scorned, regarded with hate 
and malediction, and then extinguished by hunger is a 
hidden and most noxious sort of persecution.?? 


91967: pp. 217-224. 

10 Indeed, Luther felt it necessary to mention honoring the 
clergy in his brief commentary on the fifth Commandment in 
“Unterricht der Visitatoren an die Pfarrherrn” (WA: 26, 
p. 207). 

11 Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 4, pp. 227-228. 

12 WA: Briefwechsel, 5, 1736. 
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In August of 1532 Elector Johann prefaced his sum- 
mons of the theologians to a new visitation with the 
following remarks: 


For some time now pastors within our lands and 
principalities have directed their complaints to us and 
continue to do so daily, indicating what difficulties they 
encounter and what distress and what they are supposed 
to endure. Some are despised, injured, beaten, and held 
captive; some cannot support themselves on what has 
been ordered for their maintenance; some have no in- 
come at all; some have their parsonage properties and 
other goods taken out and removed and are dismissed 
besides, without reason or warning. . . .13 


Justas Jonas observed to Spalatin on May 4, 1533, 
“The nobles desire the same man to be their personal 
preacher and simultaneously their huntsman, cook. 
attendant, and errand boy.’ ** Later in May Luther 
told the Altenburg superintendent, “Everywhere in 
our land nobles and peasants conspire against the 
Gospel.” 15. Within less than a year Luther wrote to 
Spalatin again on a related problem: 


Peasants, burghers, and nobles naturally hate pastors. 
Moreover, they compel their pastors to chastise them 
verbally, that is to offend them. If now the judges are 
going to be hostile, who will remain? When will any- 
one fail to accuse his own pastor? They already abuse 
them more than enough, the nobility as much as the 
peasants and burghers. . . .16 


Anton Musa, pastor and superintendent in Jena, re- 
marked to Stephan Roth in Zwickau that nothing 
blossomed or flourished in that pestilential age except 
contempt for religion.?? 

The visitors in the Electorate informed their prince 


in 1535, 


Many noblemen, and in the cities burghers, abuse the 
holy Gospel without measure. They used to contribute 
much money to the false service of God, but now they 
so little esteem their pastors that they give their clergy 
what is owed only with reluctance and against their 
will. . . . The common, coarse [grob| man and peasant 
follows the same [pattern]. In many places the servants 
of the Word are held in such contempt, that unless this 
attitude is improved, few men will be willing to enter 
the ministry.1® 


On July 9, 1537, Luther instructed Johann Schreiner, 
pastor in Grimma, to tell the noblemen in his district, 


that they cannot create pastors in the image they would 
prefer, and that they should thank God for being allowed 
to hear the pure word of God read out of the Bible in- 
stead of the farts of the Devil and excrement they were 
forced to listen to under the Pope and pay dearly enough 
for.19 


13 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1952. 

14 WSA reg. Ii 690, fol. 6. 
15WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 2043. 
16WA: Briefwechsel, 7, 2099. 

11 Clemen, 1900: p. 77. 

18 Karl Pallas, 1906-1914: 1, p. 30. 
19WA: Briefwechsel, 8, 3161. 
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On June 13, 1545, Luther and Melanchthon jointly 
apprised Johann Friedrich of the peasants’ preference 
for clergymen who were 


Learned, pious, handsome, young, eloquent, who speak 
very loudly—or perhaps not—who eat and drink and 
say what one likes to hear, carouse and gamble with 
them, etc. With these standards we would not be able 
to get any more pastors. The best thing to do with these 
peasants would be to return them to popery: the Pope 
knew how to give them proper pastors.?° 


Arno Heerdegen writes that even by the visitation 
in Thuringia and other Ernestine lands that took 
place in 1554-1555, in few parishes did there exist 
mutual respect and cooperation between parsons and 
their congregations.?! 

There are several reasons for the failure of parish- 
loners to esteem their clergy. In the first place, 
people do not, as said, simply abandon entrenched 
attitudes the moment they are asked to. Anticlerical 
themes are pronounced and ubiquitous in the late 
Middle Ages. The clergy, on the other hand, had 
often merited ridicule, and neither their behavior nor 
their qualifications improved immediately upon their 
being notified that better was now expected of them. 
Evangelical pastors may often have deserved derision 
and noncooperation. Where they did not get.them, 
it may have been partly because their parishioners 
were quite accustomed to the personalities, including 
the foibles, of their ministers, who were in any case 
one of them and aspired to no special prestige. 

The claim that Catholicism had died out by the 
time Luther cast his message abroad does not ring 
true. In the Middle Ages Catholicism was a way of 
life, no matter that every social and intellectual group 
adhered to its own version of the faith. All these 
aspersions against ecclesiastical abuses did not 
amount to rejection of Catholicism. Many of the 
Electors’ subjects must have loved their old religion 
and been outraged at Luther’s presumption in de- 
manding that they discard it like a worn-out garment. 
It seems probable to me that many Luthern pastors 
suffered at the hands of laymen who considered them 
false prophets. 

The peasantry looked askance at efforts to increase 
their expenditures when prices but not wages were 
beginning to spiral. They had enjoyed a period of 
relief from some of their burdens during those years 
when it was unlikely that the bishops’ aids would be 
able to force them to continue their payments to the 
church. That very freedom made it all the harder 
to stomach reimposition of old levies, not to mention 
new ones such as responsibility for the construction 
and upkeep of parsonages. They vented their anger 
on their ministers, the only visible scions of the new 
church hierarchy. It scarcely mattered whether the 


20 WA: Briefwechsel, 11, 4125. 
211914: pp. 34. 
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poor pastors had earned such treatment. All were 
aware that the pastors had no legal recourse if pa- 
rishioners were recalcitrant, that the clergy could 
exact no punishment if they gave only half their 
tenths or nothing at all. 

Too much familiarity may have bred contempt. 
Some ministers knew their parishioners too inti- 
mately to command respect. Having sometimes lived 
among them from birth, perhaps married to their 
relatives, they could conceal no moral shortcoming, 
however qualified they may have been intellectually 
to claim superiority to the members of their congre- 
gations. A pastor was at a disadvantage, too, if his 
fellow men had witnessed his discomfiture at having 
to thrust aside the very Catholic doctrines he had 
taught and defended to them, in order to take on 
altogether new ones. 

The burghers could ordinarily afford to contribute 
toward their pastors’ upkeep. Somewhat better edu- 
cated than either peasantry or nobility, they appre- 


ciated intelligence in their men of the cloth. It. 


appears that conflict arose between townsmen and 
ecclesiastical authorities in connection with the exer- 
cise of power over affairs thought by the bourgeoisie 
to lie properly within their own purview. Burghers 
disliked not retaining control over endowments that 
either they and their fellow tradesmen or their fore- 
fathers had founded. They wished to select their 
own pastors as Luther had originally told them they 
might, and they were willing to resist either Catho- 
lics or Protestants who stood in their way. Local 
clergymen served as ready scapegoats for all those 
resentments that had to do with the church. 

The nobility were chiefly annoyed at having to sit 
back and watch the Electors, particularly Johann 
Friedrich, impinge upon and effectively remove their 
rights of patronage. They attempted to go on as 
before, making clerical provision for the parishes on 
their lands. If they were arrogant toward their 
clergymen it was because their position was threat- 
ened. They had always taken for granted their su- 
periority, in the universal scheme of things, to any 
mere priest and had dealt with such lowly creatures 
virtually as discretion or whim dictated. They must 
have felt humiliated that they, the flower of medieval 
society, should be expected to defer to some clerical 
upstart. 

In sum, the visitors were meddling at every level 
with long-established patterns of behavior. In the 
past changes had occurred usually as a result of social 
evolution; most had been too gradual to arouse the 
prolonged ire of nobles, burghers, or peasants. The 
Reformation disturbed society. 

In rural parishes the visitors unwittingly exacer- 
bated difficulties between ministers and laity. Quite 
apart from economic innovation, the Reformers strove 
to promote distance between the clergy and the rustic 
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members of their congregations. They seemed to 
think that many abuses that had been tolerated under 
Catholicism were the products of an unseemly socia- 
bility between pastors and peasants outside of church 
services. The visitors both tacitly and openly scorned 
the rude manners, the inclination to violence, the il- 
literacy, the easy virtue, and the squalor of the peas- 
antry and wished to end the fraternizing that in their 
view corrupted the clergy. They tried and _ tried 
again to hold pastors above the level of their con- 
gregations. 

I seriously doubt that these authorities foresaw 
the way in which improving ministerial salaries 
would advance progress toward segregation. Never- 
theless, as I have pointed out, their success here 
helped a great deal in setting pastors apart from the 
broad lower-class component of their human flocks. 

The visitors tried to achieve pastoral distance by 
repeatedly ordering the clergy not to drink with 
peasants. Of course, they criticized tippling in any 
company, but at issue here is not just excessive im- 
bibing but the society in which it is done. In 1554 
Johann Friedrich “the Middle” found it advisable to 
repeat this prohibition in his instructions to the new 
visitors in Thuringia. “We desire,” he said, “that 
no pastor, preacher, or deacon have anything to do 
with public houses or taverns nor drink wine or beer 
with the peasants.” ?? 

As for rapprochement between clergy and laymen 
of all ranks, church officials sought to create this in 
several ways. They demanded that pastors desist 
from actions incompatible with the image of a bearer 
of God’s word. They required seriousness and up- 
rightness in all clergymen. In return for this per- 
force gradual decrease in clerical transgressions, the 
visitors directed the citizenry to support their minis- 
ters, attend church, and learn the Ten Command- 
ments. Tit for tat: clergy and laity gave and both 
received. 

Representatives of the fledgling church had to en- 
force the giving of these reciprocal gifts. Pastors 
and parishioners alike needed avenues of redress. 
After 1527 clerics could approach their superinten- 
dents with grievances and at least hope for rectifica- 
tion. If a superintendent were himself unable to 
take a decision or mete out a penality, he could bring 
wrongdoings to the attention of the visitors (of the 
other, visitors if he were also a visitor), the Amtmann, 
or the ruler. Technically, the peasants could also ap- 
proach the superintendent. In practice they rarely did 
50, apart, that is, from those few occasions when they 
were quizzed about the demeanor of their souls’ shep- 
herd. The superintendent did not reside in any of 
their hamlets, and they could not write to him. Be- 
sides, in their view, superintendents as clergymen 
were apt to be partial to their rural colleagues. The 


22, WSA reg. Ii 23-26, fol. 11. 
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sixteenth century was not an age when one thought 
the peasants’ rights were on a par with the pastors’. 

Finally, as I shall point out in the next chapter, 
the rule after 1535 that new pastors and deacons must 
be ordained in Wittenberg was designed in part to 
cement parish relations. Yet as in the case of salary 
enlargement, the Reformers were barely aware of the 
significance of this rite of initiation into the clerical 
profession. 

The moderate amelioration of treatment of the 
clergy that resulted from the above measure had 
greater permanence in the Electorate than in Ernes- 
tine Thuringia. After the disaster of Muhlberg in 
April of 1547, and especially after the death of 
Johann Friedrich in 1554, temporal and ecclesiastical 
government declined in the provinces that continued 
under Ernestine rule. Enforcement of regulations 
became uncertain, and soon higher churchmen were 
distracted from their mundane administrative chores 
by doctrinal disputes. The disagreements took their 
toll in the Electorate as well, but the damage they 
wrought was felt less among the rural clergy there. 
Moritz and August proved to be better governors of 
their church than the sons of Johann Friedrich. The 
Albertine Electors helped insure the stability of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy their cousins had so assidu- 
ously constructed. 


7. THE NEW ORDINATION 


When Luther proclaimed all believers priests, he 
did not mean that there were to be no individuals in 
the parishes designated clergymen. In “On the 
Freedom of a Christian Man” he wrote, 


What is the difference, you ask, between priests and 
laymen in Christendom if all are priests? The answer 
is that an injustice has occurred in connection with the 
little words “priest,” “parson,” “cleric,” and the like: 
they have been removed from the common masses into 
a small group called the clerical estate. The Holy Scrip- 
tures make no other distinction than to call those learned 
or ordained individuals who are meant to preach Christ, 
faith and Christian freedom to others, by the name of 
ministros, servos, or oeconomos, that is servants, at- 
tendants, and stewards. For even though we are all 
priests alike, we could not all serve or be stewards and 
preach. 


When the Reformation began, the majority of pas- 
tors were ordained. They had undergone formal ad- 
mission to the priesthood at the hands of the suf- 
fragan bishop of whichever Catholic diocese their 
first posts were located in: nine bishops claimed 
spiritual hegemony in portions of Ernestine domains.’ 


1“Von der freiheit eines Christenmenschen, 1520,” WA: 
7, pp. 12-38. 

2 Schltiter and August, 1959: 1, map 16, “Bistumer und 
Archidiakonate im 15. Jahrhundert,” namely, the bishops 
of Mainz, Merseburg, Magdeburg, Brandenburg, Meissen, 
Naumburg-Zeitz, Regensburg, Bamberg, and Wurzburg. 
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Spalatin, for example, like Luther himself, had been 
ordained in Erfurt by Johann von Laasphe, a Weih- 
bischof for the Archbishop of Mainz.? Even those 
monks who left monasteries to take positions as evan- 
gelical pastors were formally clerics. In the eyes 
of the people, differences in the vows of regular and 
secular clergy did not effect a distinction between 
them. Besides, many monks had been ordained 
priests and administered the sacraments and preached, 
adding to the confusion in the popular mind. 

Paul Vetter has asserted that at the end of the 
1520’s “the conviction had triumphed in the leading 
circles of theologians in Wittenberg that it would 
serve the best interests of the clergy in their relations 
to their congregations if they [pastors and deacons] 
were given possession of their office by means of 
some rite of ordination.”* I believe that Vetter is 
mistaken. Neither the Wittenberg theologians nor 
the Elector thought it imperative during the first 
years of the Reformation era to subject former priests 
and monks then serving parishes to such a ceremony. 
To have done so right away would not have -been 
in keeping with Luther’s insistence that the consecra- 
tion of priests was not a sacrament. Luther’s will- 
ingness to recognize former Catholic clergy as legiti- 
mate without further ado, provided they subscribed 
to his doctrines, attested to his sincerity in maintain- 
ing that a pronounced distinction between clergy and 
laity ought never to be drawn. 

In his sermon of October 16, 1524, Luther states, 


To ordain is not to consecrate. Therefore, if we know 
a pious man, we pick him out from among the others 
and by virtue of the Word, which we possess, confer 
upon him the authority to preach the Word and to ad- 
minister the sacraments. This is ordination.® 


Writing over a decade later to a woman who had in- 
quired if it was all right to retain a man as preacher 
who had not been ordained a priest, the Reformer 
repeated this view: 


Do not be in confusion just because the preachers have 
not been besmeared and shorn by the suffragan bishop, 
for these men have not been consecrated to the office of 
preacher but to the holding of private masses and are 
priests of Baal and Jeroboam, etc. Whoever has been 
called is ordained and should preach to those who have 


called him; that is the ordination of our Lord God... .® 


Philip Melanchthon left no doubt that in his opin- 
ion the paramount criteria for whether a man could 


3 Hoss, 1956: pp. 35-36. 

41915: p. 64. 

5 WA: 15, p. 720. 

6WA: Briefwechsel, 7, 2242, September 12, 1535. See 
also Luther’s diatribe against Catholic ordination, “Von der 
Winkelmesse und Pfaffenweihe, 1533,” WA: 38, pp. 171-256. 
This is so vitriolic an attack on Roman Catholic practices 
that I have preferred to lay greater weight upon the Re- 
former’s calmer utterances about ordination. Still, Luther 
did repeatedly contend in this tract that the call of a congre- 
gation was tantamount to ordination (e.g., p. 228, p. 236). 
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be entrusted with the cure of souls were, first, calling 
(vocatio) by a congregation, and second, correct 
teaching. Writing for Dr. Jacob Schenk, whom Johann 
Friedrich had recommended to be spiritual adviser to 
the wife of his Protestant-leaning cousin Duke Hein- 
rich, Melanchthon aired the view that a man desiring 
to become a clergyman did not have to seek ordina- 
tion from a Catholic bishop. From earliest Christian 
times, he pointed out, learned laymen had been called 
forward to teach; the church in Freiberg had called 
Schenk, and Schenk had in his Wittenberg doctor’s 
degree more than adequate testimony to his qualifica- 
tion to preach the true word of God.’ 

Johann Bugenhagen, city pastor in Wittenberg, 
was also opposed to ritualistic and centrally adminis- 
tered ordination. He preferred, as Luther attested 
to Friedrich Myconius in late 1535, to allow the 
elders of each church to consecrate their own new 
clergymen, as necessary and in whatever manner 
pleased them best.® 

The most distinguished churchmen in Ernestine 
lands opposed ordination. Elector Johann Friedrich, 
however, did not share his theologians’ views, and 
his was the power. On May 12, 1535, he required 
the visitors in all his territories thenceforth to send 
every prospective clergyman to Wittenberg for ex- 
amination and formal ordination by the university’s 
theology faculty.° He was making this innovation, 
he said, 


In order hereafter to provide that the shortage and 
lack of preachers and deacons who bring the Word of 
God and administer the sacraments may with time fall 
away, since those who in accordance with the old custom 
had themselves ordained to the priesthood by bishops 
are dying out... .19 


Johann Friedrich clearly regarded as true clergymen 
only those men who had undergone ordination. What- 
ever their convictions on the matter, the visitors had to 
relay the Elector’s order to the superintendents." 

Georg Rorer, Wittenberg Master of Arts and dea- 
con, claimed to be the first person to have been for- 


7 Melanchthon, CR, 1843, etc.: 3, 1482, December 3, 1536. 
But on May 31, 1537, Melanchthon advised Antonius Otto, 
who was about to become pastor in Merseburg, to seek ordi- 
nation! Melanchthon added, “Et debet quaedam publica 
ordinatio in ecclesia existere” (loc. cit., 1582). Whether or 
not Melanchthon favored ordination depended on the situa- 
tion at hand. All things being equal, calling was sufficient. 
In Schenk’s case the Reformers wanted to avoid having him 
seek consecration from a Catholic bishop; Melanchthon 
argued against ordination. In Otto’s case, however, Protes- 
tant ordination would have been an expression of defiance of 
the Catholic Church, which claimed as one of its episcopal 
seats the very city to which Otto had been called; hence, 
Melanchthon favored ordination. 

8WA: Briefwechsel, 7, 2263, October 20, 1535. 

9'WSA reg. Ii 887, reprinted in Drews, 1905: pp. 288-289. 

10 WSA reg. Ii 887. 

11 [bid. 
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mally ordained. According to Rorer, on May 14, 
1525, in the presence of the Wittenberg congregation, 
Luther had ordained him with prayer and the laying 
on of hands.** As far as modern scholars have been 
able to determine, this was an exceptional occasion. 
Any community could, if its members wished, hold 
a special ceremony (einweisung or einfiihrung) to 
usher a new clergyman into office; it is not clear 
whether this was the nature of the festivities in 
1525 or whether Luther intended by means of the 
service to admit Rorer to the ranks of the evangelical 
clergy. Paul Drews believes that Rorer was merely 
being ritualistically inducted into his new post. 
Whatever the truth in the Wittenberg deacon’s case, 
before the Electoral dictum of May, 1535, the Lu- 
theran Church did not require ordination of men 
wishing entrance into the clerical profession. 

On July 29, 1537, a list of those individuals receiv- 
ing ordination in Wittenberg was begun; a complete 
record was not kept until later.1* Nevertheless, the 
ritual of ordination was underway by the end of the 
summer of 1535. Pietro Paolo Vergerio, the papal 
nuncio, was in Wittenberg in the autumn of that 
year and observed such a ceremony in the castle 
church, presided over by Bugenhagen.'® 

The earliest surviving formula for Lutheran ordi- 
nation probably dates from this period. It presup- 
posed that all candidates for the ministry had been 
examined and had proved doctrinal competence to 
enter Christian service. This testing had taken 
place the day before rather than immediately prior 
to ordination. 

When Johann Bugenhagen was present in Witten- 
berg, he was most frequently the ordinator, but 
Luther and Sebastian Froschel, another deacon in the 
Wittenberg church, and others presided from time to 
time. Those about to be ordained gathered with the 
ordinator and other Wittenberg clergy (in this set- 
ting referred to as presbyters) before the altar in the 
church. The ordinator opened with a speech in 
which he cited Christ’s command to his apostles to go 
out into the world and preach, noted the power of 
the priesthood either to uplift or to lead astray, and 
declared the urgent need for preaching in a world 
filled with evil. He and the ordinands then knelt 


12 Drews, 1905: p. 67. 

13 See Drews’s introduction to “Das Ordinationsformular,”’ 
WA: 38, p. 403. It is Drews’s opinion that there were no 
instances of formal ordination in the Lutheran Church be- 
fore 1535 and that all ceremonies interpreted by Georg Buch- 
wald (WA: 34, Abt. 1, p. 437) as consecrating clergymen 
before that time were actually services of induction (p. 406). 
I found nothing to suggest that Drews’s position is incorrect. 

14 Buchwald, 1894. 

15 Friedensburg, 1892: Abt. 1, 1, p. 544. 

16 Drews has reprinted some examinations employed by 
Melanchthon between 1549 and 1555 or 1556 (1905: pp. 298- 
315). 
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facing the altar while the choir sang “Come Holy 
Spirit.” After a versicle and collect had been read 
or sung, the ordinator assumed a position above the 
candidates, turned toward them and announced, 


Saint Paul said: Every creature of God is good, etc. 
... You, however, are not only good creatures, sancti- 
fied by the word and the sacrament of baptism; now you 
are called to a second sanctification, to the holy and di- 
vine ministry. Through you many others may be sanc- 
tified and won to the Lord by your word and deed.’ 


He told them that they were to be “sound in faith, 
pure in teaching, and beyond censure in conversa- 


tion,” in order that they might be “good stewards of 


their office and useful ministers of Christ.” 7° 

After the reading of appropriate scriptural passages 
(I Timothy 3: 1-7 and Acts 20: 28-31 are sug- 
gested)?® ordinator and Wittenberg clergy placed 
their hands on the heads of the ordinands while the 
ordinator recited the Lord’s Prayer and continued, 


Merciful heavenly Father, through the mouth of your 
dear Son our Lord Jesus Christ, you have said to us, 
“The harvest is plentiful” etc. Upon this your divine 
command we ask from our hearts that you generously 
reach out your Holy Spirit to these your [newly] called 
servants and all servants of the church, that we with a 
great following may be your evangelists and may remain 
loyal and firm against the Devil, the world, and the 
flesh. . . .?° 


Having implored God for an end to papists, Moslems, 
and others who were disturbing his earthly kingdom, 
the ordinator instructed the new clergymen to go 
out and tend Christ’s flocks.2t After the benediction, 


17 Drews, 1905: p. 293. 

18 [bid. 

19] Timothy 3: 1-7 reads, “There is a popular saying: ‘To 
aspire to leadership is an honourable ambition.’ Our leader, 
therefore, or bishop, must be above reproach, faithful to his 
one wife, sober, temperate, courteous, hospitable, and a good 
teacher; he must not be given to drink, or a brawler, but of 
a forebearing disposition, avoiding quarrels, and no lover of 
money. He must be one who manages his own household 
well and wins obedience from his children, and a man of the 
highest principles. If a man does not know how to control 
his own family, how can he look after a congregation of 
God’s people? He must not be a convert newly baptized, 
for fear the sin of conceit should bring upon him a judgement 
contrived by the devil. He must moreover have a good repu- 
tation with the non-Christian public, so that he may not be 
exposed to scandal and get caught in the devil’s snare.” 

Acts 20: 28-31 is as follows: “Keep watch over yourselves 
and over all the flock of which the Holy Spirit has given 
you charge, as shepherds of the church of the Lord, which 
he won for himself by his own blood. I know that when I 
am gone, savage wolves will come in among you and will not 
spare the flock. Even from your own body there will be 
men coming forward who will distort the truth to induce the 
disciples to break away and follow them. So be on the alert; 
remember how for three years, night and day, I never ceased 
to counsel each of you, and how I wept over you.” (The 
New English Bible [Oxford and Cambridge, 1970].) 

20 Drews, 1905: pp. 294-295. 

511 Peter 5: 2-3: “Tend that flock of God whose shepherds 
you are, and do it, not under compulsion, but of your own 
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both the new clerics and members of the Wittenberg 
congregation who were present took Communion 
together.*? 

Of the ‘early ordination formulae, only the copy 
that Georg Rietschel found in the Wittenberg parish 
archive, dated 1539 and corrected by Bugenhagen, 
contains anything resembling an oath for the ordi- 
nands. In this instance young men seeking ordina- 
tion were asked to answer “yes,” or “promitto” to the 
question whether they were ready to guide Christian 
flocks with none other than the pure word of God, 
to prevent incursions by “wolves” and heretical fac- 
tions, to live honorably, and to raise and keep mem- 
bers of their families in the Christian faith.” 

Before long, however, oaths were part and parcel 
of becoming a pastor. In 1551 Johann Friedrich 
ordered his sons to remove ordination of ministers 
from the charge of the superintendent in Weimar to 
that of the theology faculty at the University of Jena. 
He considered the latter the more appropriate suc- 
cessor to his theologians in the city of Wittenberg, 
now in Albertine possession. The next year he re- 
layed instructions to the new authorities in Jena; 
they were thenceforth to require of all ordinands 
affirmation of the following articles: 


First, that they shall teach and preach the Holy Gospel 
unadulterated and pure, without any human addition, in 
accordance with the Augsburg Confession and particu- 
larly with the articles presented at Schmalkald and at 
that time consented to and accepted by Doctor Martin 
Luther of blessed memory together with twenty theolo- 
gians and others who were gathered there at the time. 

Second, that they shall administer the holy sacraments 
just as Christ our dear Lord established and ordained 
and as he ordered and commanded that they be kept. 

Third, that they shall neither believe, teach, nor preach 
Zwinglian or Anabaptist teachings nor those of any other 
of the religious fanatics [schwermer] who are opposed 
to the Schmalkald articles mentioned above, that they 
shall, on the contrary, argue and fight against them.* 


Every pastoral candidate was obliged to hear this 
oath read aloud, to place two fingers on the Gospel, 
and to say, “I swear and promise that I shall con- 
stantly and firmly abide by these three articles.” *° 
The history of ordination in Thuringia becomes 
confusing at this point. At some time between the 
previous order and 1554, the sons of Johann Fried- 


free will, as God would have it; not for gain but out of sheer 
devotion; not tyrannizing over those who are allotted to your 
care, but setting an example to the flock.” 

22 Drews, 1905: pp. 294-295. The ceremony customarily 
took place during the regular Sunday morning service in 
Wittenberg, between the sermon and distribution of Com- 
munion. 

23 Rietschel, 1889: p. 14. Compare to Drews, 1905, and 
to Kolde, 1894: pp. 217-244. 

24 WSA reg. O 1094, fol. 1. It appears that the Ernestine 
princes had begun to have their clergy ordained in Weimar 
in 1549 (Jauernig, 1929: p. 85). 

25WSA reg. O 1093, fol. 2. 
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rich entrusted ordination of clergymen to every su- 
perintendent ; in 1554 they declared that the superin- 
tendents must include this oath in their ordination 
rites.”° 

In the Electorate, which officially passed to the 
Albertine Duke Moritz of Saxony in 1548, ordina- 
tion continued to take place in Wittenberg.” Here, 
after Luther’s death, Melanchthon exerted strong in- 
fluence, if not on the actual ceremony of ordination, 
at least on the examination of candidates that pre- 
ceded consecration. In 1905 Paul Drews published 
a group of admonitions that Melanchthon employed 
in closing the examinations, each different but each 
asking the ordinands to vow to be faithful to Lu- 
theran doctrine. One of these went as follows: 


You know that the ministry is ordained by God and 
that it is the highest office on earth; we are all poor and 
wretched men, but God desires nevertheless to accom- 
plish great things through unimportant people because 
the important are unwilling to do them. Because this is 
God’s command, you:are to take up this office, and in 
office to be and to live in the fear of God, in faith, and 
in prayer, to deal honestly and to study as much as God 
gives you grace to do and insofar as it is possible for 
you. And you should profit from reading and studying 
so that you yourselves can instruct from the start, for 
you are supposed to teach other people and to remember 
the dictum: “Since you have rejected knowledge, I shall 
reject you and not allow you to perform the duties of the 
priesthood for me.” . . . Do you promise, therefore, that 
you are willing to be diligent and true in your ministry 
and constant in doctrine? Do you promise to adhere 
to the one correct truth that you have now acknowledged 
and that resounds in our churches through the kindness 
of God? 38 


The men replied, “I promise.” 

When a man had been ordained, he received a cer- 
tificate.2® The document was usually in Latin, though 
if a clergyman were not well versed in that language, 
he could obtain one in German. The certificate of 
ordination served its holder as a diploma, that is, 
as testimony to any congregation employing him that 
he had fulfilled all the prerequisites for clerical office. 
It stated that he had passed an examination in doc- 
trine, that he had agreed faithfully and diligently to 
carry out the duties of his rank, and that he had been 
empowered through the ceremony of ordination to 
preach and administer the sacraments. 

Why was ordination desirable in the first place? 
The Elector’s own explanation of May 12, 1535, was 
that introduction of the ritual would enable his church 
to create new clergymen as the ones ordained under 
Catholicism died away.?° Johann Friedrich assumed, 


26 Ibid. 

27 Starting in 1540 ordination in Albertine Saxony was 
carried out in Leipzig (Drews, 1905: p. 77). | 

28 Drews, 1905: p. 317. The biblical passage is Hosea 4: 6. 

29 A number of certificates are printed in WA: Brief- 
wechsel, Nachtrage to 12, pp. 447ff., 480ff. 

30 WSA reg. Ii 887. 
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where his theologians did not, that admission to the 
sacerdotal dignity occurred by means of a ritual. 
Priests were priests and laity were laity, and if Lu- 
ther’s notion of the priesthood of all believers gave 
him pause, no sign of it remains. Pastors were and 
had to be distinguished from non-pastors. 

While Luther disagreed here, he fully sympathized 
with the other of the Elector’s principal reasons for 
insisting on Lutheran ordination. Luther explained 
publicly, in a speech preceding an ordination cere- 
mony in the fall of 1535, that the prince feared the 
consequences of allowing temporal, presumably local, 
authorities to ordain clergy without the knowledge 
of those in Wittenberg. He said that early Christian 
communities had had to forbid local ordination lest 
disunity in doctrine develop, and he pointed out that 
false preaching was a threat to Ernestine parishes. 

From the Elector’s perspective the greatest menace 
to internal peace came from Anabaptists. The mem- 
ory of the “Zwickau Prophets’ and of Thomas 
Muntzer and the “robbing, murdering hordes of 
peasants’ may have faded slightly, but these had had 
their successors. In another pre-ordination message 
of late 1535, Luther stressed once again the danger 
that false preachers presented to Christians. One 
such man, he said, could lead a thousand souls astray, 
“just as we see in Munster.” *? Both prince and 
theologian had Munster very much in mind in 1535. 
Civil disturbance was the béte noire of every early 
monarch, and events in Munster reinforced their con- 
viction that dissent of any sort was the harbinger 
of revolt. 

Anabaptists were scapegoats for the fears of the 
theologians and the Elector. In the 1530’s there 
were enough of these religious nonconformists at 
home to make them uneasy. Melanchthon attended 
the trial of some Anabaptists in Orlamiinde in 1535 
and 1536, and other cases were heard in Ejisenach 
and Gotha.** 

The Reformers’ practical experience as visitors 
and/or superintendents after 1526 had moderated 
their original inclination to make as little distinction 
as possible between pastors and their congregations. 
They realized that something was to be gained by 
molding the clergy into and then insisting that they 
be treated as a special group. As I observed in the 
last chapter, they hoped to accomplish this in part 
by breaking the easy familiarity that obscured the 
bounds between pastors and parishioners. And 
whether consciously or not, they vigorously promoted 
augmentation of ministerial revenues toward this as 
well as other ends. To the modest extent that com- 
plex, unfavorable circumstances allowed, they saw to 
it that in turn the clerics in their charge were ac- 


31 Drews, 1905: p. 290. 
32 Tbid., p. 292. 
33 Wappler, 1913: p. 225. 
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quainted with the basic tenets of their creed and 
behaved responsibly. 

Ordination buttressed the temporal policies of the 
Elector; it also advanced the purpose of the Lutheran 
prelates. Luther, Melanchthon, and Bugenhagen, 
preoccupied with doctrinal purity, resisted centrally 
administered ordination at first. Their opposition 
was short-lived because they were used to submitting 
to their sovereign. They also began to see the ad- 
vantages that might accrue to the ordained, all of 
which would enhance pastoral dignity. Luther 
showed that he had an inkling of those benefits when 
he explained that one reason ordination was being 
carried out under princely auspices was so that a 
generation of pastors might not arise who com- 
manded no respect (“ne pf[arrer] an ein an[sehen| 
erwachsen’’).24 The clergy needed to carry with 
them not the supposedly altered soul of a priest but 
the stamp of Electoral approval. In their ordination 
certificates they possessed, it was hoped, the where- 
withal to resist popular attempts to deride, deprive, 
or otherwise mistreat them. Ordination, and proof 
of it, was a link with such enforcing agents as there 
were. It emphasized the privileges of clerical status. 
Too, it reminded laymen that to abuse a cleric hold- 
ing such credentials was tantamount to challenging 
the high authorities who had sent him. The ritual 
imparted confidence to the new clergyman and 
strength to his position in the parish where he first 
preached. 

On the other hand, ordination constituted an in- 
junction to each ordinand and a promise to his future 
congregations. It summarized the qualities every 
minister must cultivate, and conversely it informed 
the people that their parson had formally dedicated 
himself to being their most Christian teacher. A 
pastor and his flock knew that he was to be a mouth- 
piece of biblical truth and a model of religious de- 
votion. 

I am not convinced that after 1535 the Ernestine 
populace actually treated pastors ordained in Witten- 
berg better than those “besmeared and shorn” under 
Catholicism. Lutheran ordination was nonetheless at 
once a reflection and an embodiment of the articu- 
lated and unarticulated goals of the men laboring to 
create a viable state church. 


8. PASTORS AND CHURCH AUTHORITY 


The Reformation concerns, among other things, 
changes in power over clergymen and in authority 
over church affairs. The movement had such an 
impact upon pastors and their relations to their su- 
periors that the question of authority deserves atten- 
tion here. We need to know who exercised control 


34 Drews, 1905: p. 290. Brackets are Drews’s. 
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over the fledgling Lutheran organization and how 
this control filtered down to the parish clergy. 

At the advent of reform no ready-made Lutheran 
hierarchy existed to assume the functions that had 
theretofore lain within the province of the Catholic 
Church. Prior to its displacement the Church had 
provided both firm structure and order of command 
within the Elector’s territorial church (Landes- 
kirche). Administrative indecision and inconsistency 
between the Diet of Worms and Johann the Con- 
stant’s (der Bestandige) succession to the electorship 
seriously impaired the Church’s position within Er- 
nestine lands. Between 1521 and 1525 the populace, 
abetted by the passivity of princely bureaucrats, had 
often enough ignored the jurisdiction of bishops and 
abbots to undermine thoroughly Catholic hegemony. 
The peasants’ outburst against oppression worked 
upon them by both clergy and nobility contributed, 
especially in Thuringia, to the temporary atmosphere 
of permissiveness, not to say outright chaos. For a 
time there was no one to enforce observance of age- 
old procedures. 

Frederick the Wise carefully avoided altering the 
religious status quo: he refused to abolish the cele- 
bration of masses in his domains, and only once, as 
he lay dying. did he receive Communion in both 
kinds. He insisted that Luther and all the theolo- 
gians abide by the decree issued by the imperial 
Reichsregiment at Augsburg in March, 1523, accord- 
ing to which no further innovations in religion were 
to be made. 

This is not to say that Frederick did not favor re- 
form. Paul Kirn has given ample evidence that 
Luther’s protector worked hard throughout his reign 
at reforming monastic brotherhoods and at setting 
right whatever violations of religious propriety came 
to his attention.t But he wished always to operate 
within the existing system.?, Not even when he 
spirited Luther away to the Wartburg did he realize 
that he was contributing to a rending of Christendom 
that could never be repaired. 

The other prince of the land, Frederick’s brother 
and co-ruler, Johann the Constant, was not averse 
to throwing a shoe or two into the Church machinery. 
From the start he showed greater sympathy for in- 
novations that increased his strength, and his letters 
to the Elector reveal his strong inclination toward 
Luther’s ideas. On succeeding his brother he made 
short shrift of the traditional right of the superior 
(Landkomthur) of the Teutonic Knights in Thu- 


11926: especially pp. 71-90. However conservative he 
was, Frederick did use his power over ecclesiastical posts to 
increase his prerogatives at the expense of the nobility. 

2For direct and indirect discussion of Frederick’s con- 
servatism, see Hoss, 1960: pp. 67-80, and Hoss, 1951: pp. 
101-135. 

3 These letters are reprinted in Kolde, 1881: pp. 41-61. 
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ringia to nominate a pastor for the city of Weimar 
whenever that post fell vacant. The commander in- 


formed Johann in October of 1525 that he held that 


privilege from the Pope, the emperor, and the king. 
Notwithstanding the impressive array of documentary 
support, Johann decided that the city council ought to 
name the pastor, ostensibly for no other reason than 
that its members preferred a man “of correct doc- 
trines.”’* Johann Grau, who had been evangelical 
preacher at Weimar’s Peter and Paul Church since 
the preceding year, was now promoted to minister, 
and the Catholic Pfarrer Johann Plack was forced to 
lay down his office. Duke Johann had employed a 
Lutheran-minded preacher at his court in Weimar 
since 1519.5 

The great spiritual lords, the bishops, were the 
first to lose their share in the rule of Ernestine terri- 
tories. Most of the eptscopi had ill concealed the 
fact that their ambitions were rooted more in this 
world than the other. Where Ernst, Frederick and 
Johann’s brother, had failed to win election to the 
archbishopric of Mainz and had had to content himself 
with that of Magdeburg and the bishopric of Halber- 
stadt, Ernst’s successor Albrecht, brother of the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg and principal rival of the Wet- 
tins, had succeeded in combining all three dioceses. 
This afforded him the satisfaction of having partial 
control over areas intersecting (Erfurt) or over- 
lapping (a sizable part of the Electorate lying south 
of the Elbe River) Ernestine possessions. Apart 
from the Hohenzollern Albrecht, those whose losses 
were greatest as a result of the Ernestine exclusion 
of Catholic prelates were the bishops of Meissen, 
Merseburg, Naumburg-Zeitz, and Brandenburg. It 
would very much have pleased Frederick, Johann, 
and Johann Friedrich to cast the See of Mainz out 
of Erfurt, a territory that the Ernestine dukes had 
long coveted and over which Frederick had won the 
right of protection (Schutzherrschaft). They had, 
nevertheless, to endure the pricks of that thorn in 
their western side. Still, the elimination of episcopal 
authority from those lands that actually belonged to 
them marked a giant step forward in the process of 
consolidating domestic strength.® 

The effect upon parish affairs of these anti-Roman 


4WSA reg. Ii 135, fol. 1-4. As Johann resided in Weimar 
until he became Elector, he naturally desired to have clergy- 
men there who adhered to the faith he favored. 

5 Berbig, 1906: pp. 387-388. 

6 The process of restricting episcopal power had begun 
earlier in the Middle Ages. Diestelkamp (1932: esp. pp. 213- 
234) has demonstrated how the bishops’ juristic prerogatives 
were narrowed during the fifteenth century by princes who 
clearly resented interference in the affairs of their lands. 
But negotiating concessions from bishops was a drawn out 
affair, and the Wettin princes grew impatient. In the Ref- 
ormation they finally captured the ecclesiastical prey they 
had so long circled about and teased. See also Karl Pallas, 
1910: pp. 129-171. 
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Catholic maneuvers, undertaken for a combination of 
political and personal religious reasons, has received 
little explicit treatment. A great many “Lehen lords” 
—that is, men having the right of presenting pastors 
to the bishop and investing them with glebe be- 
nefices—were spiritual rather than secular potentates 
or corporations. Rudolf Herrmann has found that 
of fifty-nine urban pastorates in Ernestine Thuringia, 
forty-six had ecclesiastical patrons just before the 
Reformation.’ When Frederick the Wise died, these 
patrons’ fate was sealed. Some of them went on en- 
joying their privilege and practicing Catholicism until 
the visitors made it clear in 1528-1529 that confirma- 
tion, although not necessarily nomination, lay with 
the prince alone, who was disposed to tolerate only 
such clerics as were willing to adopt and practice 
Lutheranism. This visitation marked a significant 
advance in the transfer of ecclesiastical governance to 
the Elector. 

The three years of Johann’s reign before the gen- 
eral visitation of 1528-1529 saw little renewed super- 
vision of the parishes. Herrmann is correct in saying 
that evangelically minded preachers were already 
present in many cities, and that it was by means of 
the fairly recently appearing preaching position, con- 
trol over which was not well defined, that the Ref- 
ormation got its first foothold. Nevertheless city 
councils and rural congregations alike would have 
experienced far more resistance than they did in 
appointing men of their own choosing if jus patrona- 
tus had not previously been taken from Catholic 
lords. The parishioners of Benndorf near Frohburg 
in Ortsland Meissen got the pastor they desired in 
1526 by virtue of the fact that the Lehenherr was a 
Catholic and archdeacon in Albertine Chemnitz.? The 
people of Lobeda near Jena were able to elect their 
own minister because the power of nominating a pas- 
tor and granting the pastoral benefice belonged to a 
canon in the Naumburg cathedral.*° 

Whether or not the populace had often or success- 
fully trodden the juridical avenues available to them, 
the possibility of legal recourse had existed for peas- 
ants as for clergy. Until 1525 complaints could be 
lodged with the consistories, or bishops’ courts. But 
even before then the ascendancy of Luther, and Fred- 
erick the Wise’s ambivalence toward him, had under- 
mined the consistories’ jurisdiction, and _ people 
throughout Ernestine territories began to withhold 
whatever taxes, tithes, and services they could. There 
was no one to make them do otherwise, for Johann 


7™“Das Verftigungsrecht,” 1929: pp. 239-240. 

8 Herrmann, “Die Prediger,” 1929: pp. 20-68. 

9WSA reg. Ii 154. According to Grtinberg, 1939-1940: 
2, p. 940, and Bonhoff, 1929: p. 42, Benndorf’s ‘‘new” minis- 
ter had already served the parish for two years before re- 
ceiving Electoral confirmation. 
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had no immediate substitute for the consistories. In 
the face of abuses, both parishioners and pastors 


could only petition the one remaining source of au- 


thority, the Elector, and hope for healing interven- 
tion. 

The Ernestine princes were not opposed to this 
turn of governmental tide in their favor. They may 
well have planned it. One can only conjecture as 
to their motives for defending Luther; whatever their 
intent, the result is indisputable.?? 

Elector Johann was more circumspect about im- 
pinging blatantly on the patronage rights of the ter- 
ritorial nobility.12 The nobles could not, after all, be 
excluded from the realm as the bishops could. They 
had not only to remain but were expected more and 
more frequently to vote financial aid to their increas- 
ingly indebted ruler, and to provide trustworthy 
cavalry service in war. Courting the knights and at 
the same time curtailing their powers required the 
utmost delicacy and tact. Reformers as well as civil 
bureaucrats were aware of this. After their cursory 
visitation in Amt Borna in 1526, for instance, George 
Spalatin and Michael von der Strasse, Geleitsmann 
in Borna, reported to Johann that wherever Rudolph 
von Bunau held the rights of appointment to church 
benefices, popish ceremonies were being carefully 
maintained. They suggested not that the Elector call 
a halt to this practice but that he give Bunau his 
opinion.*? 

Johann quickly adopted the policy of making it 
clear to the nobility that he had the upper hand. He 
was not long willing to allow members of that class 
to frustrate his desire to effect reform in all his par- 
ishes. They were his subjects, and they had to bend. 
In his printed announcement to his Amtmanner and 
Schosser of the forthcoming visitation of 1527, he 
explained that while reform had generally been suc- 
cessful, there were some rural parishes and parishes 
dominated by nobles where it had not penetrated; 
this was why it was necessary to send out inspec- 
tors.1* He dispatched orders to members of the 
nobility themselves to cooperate with the visitors and 
abide by their decisions.*° 

The Elector provided in his instructions to the 
visitors that income from church benefices was to go 
into the community chests, unless this would impov- 
erish a patron. In that case the patron, whether be- 


11 Jauernig, 1932/1933: pp. 1-383, gives a convincing dem- 
onstration of how thoroughly the introduction of reform rep- 
resented a strengthening of the Ernestine princes’ sovereignty. 

12 Qf course, many higher clerical posts were filled by 
members of the Ernestine nobility themselves, and in elimi- 
nating their rights of nomination and presentation to lower 
positions on the grounds that these patrons were Catholic, 
the Electors did early intrude on noble prerogatives. 

13 WSA reg. Ii 161, fol. 5. 

14WSA reg. Ii 192, fol. 3. 

15 Kapp, 1727: 1, pp. 188-193. 
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longing to “the nobles, burghers, or other,’ was to 
be allotted one third of the income, “for his and his 
family’s maintenance,” to provide a dowry for a 
daughter, or to send a son to school.1® “Other pa- 
trons” could not have included Catholic bishops or 
abbots as these had in practice already been excluded 
from the ranks of patrons. 

This view, that poor patrons might enjoy a third of 
the income, may not have been in keeping with 
Luther’s own. In his tract of 1523, “The Establish- 
ment of a Community Chest,” Luther had specified 
that the entire income from benefices belonging to 
Catholic clergy was to go into the community chest. 
Whether under Luther’s influence or not, by 1533 
Johann Friedrich had changed his mind about allow- 
ing even nonclerical endowers or their heirs to re- 
ceive a third of the income from their endowments. 
He wrote to the visitors in Thuringia, 


Doctor Christian Beyer, our most learned chancellor, 
advisor, and dear servant, has reported to us that some 
of you are in error over that article which deals with 
patrons of church benefices and endowments, and have 
among yourselves two opinions. ... Inasmuch as under 
popery no patron or collator of spiritual benefices was 
allowed to claim the income from benefices that were 
vacated . . . we believe that it would not be unjust if at 
present these benefices and their income were used for 
charitable purposes and taken for the needed support of 
pastors, preachers, and schools.18 


The Elector was scarcely more flexible with regard 
to the right of naming pastors even though he some- 
times encountered fierce resistance when he tried to 
interfere. The above-mentioned Rudolph von Bunau, 
a knight residing in Brandis, objected energetically 
when in 1534 the visitors dismissed his pastor in 
parish Witznitz. As in 1526, Bunau had been ap- 
painting Catholics to Lehen of which he was patron. 
In 1534, however, there was a new elector, and 
Johann Friedrich, though his manner remained mild, 
was firm. After protracted negotiations through his 
officials, he and Bunau reached what was supposed 
to be a compromise. Bunau’s priest had to leave 
Witznitz but with severance pay; the knight could 
appoint any “righteous man” and be certain that the 
Elector would confirm him.'® Johann Friedrich as- 
sured Bunau that this would work no disadvantage 
to his rights as patron. Just the opposite was true; 
the Elector could accurately claim victory. Friedrich ἢ 
Myconius reflected the reality of the situation when 
in 1543 he addressed his ruler as “churfurst, landes- 
her vnd oberlehenher.” 39 

The powers of city councils over pastorates met a 


16WSA reg. Ii 191, fol. 8 (printed in Sehling, 1902-1904: 
1, 1, pp. 142-148). 

17WA: 12, p. 14. 

18 WSA reg. Ii 599. 

19WSA reg. Ii 860, fol. 1-17. 

20 Ulbrich, 1962: p. 73. 
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fate similar to those of the nobility. It is ironic that 
Leisnig, the community for which Luther composed 
his tract of 1523 on the right of every congregation 
to elect, invest, and dismiss its own pastor, should 
later in the decade have been denied that very privi- 
lege. On April 7, 1529, the visitors wrote the city 
council on behalf of the Elector, instructing them to 
accept Wolfgang Fuess as their new preacher. 


We have given your preacher Dominicus Beyer . . . 
a parish of his own. This means that you are now in 
need of someone, whom you have to elect and accept, to 
take his place. However, for many compelling reasons 

. we have ordered another man to be your preacher, 
one who is pious, well versed in Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, and who can be useful not only to the people but 
also to the youth, whom he can diligently supervise in the 
school. He should appear among you in three or four 
weeks’ time at most. It is our desire, therefore, in the 
name of our most gracious ruler, the Elector of Saxony 

. that you allow this man to be commended to you 
and kindly accept him.?? 


It was irrelevant to the visitors that the members oF 
the congregation of Daumitzsch parish in Thuringia 
strongly objected to the new minister Melanchthon 
assigned to them in 1527. Acting with approval of 
the Elector, Melanchthon directed Ehrenfried von 
Ende, Hauptmann in Arnshaug, to introduce the pas- 
tor into the community by force.” 

Before the 1520’s had drawn to a close, jus patro- 
natus needed to be redefined. By then it was in 
fact the right of nominating candidates for pastorates 
to the prince instead of to the bishops, with hope of 
confirmation—again, by the Elector—only after the 
aspiring minister had proved himself, to the satistac- 
tion of Lutheran theologians, committed to proper 
evangelical doctrine. City councils and rural con- 
gregations might select whom they wanted provided 
that the man of their choosing was theologically 
qualified and that neither the prince nor the visitors 
could think of any reason for not confirming him. If 
they could, they had their way. 

Although unprecedented powers were continually 
being gathered into the electoral hands, until 1527 
no new system for regulating clerical affairs had 
begun to supplant either the old Catholic procedures 
or the disorder that reigned after their demise. In 
that year Johann established the first visitation com- 
mittee with authority to discharge as well as examine 
the clergy, to reorganize as well as report on clerical 
finances—all in his name. The visitors were by no 
means thorough, but they took one significant mea- 
sure toward founding a governing hierarchy for the 
new church: on the Elector’s order they promoted 


21 Jonas, 1884-1885: 1, 133. 

22 Melanchthon, 1926: 1, 603. Melanchthon did not be- 
lieve in a “democratic” church. At mid-century he sided 
with prince-bishop Georg von Anhalt in favor of excluding 
the laity from participation in church government (Born- 
kamm, 1948: p. 108). ᾿ 
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pastors in leading cities to the position of superin- 
tendent. 

Superintendents did not have far-reaching powers 
in the beginning. Their duties were initially limited 
to keeping watch over the teaching and life of pastors 
in their still vaguely defined districts and to reporting 
irregularities of every variety to the Elector. Johann 
was delegating none of his authority; he was merely 
setting up watchmen throughout his lands to notify 
him at the first sign of unrest. Then as afterward 
the very suggestion of non-conformity caused him and 
his successor great disquietude. Later on, when the 
princes found themselves obliged to share direction 
of their church, they assigned their superintendents 
functions of greater moment. 

One gets the impression in reading Luther’s cor- 
respondence that from his return to Wittenberg in 
1522 until his death in 1546, the Reformer was in- 
strumental in governing the Ernestine church. Some 
of Luther’s contemporaries thought this to be the 
case. A former Lutheran preacher who had returned 
to Catholicism commented to Justus Menius, super- 
intendent in Eisenach, that Luther behaved as if he 
combined within himself the powers not only of 
Amtmann, Schésser, and ducal adviser, but also of 
the prince; he thought he alone decided what could be 
done throughout the land.” 

It is true that Martin Luther’s influence within 
the young evangelical church was considerable, par- 
ticularly in the years of disorder. Until a systematic, 
dependable church government had been established, 
Luther had much to say about the placement and 
discipline of clergymen. When recourse to Catholic 
institutions became impossible and people sympa- 
thetic to his teachings turned to Luther for advice, 
they must have been aware that he could accomplish 
nothing without the Elector’s approval. Neverthe- 
less, they counted on the weight of his opinions in 
ruling circles. In late 1527, six weeks after their 
pastor had died, the people of Belzig in Saxony asked 
their Schdsser to request Luther to importune the 
Elector to let their deacon take over the pastorate.** 
In another case of that year, Luther addressed the 
prince on behalf of Werner Stechau, a minister who 
had been driven out of Brandenburg for his Lutheran 
inclinations. He asked that the man be given a pas- 
torate that was vacant, a modest parish; Stechau de- 
served a better post, but no other was available.” 

Two factors contributed to Luther’s prominence in 
the 1520’s and 1530’s. The first was his position in 
the Reformation movement as a whole. He was the 
spiritual leader of all Lutherans and the natural per- 
son to consult about problems connected to the insti- 
tution of reform. Second, he took part in the visita- 


23G. L. Schmidt, 1867: 1, p. 115. 
24 WSA reg. N 98. 
25 WSA reg. N 92. 
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tion of 1528-1529. Members of the visitation com- 
mittees exerted especially strong influence over ec- 
clesiastical matters in the regions they inspected. 
Melanchthon’s part in supervising the Thuringian 
parishes was greater during the summer of 1527 and 
from October, 1528, through January, 1529, when he 
led the visitations there, than either before or after.?® 
The conclusion of the visitation and Melanchthon’s 
immediate absorption in other tasks diminished his 
role. So it was with Luther. He retained his cen- 
trality in clerical affairs longest in Saxony because 
he was present there. The farther one went from 
Wittenberg, the less frequently Luther was called 
upon for his opinion or to intercede with the Elector. 
The same could not be said, however, of the ruler 
himself, who through his Pfleger in Coburg kept very 
nearly as close an eye on Franconian parishes as he 
did on those nearer to his customary places of resi- 
dence. 

Luther did not receive whatever he asked of his 
sovereigns. I have already noted what small conces- 
sions, really, Frederick the Wise made to him. [ο- 
hann and Johann Friedrich, convinced as they were 
of the rectitude of Luther’s message, did everything 
they could to insure that the new doctrines prevailed ; 
they did it not for Luther’s sake but because they be- 
lieved it to be God’s will, and because they saw in 
the movement a means of claiming jurisdiction over 
all their subjects. Luther had his way only to the 
extent that it seemed salubrious for the state. He 
had not favored formal ordination of pastors, but 
Johann Friedrich insisted on it. When Luther in- 
sulted Duke George, the Elector quickly reprimanded 
him.?? When he pleaded that Melanchthon be per- 
mitted to go to France to help the cause of reform 
there, the prince turned him down.”* In 1539 the 
Elector directed Dr. Gregor Bruck to inform Luther 
tactfully that anything the theologian wished to have 
printed, if it were not based on Scripture (“ausserhalb- 
gotlicher schrifft’) would have to be approved by 
him, Johann Friedrich.”° 

The same limitations obtained in the placing of 
clergymen. In 1522 Luther wanted Gabriel Zwilling 
to become pastor in Altenburg, but Frederick the 
Wise would not hear of it since Zwilling had been 
a follower of Carlstadt.2° In 1527 the “Rector, Mag- 
ister und Doctores der Universitet zu Wittenberg” 
petitioned Elector Johann to assign one Conrad 
Glitsch to the parish of Rackith near Wittenberg, but 


26 See Melanchthon’s correspondence for these years (1843, 
etc 1). 

27WA: Briefwechsel, 5, 1373, January 18, 1529. 

22 WA: Briefwechsel, 7, 2221, August 17, 1535. Johann 
Friedrich wrote to Gregor Brtick that he feared Melanchthon 
was theologically malleable and might come under bad in- 
fluence in France (Melanchthon, 1843, etc.: 2, 1304). 

29WSA reg. N 83. 

30 WA: Briefwechsel, 2, 500, May 29, 1522. 
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Johann refused on the grounds that Glitsch had 
preached Carlstadtian doctrines while he was minis- 
ter of Rudolstadt in the Thuringian earldom of 
Schwarzburg.** In 1531, furious at the city council 
of Zwickau for dismissing its preacher Lorenz So- 
ranus without the consent of the pastor Nicholaus 
Hausmann, Luther beseeched Johann to reinstate 
Soranus.*? After a hearing, the Elector decided in 
favor of the city council.*® 

On behalf of clergymen Luther addressed the 
Elector, the visitors, city councils, and state officials. 
But he was by no means in control of clerical mat- 
ters. He acted on those situations that came to his 
attention and aroused his ire or his sympathy, 
whether they had to do with the clergy or with the 
price of grain. The holdings of the Weimar Staats- 
archiv in particular reveal how overwhelming an 
amount of church business was carried on without 
Luther’s having anything to do with it. This may 
well have been as he preferred it, for he was an ex- 
tremely busy man, engaged primarily in teaching and 
in defending and publicizing his ideas. The Elector 
frequently sought his advice on questions affecting 
foreign relations. There were times when Luther 
felt he had to discourage attempts by other theologi- 
cally competent men to obtain his or the Elector’s 
views before taking a decision. On one such occa- 
sion, in February, 1539, he told Myconius and Me- 
nius to settle themselves a dispute between the pastor 
and the deacon in Saalfeld.** He must have encoun- 
tered resistance, for he found it necessary to write 
to the visitors in Thuringia (notably Myconius and 
Menius themselves) in March, 


I have read your report [about the conflict] between 
Magister Aquila, pastor [and superintendent in Saalfeld], 
and the deacon Jacob, desiring my judgment because 
Jacob will not allow himself to be sent away, etc. But 
my opinion in this case is absolutely unnecessary. I re- 
quest, therefore, that in accordance with your office you 
take hold of the matter and unseat Jacob as a man un- 
qualified to be a preacher because he was found in coarse 
hate, envy, ambition, and pride, besides which he dis- 
regarded your warning and command. One ought not 
needlessly to disturb our most gracious governor with 
such dull things, for he is now our own interim bishop 
(since no other bishop wants to help us); you, to whom 
taking care of such matters has been entrusted, ought not 
to make the situation worse by shoving everything off 
onto His Electoral Grace’s shoulders. Especially at 
present he is all too heavily encumbered with other 
business.35 


In May Luther- praised Menius for bringing about 
the pastor’s and the deacon’s reconciliation without 
aid from Wittenberg.*® 


31 WSA reg. 11 222. 
32 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, 1790, March 4, 1531. 


33 WA: Briefwechsel, 6, footnote to 1801. 
34 WA: Briefwechsel, 8, 3302. 
35 WA: Briefwechsel, 8, 3313. 
386 WA: Briefwechsel, 8, 3335. 
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As administrative organs grew competent to deal 
with organizational and disciplinary problems, Luther 
participated less and less in running the Ernestine 
church. Especially outside of Saxony he and his 
associates in Wittenberg came increasingly to be 
looked upon as men of considerable influence at 
court and as judges from whom answers might be 
sought to theological questions too profound for the 
superintendents and visitors. 

In the sphere of doctrine, the Elector was of course 
obliged to rely upon his religious advisers. But in 
the sphere of administration he was not. Adminis- 
trative business often came to his notice through his 
officials, stationed throughout his domains. Three 
Beamte in particular were involved in the practical 
aspects of ecclesiastical governance: Amtmanner, 
Schosser, and Geleitsmanner. The first, drawn from 
the nobility, were primarily responsible in each ad- 
ministrative district (4dmt) for mustering soldiers, 
not only in time of war but in case of any other need 
for force or defense, as in arresting outlaws.?’ The 
Schosser, members of the bourgeoisie, had been since 
1456 in charge of collecting, recording, and purveying 
goods from each Amt. Although they ranked below 
the Amtimdanner in order of command, in reality their 
duties were more essential to the everyday well-being 
of the state than those of the Amtmdanner. Geleits- 
manner exacted tolls from merchants and other per- 
sons in transit across the Elector’s lands and guaran- 
teed their safe passage. 

Whatever the formal definition of their tasks, 
these magistrates did whatever their master asked. 
In 1513 Frederick the Wise set a precedent for the 
interference by Amtmanner in ecclesiastical business. 
At that time he provided that no land could be willed 
to clergymen without permission from the local Amt- 
mann, who had to seek Frederick’s consent before he 
could give it. Beginning in 1515 the elders of each 
congregation were required to render a financial 
account annually, in the presence of their pastor and 
of the Amtmann.*® Officials of whatever rank were 
obliged to report promptly anything irregular that 
came to their attention, whether or not related to 
their assigned functions. Hans Metzsch, Amtmann 
in Wittenberg, informed Elector Johann in 1526 that 
preaching was being neglected in none other than 
the city of Wittenberg. “When I first came to Your 


37 For a brief summary of what is known about the Ernes- 
tine bureaucracy and its structure, see Hoss and Klein, 1967: 
pp. 152-158. What was true of Thuringia applied generally 
to the other Ernestine territories, with the exception of Fran- 
conia, governed until 1542 by an appointed Pfleger fur Co- 
burg. Klein notes repeatedly that little close research on 
Ernestine officialdom has been done. In the early sixteenth 
century the Aemter did not include all land ruled by the 
Electors but were islands only and imprecisely defined 
(Blaschke, 1954: pp. 81-89, esp. the map, p. 86). 
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Electoral Grace’s Amt Wittenberg,” he wrote, “a 
sermon was delivered every day in the All Saints’ 
Monastery in the castle. But recently three days 
have been dropped.” He went on to say that he 
had described this situation to two of the Elector’s 
advisers, who urged him to approach Johann di- 
rectly. It was Metzsch’s opinion that “because many 
strangers pass through Wittenberg every day, some 
of them stubborn [beharren] in clinging to the old 
religion . . . one should [not] allow preaching to 
fall away.” °® He continued that some towns in his 
Amt heard the word of God preached less often than 
once every four weeks, a disreputable circumstance 
considering how much the peasants contributed to- 
ward the maintenance of the pastor in Wittenberg. 
He suggested that the Elector instruct his advisers to 
investigate and arrange for additional clergymen if 
necessary.*° 

In 1528 Johann sent out a letter to his superin- 
tendents and Amtleute, directing both to be con- 
stantly on the lookout for “rebels and those people 
who are polluted and affected by the error of Ana- 
baptism and the Zwinglian doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment.” 41 In another order the Elector made it clear 
that Amtmanner were empowered to prevent preach- 
ing by anyone other than “the proper pastor, 
preacher, [or] deacons” of each parish.*? 

There is evidence to suggest that after the Catholic 
bishops’ sway over the parish clergy had come to an 
end, Amtmdnner and Schdsser had appointed, dis- 
missed, and inducted pastors. In some places there 
may have been no one else to do it. The practice 
became entrenched and was difficult to eradicate. As 
late as 1545 Asmus Spiegel, Hauptmann in Witten- 
berg, placed a pastor of his choice in the parish of 
Grunau. Johann Friedrich severely upbraided him 
for this departure from legality.** Few other instances 
of outright appointment by magistrates are to be 
found after the initiation of new procedures, how- 
ever. But induction by officials persisted. As late as 
1555 some Schdsser were still introducing clerics 
into their posts.** 

Normally the leading members of the Elector’s 
bureaucracy neither submitted spontaneous reports 
on the state of the church nor pre-empted govern- 
ance of the parishes. They carried out routine di- 
rectives. For example, when the Catholic pastors in 
Seelingsee and Dankmarshausen near Eisenach were 
dismissed by the visitors, Eberhard von der Thann, 
Amtimann in Amt Wartburg, arranged for them to 
receive a sum of money on vacating, persuaded the 
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42 Berbig, 1912: p. 387. 
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parishioners to accept one clergyman for both vil- 
lages, secured their agreement to go on giving all 
past dues, and presented the new pastor with the 
Elector’s summons to the newly combined parishes.*® 
Secular officials also investigated allegations of offer- 
ings withheld, cleric’s widows left destitute, the fail- 
ure of parishioners to repair parsonages or attend 
Holy Communion, and ministers’ quarreling with 
their fellow townsmen. In fact, any sort of distur- 
bance could appropriately be brought to the attention 
of the nearest Amtmann or Schosser. The official 
most often approached by petitioners was the man 
they considered best able to remedy the situation at 
hand. 

Some of the prince’s magistrates opposed the Ref- 
ormation and used their weight to try to inhibit its 
spread. Myconius complained of this in 1526. 
Prior to the visitation of 1527, the Elector sent 
printed orders to his officials to assist the visitors and 
be obedient to them.** Not every member of the 
Ernestine bureaucracy followed Johann’s directive. 
Justus Jonas wrote to Chancellor Christian Beyer on 
October 26, 1529, saying that the Amtmann in 
Colditz was “not inclined toward the visitation but 
rather against it.”*% Resistance by the Amtmanner 
is understandable in view of their noble provenance 
and the fact that they must have become aware of 
the Elector’s desire to limit the power of their class. 
But Schosser made just as many difficulties. Jonas, 
for instance, told Wolfgang Fuess, pastor and super- 
intendent in Leisnig and a visitor in 1529, that he 
had heard that the Schdsser in Grimma treated par- 
sons very rudely.*® In 1555 churchmen were still 
lamenting officials’ uncooperativeness and antipathy 
toward pastors.°° It is always the exceptions who 
claim the public eye, however; doubtless many higher 
magistrates were their prince’s obedient servants. 

Of those besides the Elector who after the exclu- 
sion of Catholicism were performing some of the tra- 
ditional duties of bishops—officials, superintendents, 
and visitors—the visitors had the most far-reaching 
power. In 1527 the Elector did not think of his visi- 
torial envoys as anything other than temporary as- 
sistants charged with bringing the clergy and their 
livings to order. But as time wore on after the gen- 
eral visitation of 1528-1529, he discovered that it 
was insufficient simply to send out deputies to ex- 
amine clergymen and muster adequate support for 
them. Ministers died and had to be replaced, pa- 
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rishioners endlessly refused to give what they had 
agreed to, and people were always seeking divorce 
or committing moral offenses. The prince could not 
personally attend to all these matters, and it proved 
convenient to allow the visitors, already familiar with 
the scenes of the problems, to deal with them as they 
arose. What began as a temporary commission, a 
mere interruption in the visitors’ ordinary occupa- 
tions as pastor-superintendents or as members of the 
Elector’s bureaucracy, became full-time professions 
that they had to pursue in addition to their regular 
duties. 

By the time Johann Friedrich succeeded his father 
in August of 1532, there were four such standing 
delegations, one each for Electoral Saxony, Meissen- 
Vogtland, Thuringia, and Franconia. The visitors 
no longer traveled, of course, nor were the two mem- 
bers of the clergy and two members of the territorial 
magistracy who constituted each committee always 
located in the same city. Usually business was car- 
ried on where the leader of each delegation resided, 
and often it was impossible for his colleagues to 
be present. An unwieldy system in the beginning, 
it was nonetheless better than nothing. The visitors 
had to report every transaction to the Elector and 
were usually obliged to await his approval before 
bringing a case to conclusion. 

During and between visitations, in territories other 
than the Electorate, the visitors had the power to 
determine a candidate’s doctrinal preparedness to take 
on a new clerical position, that is, to move from sex- 
ton or deacon to pastor or to go to another, possibly 
more demanding, parish. The prince insisted that 
re-examination (all clergymen had already been 
tested in the course of the visitation) take place be- 
fore promotion or transfer.54 One gets the mislead- 
ing impression from the sources that this testing was 
not the prerogative of the visitors but of the superin- 
tendents. In this period, when the only hard and 
fast rule was that the prince be informed of every 
action, it was true that men in their capacity as 
superintendents did occasionally adjudge theological 
suitability for a pastorate. Far more often, however, 
those superintendents who held such hearings—Jus- 
tus Menius in Eisenach, Friedrich Myconius in 
Gotha, Anton Musa in Jena, and George Spalatin in 
Altenburg—had earlier taken part in one or more of 
the general visitations. The non-visiting superin- 
tendents, Caspar Aquila in Saalfeld, Johann Grau 
in Weimar, and Lorenz Faber (later Wolfgang Mos- 


51In 1529 Johann decreed that any clergyman about to 
take over a post of which the prince was patron had to 
appear before the Elector himself for interrogation (Drews, 
1905: p. 84). I found no evidence that the prince made 
wise use of this prerogative. Surely other more urgent busi- 
ness consumed his attention. On this question see also 
Schaefer, 1917: p. 302, 11. 
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tel) in Weida, ranked lower. One finds them re- 
stricted to hearing clergymen who had failed before 
the visitors themselves and been given a term of 
study of up to three months before appearing at the 
residence of the superintendent for a second try. 
Spalatin, Myconius, and Menius occupied the posi- 
tions of highest authority in Thuringia, with Spala- 
tin’s powers extending into Meissen and Vogtland. 
A pastor saluted Spalatin in 1540 as “the highest 
superintendent,” as indeed he was within a sizable 
area.°? 

The hierarchy was somewhat different in the Elec- 
torate. In that province the purview of the super- 
intendents was at all times very limited. Justus 
Jonas, Johann Bugenhagen, and the members of the 
theology faculty, from among whom the clerical 
members of the visiting delegations were selected, 
handled business left over from the visitations as well 
as the hearing of ministers. In 1528 the Elector 
made Wittenberg the ecclesiastical metropolis of 
Kursachsen, and Bugenhagen the region’s highest 
ranking superintendent.*? The consistory founded in 
1539 took over some of the visitorial duties, but until 
its establishment the visitors were overshadowed only 
by the Elector. 

Church officials in the Electorate enjoyed preemi- 
nence over those in the other territories. Martin 
Luther addressed Jonas as archiepiscopus.** The theo- 
logians’ leadership of the entire state church was not 
established by law but grew out of their closeness 
to Luther and their status as intellectuals whose 
specialty was Lutheran theology. At first Spalatin, 
Myconius, and Menius sought their advice constantly, 
but as the 1530’s wore on they wrote to Wittenberg 
about only the most perplexing issues. 

One of the most time-consuming and burdensome 
of the visitors’ functions was the hearing of marriage 
cases. They acquired this duty gradually and by 
default, for there was nobody after 1525 to replace 
the bishops’ consistories that until then had handled 
suits involving marriage and morals. Anton Musa 
protested to Johann in 1529 that he could not pos- 
sibly meet this added judicial responsibility unless he 
were given a lawyer and one or two other qualified 
men to assist him.®> It was a burdensome arrange- 
ment, and the makeshift judges did not cease their 
grumbling. 

It is scarcely surprising that in the first two dec- 
ades of Lutheranism—years in which organs for the 
government of ecclesiastical affairs had to be estab- 
lished, duties of officials defined, and avenues of ap- 
proach to sources of power laid out—disagreements 
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arose between the men whose main interest was pro- 
moting the new faith, and the Elector, for whom the 
security of his Ernestine state took precedence. I 
have already noted that the Elector refused to assign 
to pastorates any clergymen whose religious purity 
he doubted, regardless of what Luther and the other 
theologians thought of the men.®°® Even though the 
Reformers disagreed with the Elector over the need 
for formal ordination in Wittenberg, the prince had 
his way. On these issues he encountered no marked 
resistance from theologians, visitors, or superinten- 
dents. On others, however, he came into conflict 
with them. 

During the late 1530’s Johann Friedrich became 
vehement in his insistence that all decisions in church 
affairs be his alone. He suddenly appeared un- 
willing to allow the visitors even that modest inde- 
pendence he had permitted them before. Christof 
von der Planitz, Amtmann in Voigtsberg and Plauen, 
informed the Elector in 1541 that Spalatin, chief 
visitor in Meissen and Vogtland, wanted to know 
how many people in Planitz’s district had a hide of 
land, how many a halfhide, and how many no land 
at all. He added that Spalatin had been reassigning 
clergymen without the Elector’s consent, “without 
regard for Your Electoral and Princely Grace’s com- 
mand that no one is to move a clergyman either to 
or away from a parish except on Your Electoral and 
Princely Grace’s order.’ 7 In the letter he promptly 
dispatched to Spalatin, Johann Friedrich told him 
that he did not want information on land holdings 
given out, and he inquired what Spalatin had in- 
tended to do with such data. Regarding the clergy 
he continued, 


We are also told that you are said to have presumed 
to transfer the most capable and learned pastors and 
preachers in the Vogtland, especially along the border, 
sending them into the domain of our cousin Duke Hein- 
rich of Saxony, and that you have replaced them with 
less qualified men. Because it is absolutely intolerable 
to us that our princedom be drained [ausgespiult| and 
divested of competent preachers and pastors in this way, 
we have commanded our Amtmann and superintendents 
in the Vogtland before this, and again now, not to let 
any pastor move to or out of a parish without our fore- 
knowledge and special decree.*® 


Spalatin was more than slightly hurt by this re- 
proach (“mirs nit wenig wee thut’). He said that he 
understood acquiring information on land to be in 
keeping with the articles of the visitation. He de- 
nied having ordered pastors out of parishes without 
the Elector’s knowledge. Some might have left because 
of poverty or unkind treatment, he went on, but he 
had not removed them; nor did he doubt that the 
superintendents had replaced them with able men. 
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He then gave a detailed account of the transfers he 
had made within the previous year and added that 
although he had had many requests for clergymen 
from Albertine Saxony, he had not sent anyone 
there.°® To be sure, the Elector had not consented 
to each of these arrangements, but clearly Spalatin 
had been accustomed until then to fill vacant posts 
without waiting for permission in each instance. 
After many years of exemplary service he found it 
humiliating suddenly to have his hands tied. This 
shift in his relations with his ruler may have con- 
tributed to the bitterness that beset Spalatin until his 
death. During the remainder of his career Spalatin 
complied with his ruler’s directive.® 

Not until 1542 did this ruling apply to the Elec- 
torate as well as the other Ernestine territories. In 
September Johann Friedrich wrote to Caspar Cru- 
ciger and Philip Melanchthon, 


We consider it useful and good that pastors and other 
servants of the church not be moved from the posts to 
which they were first called except under special cir- 
cumstances, and never without our knowledge; we here- 
with desire that from now on this not be done.® 


Archival materials from these years suggest that the 
Elector enforced observance of his decree. When 
Johann Friedrich learned, for instance, that a pastor 
in the vicinity of Torgau had been transferred to a 
neighboring parish, he promptly requested a sum- 
mary of all the circumstances from the superintendent 
in Torgau.*? In 1545 he refused to grant the con- 
gregation of Langenbernsdorf near Zwickau the pas- 
tor its members sought, even though the superin- 
tendent in Zwickau supported their petition. Jo- 
hann Friedrich explained that the people had ap- 
proached the clergyman without first obtaining their 
prince’s permission.** 

A second source of friction between the Elector 
and leaders of his church was the question of the 
release of the visitors from their office. Over a pe- 
riod of five years, from 1536 to 1541, the visitors in 
Thuringia pressed Johann Friedrich to unburden 
them of their by now thoroughly administrative and 
judicial duties. Their first request was mild, written 
in the expectation that they would be dismissed as 
soon as they had concluded all business left over 
from the visitation of 1533-1534.% But the Elector 
had no one else to take over their functions. He 
replied, 


With regard to your request for release from your 
commanded visitation, I do not know how to conceal 
from you that we have noticed and observed the great 
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diligence with which you have done this work. You 
stand in our favor, therefore, and we look upon you gra- 
ciously. We desire . . . that you allow yourselves to be 
further employed in this pious and Christian task. You 
will understand that we are not inclined to assign this 
duty to others who are unfamiliar with its problems.® 


As a sop, Johann Friedrich the next year gave Me- 
nius and Myconius the lofty title of Generalvisitator 
der Kirchendidzese Thiiringen.® 

The visitors were not pacified by this empty honor. 
By February of 1538 their request had turned into 
a plea. After recounting how greatly overladen they 
were and reminding Johann Friedrich that they were 
now old men who were no longer strong enough to 
bear such a work load, they closed, “For the sake of 
God, our conscience, our honor, and the health of 
our bodies, will Your Electoral Grace please hear our 
most abject, humble, and assiduous entreaty. . . .” ® 
This time the Elector told them of his plan to found 
four consistories to do their jobs and asked them to 
be patient until this could be accomplished. 

No relief having been provided by July of 1539, 
Justus Menius importuned the Elector by himself. 
His arguments were the familiar ones. In his an- 
swer, Johann Friedrich merely assured him that the 
consistories would go into action very soon. 

For all his promises, the Elector succeeded in 
forming only one consistory, in Wittenberg, and it 
served the Electorate above all. Yet even in that 
principality the visitors were apparently eager to be 
freed from their tasks. The staff of the new consis- 
tory informed the prince in 1540 that the visitors 
were directing more and more business to them 
rather than handling it themselves.® 

By 1541 the Thuringian visitors, still in office, 
must have despaired of deliverance except through 
death. But in the course of that year, so they later 
related, the Elector commanded them to accept no 
new cases but to refer all petitions and inquiries di- 
rectly to him.®® In 1542 they were allowed to dis- 
miss their secretary.7° With this action the Elector 
took one more step toward personal control of the 
church in his lands. 

A bid for power by the Wittenberg theologians 
created a third area of disagreement between Johann 
Friedrich and religious leaders. At a meeting of a 
representative committee [Ausschuss| of the estates 
held at Torgau in the spring of 1537, those present 
had demanded the founding of four consistories in 
their prince’s domains." In response Johann Fried- 
rich asked his theologians to describe their vision of 
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a consistory. He soon learned that the agency they 
had in mind would have placed them virtually in 
charge of the church. They recommended that “all 
church matters [“‘alle Ecclestasticae causae’’| preaching, 
churches, pastors, their defense against injuries, their 
behaviour and life .. . and especially marriage cases” 
go before the consistories.*? These courts should also 
deal with disputes between clergymen and _ parish- 
ioners, the failure of nobles and others to attend 
church and receive the sacrament, regulation of order 
and worship, the attire of youth, and the conduct of 
peasants.”? Consistory personnel should be able to 
summon, try, judge, and punish, the judge in particu- 
lar having “complete jurisdiction, authority and 
power,” which was to include levying fines, meting 
out corporal punishment, and excommunicating.’* 
Doctor Luther, members of Wittenberg’s law and 
theology faculties, and the most prominent super- 
intendents (Spalatin, Myconius, and Menius are 
named) would be delegated to watch for disorder and 
violations of church regulations and would hale trans- 
gressors before the consistories.” 

Fully preoccupied with foreign affairs, Johann 
Friedrich was unable immediately to give this advice 
the attention it merited. He wanted to prepare a 
set of instructions for the Wittenberg consistory be- 
fore appointing men to sit on it and putting it in 
motion. It was presumably the theologians to whom 
he apologized in 1539 for his inattention to organiz- 
ing a consistory. He asked them to continue acting 
in ecclesiastical matters as they had until then.’® 
Attached to this letter is a rough draft of a decree 
that “Kursachsen, Kreis Rochlitz, Kreis Altenburg, 
and Kreis Zwickau” were to be subject to the Wit- 
tenberg consistory."" Imgard Hoss, Spalatin’s biog- 
rapher, has pointed out, however, that Spalatin 
avoided sending cases to Wittenberg.’® 

In January of 1540, finally, the Elector named 
Justus Jonas, Johann Agricola, and Kilian Goldstein 
to the still uninstructed consistory.7? In an undated 
draft of a letter, found near the above document in 
the Weimar archive and probably composed at about 
the same time, the prince told consistory personnel 
to concentrate on cases of adultery, prostitution, and 
usury. He informed them of some instances that 
had come to his attention.®° 
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By ignoring the theologians’ sweeping suggestions 
regarding the purview of the consistories, and by 
telling the men serving on the Wittenberg court what 
sort of misdeeds they were to concentrate on, Johann 
Friedrich set a tacit limitation on the body’s juristic 
activities. The appointees voiced a mild complaint 
about their fetters, disguised as a statement that they 
were approached almost daily “by priests and other 
servants of the church” who were not receiving their 
pay and were experiencing many other difficulties.* 
Still, the Elector did not deliver supervision of the 
Saxon clergy into their hands until 1542. 

There is a document in Weimar entitled “Consti- 
tution and Articles of the Electoral Consistory for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, Instituted at Wittenberg in 
Saxony in the Year of Christ 1542.”*? According 
to this “Constitution,” Johann Friedrich conceded to 
the consistory many of the powers the theologians 
originally demanded for it. It was now to be a full- 
fledged court with four commissaries, two theolo- 
gians, two jurists, plus notaries and other necessary 
personnel. The consistory’s purpose was to fill the 
gap left by the visitors on their resignation. The 
justices, or commissaries, were to keep watch over 
pastors and help the superintendents insure that 
proper doctrines were taught and correct ceremonies 
employed in the churches. Representatives of the 
consistory, specifically the notaries accompanied by 
the superintendent and the Amtmann or Schésser of 
a district, were periodically to undertake parish visi- 
tation. Twice a year the commissaries were to in- 
quire of the superintendents whether they had _ be- 
come aware of any adultery or false teaching. The 
judges were allowed to punish by fine, imprisonment, 
or excommunication, although the Elector reserved 
to himself the right to veto the last. In addition to 
their established duties, superintendents were from 
then on to take charge of inducting new pastors into 
the parishes to which they had been called.** 

This constitution greatly increased the consistory’s 
powers. Even so the commissaries overstepped these 
generous bounds. In the autumn of 1543, Johann 
Friedrich upbraided them for administering punish- 
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ments to which they were not empowered “by the 
articles.’ He stated that he was willing to condone 
fines already imposed but that he had ordered his 
Hauptmann in Wittenberg, Asmus Spiegel, to look 
into rumors that the consistory had inflicted corporal 
(leib) punishment.** The Elector informed them 
that thenceforth every sentence must be reported to 
him, presumably before being carried οὐ. 55 

In 1541, the year he had taken on the responsibili- 
ties of the visitors in Thuringia but before he had 
given the Wittenberg consistory supervision of his 
clergy, the Elector held more authority over his 
church than he was ever to enjoy again. He and his 
father had eliminated alien prelates from their lands. 
They had restricted the rights of nobles and city 
councils over clerical positions and property. They 
had claimed the wealth of monasteries. They had 
founded new _ offices—superintendencies, visitation 
committees, and a consistory—to assist them in ad- 
ministering the church. While often favorably in- 
clined toward the men they appointed to these posts, 
they regarded them at all times as adjuncts to their 
court, just as subject to their will as any Schdsser or 
Kornschreiber. From 1538 until 1542 the Ernestine 
church was not merely a Landeskirche but rather the 
Elector’s Eigenkirche.*® 

Johann Friedrich’s insecurity vis-a-vis the other 
nations of Europe ultimately eroded his power at 
home. The Elector had to pay increased attention to 
renewing and strengthening the League of Schmal- 
kald, which always stood on precarious footing owing 
to differences among its members. Johann Friedrich 
contributed to the League’s weakness by maintaining 
that theological unity was a prerequisite of military 
coalition. In this, Luther’s influence worked to his 
political disadvantage. After the founding of the 
Catholic Nuremberg Alliance in 1538, it seemed that 
war might break out at any time; preparations had 
to be made. The bigamy of Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, a crucial participant in the League of Schmal- 
kald, severely lamed the Protestants’ efforts to come 
to terms. War became inevitable after the imperial 
Diet of Regensburg in 1541, at which not the slight- 
est concord between Catholic and Protestant factions 
was achieved. 

Laden as he was with negotiations and the need 
to arm, Johann Friedrich had to redelegate authority 
over his church just when he had succeeded in bring- 
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ing it all into his own hands. This is why he wrote 
such a generous charter for the Wittenberg consis- 
tory in 1542—and why he failed to set up the three 
other consistories of which he had so often spoken. 
War, defeat, and captivity prevented the Elector from 
ever again giving prolonged attention to the internal 
administration of his lands. 

Emperor Charles V awarded Electoral Saxony to 
the Albertine Duke Moritz in February, 1548. The 
Wittenberg consistory remained in charge of that 
territory's clergy. Whereas in previous crises the 
prince had provided continuity, now it was the 
church structure itself, headed by the consistory, that 
was in a position to do so. Soon even the superin- 
tendents had to be chosen “with the advice” of the 
superintendent in Wittenberg, a measure that en- 
hanced the consistory’s already considerable regula- 
tory power. All superintendents were obliged to 
attend a synod in Wittenberg once a year.®’ 

In Thuringia, however, a consistory did not come 
into existence until 1561, and then in Weimar.®® Up 
to that time the surviving sons of Johann Friedrich 
tried to oversee their church, assisted by the superin- 
tendents and for a while by a new set of visitors. 
The Thuringian superintendents enjoyed a new pre- 
eminence because of the disorder in secular govern- 
ment that followed the catastrophic land division of 
1547, and because of the absence of consistories. For 
a time they could even ordain ministers. Ironically, 
it was Johann Friedrich himself who accorded them 
this privilege just before he died. Back in Thurin- 
gia after five years’ imprisonment, he wrote to the 
aging Justus Menius, his trusted superintendent in 
Gotha, instructing him thenceforth to examine and 
ordain new pastors to fill vacant posts within his 
district.2® The Ernestine church was temporarily out 
of thrall to its prince. 


9. THE ERNESTINE REFORMATION 


Reformation in Ernestine Saxony and Thuringia 
meant different things to the populace, the clergy, 
the superintendents, the Reformers in Wittenberg, 
and the prince. However specialized, a study of the 
ministers is able to bring this into evidence owing to 
the central position of the pastors in the ecclesiastical 
structure. Clerical affairs concerned both those spiri- 
tually subject to the clergy, the parish laity, and those 
to whom the pastors themselves were subordinate, 
the Reformers and the Elector. 

In none of the primary materials I examined did 
I find any suggestion that the rural parishioners were 
attracted specifically by Lutheran doctrines. The- 
ology, whether Catholic or Lutheran, rarely mattered 
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to the people. They crossed the Elbe into the Bish- 
opric of Magdeburg to purchase indulgences even 
though Luther had preached against their efficacy. 
A decade later parish representatives swore to the 
visitors that their pastor’s teachings were in accord 
with Luther’s, only to have the visitors discover in 
these same clergymen utter unfamiliarity with re- 
formed doctrines. The average parishioner knew 
basically whether his pastor was amiable, sincere, 
chaste, and diligent; peasants’ assessments of their 
ministers’ theology reflected above all the degree of 
their compatibility with the Kirchendiener. 

The visitors seem to have been unaware that they 
dealt with parish representatives illogically. First 
the Electoral delegates interrogated laymen about the 
life and lessons of their pastor—and gave their re- 
port credence. They then proceeded to examine the 
same parishioners on their knowledge of the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostle’s 
Creed. In view of the visitors’ frequent dissatisfac- 
tion with the performance of the laity during these 
interviews, it is curious that they were neverthless 
willing to accept the parishioners’ evaluation of their 
pastor. 

Laymen did not consistently welcome the emis- 
saries—preachers or visitors—of their prince.1 The 
best testimony to the widespread popular opposition 
to bearers of the new tidings is that of the Reformers 
themselves. In Chapter 6 above I have cited but a 
selection of their practically unceasing complaints about 
the highly disrespectful, sometimes violent treatment 
pastors were receiving at the hands of noblemen, 
burghers, and peasants. The Reformers so often 
mention burghers as offenders that one has to con- 
clude that resistance occurred in town as well as 
country. 

Someone may point out that anti-clericalism need 
not be synonymous with either pro-Catholicism or 
anti-Lutheranism. This is true. But it strikes me 
as unreasonable to suppose that men who longed 
generally for religious reformation or who were 
drawn by the Lutheran movement would so often 
have “stoned the prophets that were sent to them.” 
In 1525 the Schosser in Weimar relayed to Duke 
Johann the wish of nearby Grunstedt to be allowed 
“um gottes willen” to retain their old faith, for, they 
said, it would soon be seen that the new ways would 
have no following.?, The parishioners wanted to ad- 
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here to Catholicism despite the fact that their priest 
was an immoral man, having just been caught in 
adultery with the wife of the local tailor. More 
often, the people were mainly indifferent to institu- 
tionalized religion. 

I do not assert that the tenets of faith were a 
heartfelt issue to no one who adopted Lutheranism. 
I do believe that the majority of the people were 
simply unconcerned with theology, while others de- 
sired for reasons of their own to remain Catholic. 
Retaining the traditional observances represented to 
the nobility, whatever their religious proclivities, in- 
dependence from the Ernestine princes. Rudolf von 
Bunau was not the only knight who perceived that 
submission to the Elector in matters of faith could 
well mean political eclipse. Except for the Elector’s 
recurrent need for grants of additional funds, all the 
nobles’ ambitions toward autonomy might have come 
to naught. Even the higher nobility finally had to 
give way to the preferences of their ruler in the ques- 
tion of religion. It is not surprising, then, that many 
greater and lesser noblemen tended to resist Lu- 
theran incursions. 

As in the Swiss cantons, where the dukes of Savoy: 
and the bishops played so important a role in the 
successful introduction of Protestantism, urban poli- 
tics undoubtedly aided the popularity of Lutheranism 
among members of the middle class. The city coun- 
cillors of Leisnig desired to shake off the centuries- 
long control over local civil and ecclesiastical polity 
exercised by the monks of the Monastery of Buch. 
The burghers of the city were not opportunist hypo- 
crites, accepting Lutheran teaching only because it 
seemed politically expedient to do so. But considera- 
tions of civic advantage definitely played a part in 
their decisions. It is to be remembered that as soon 
as Luther demanded of these councillors a concession 
that they saw as impinging upon their jurisdictional 
and economic interests—the turning over of all in- 
come from endowed church benefices to the proposed 
community chest—they balked. At the end of the 
1520’s they had to be compelled to subordinate per- 
sonal investments to the fiscal stability of the parish. 
If one were to look closely at events and conditions 
preceding acceptance of the Reformation in each Er- 
nestine city and town, he would almost certainly dis- 
cover that private inclination or disinclination to- 
ward Lutheran doctrine combined with a variety of 
local factors either to prepare a smooth and fertile 
seedbed for reform or to render the spiritual soil yet 
stonier and more impervious to the new teaching. 

The peasantry looked upon organized religion as 
one of life’s inevitable features. They did not expect 
its suspension. During the laissez faire period that 
lasted in many places until the visitation of 1528- 
1529, it seemed to the peasants that they were going 
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to be allowed to enjoy the new freedom they had 
taken. Occasionally they were able to select their 
own pastors. More often they managed to hold back 
contributions to the church with impunity. Espe- 
cially those peasants who had not participated in the 
uprising of 1525 and who had not, as a consequence, 
experienced the muscle of the Elector’s army, had 
grounds for anticipating an easier existence. 

Contrary to their expectations, the financial relief 
they had seized was no more than respite for which 
they could thank the indecisiveness of Frederick the 
Wise in matters of faith, and then the inability of the 
successor Johann instantaneously to create a new 
ecclesiastical organization. Their disillusionment was 
complete not later than the general visitation of 1528- 
1529, in the course of which all old dues were ordered 
restored and some unprecedented offerings imposed. 

Peasants found themselves required to give more 
at a time when prices were beginning to rise. This 
economic trend continued throughout the period 
under study, relentlessly accompanied by steeper 
taxation for the support of the clergy. Nevertheless, 
members of the lowest class in Ernestine society 
gradually accepted Lutheranism, though their con- 
version was not complete until well after the middle 
of the sixteenth century. In the first place, owing 
to the authoritarian nature of their state, they had no 
choices in religion. In the second place, the parish 
clergy, the men who provided a link between the 
populace and the church, improved in morality, ar- 
ticulation in expounding the tenets of their faith, and 
dedication to their pastoral duties, thus changing the 
old image of the priest. The behavior of the clergy 
unquestionably helped compensate parishioners for 
the increasingly severe taxation that they were com- 
pelled to endure. 

As for clerical attitudes toward reform, Catholic 
priests usually adopted Lutheranism because they had 
no alternative. Whether those who did so were un- 
happy with their new affiliation will never be known. 
Even if they had been in the habit of writing, they 
would never have dared reveal misgivings. They 
were aware of the plight of priests who had refused, 
or been intellectually incapable of complying with, 
the dictates of the Electoral deputies. Lutheran au- 
thorities did not deal generously with stubborn 
priests. The conditions of displaced pastors were 
often miserable. The former pastor in the parish of 
Heuchelheim complained bitterly, indeed pathetically, 
to the Elector of 1528 that he was unable to feed his 
wife and children with what he could raise on the 
low-quality half-manse that the visitors had allotted 
him. His sudden dismissal relegated him to penury, 
a state he found especially hard to accept in view of 
his possession of two documents, one dated 1512, the 
other 1524, granting him use of the parish benefice.* 
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In the town of Kloschwitz the nobleman and the 
congregation entreated their prince in 1529 to rein- 
state their pastor, whom the visitors had unseated. 
They informed Johann that they found it most bur- 
densome (hochbeschwerlich) to accept the verdict of 
the visitors inasmuch as their pastor was, as nearly 
as they could judge, charitable and diligent. “We 
are unable to detect any failing in our pastor,” they 
declared, adding that he had served their parish for 
35 years and had lost everything he owned in negster 
der pawern auffur.> There is no indication that either 
Johann or his successor acted favorably upon such 
petitions. One is forced to imagine the despair and 
physical suffering of these clerical victims of the 
Reformation. 

Touching, too, is the plight of pastors forced 
against their will to change their views and practices. 
The clergymen were likely anxious on receiving a 
summons to appear before the visitors, and some 
surely suffered pangs of conscience on renouncing 
their former beliefs. Nor were they certain of being 
able to answer the visitors’ queries correctly. It 
must have been humiliating to men securely en- 
sconced in their parishes for decades suddenly to be 
found wanting and threatened with expulsion from 
their posts. Grave discomfiture, if not tragedy, fol- 
lowed in the visitors’ wake. 

In an age of something less than economic and 
social mobility, most pastors who harbored suspicion 
of Lutheran teaching made an effort to conform their 
private and professional lives to visitorial specifica- 
tions. It would not have been easy for them to up- 
root themselves and flee to some still-Catholic terri- 
tory or quickly to take up a new occupation. 

The well-being of individuals was not foremost in 
the minds of the participants in parish visitation. 
They did not set out to be inhumane, but in their 
scheme of things the satisfaction of the parish clergy 
was not of primary importance. As the visitors saw 
it, their mission was to create within their prince’s 
lands a structured ecclesiastical milieu in which the 
true faith could be practiced. The pastors were the 
instruments of God, His messengers to the people. 
As such they required refinement. To separate the 
derelict and inept from the fold was to do the work 
of God. 

The Reformers appear not to have been aware of 
the political implications of their tasks. Forcing the 
nobility to accept Protestant pastors and terminating 
the jurisdiction of Catholic bishops were, as they saw 
it, parts of the process of rooting out anti-Christ. 
They evidently believed that their rulers supported 
these endeavors out of sheer confidence in the recti- 
tude of Lutheran doctrine rather than from a desire 
for political advantage. 
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There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
either Johann’s or Johann Friedrich’s religious con- 
victions. Their rank, however, gave them broader 
perspective and interests more varied than those of 
their chief theologians. God had, they were confident, 
bestowed their power on them and ordained them 
caretakers of a portion of His creation. It was their 
obligation as well as their right to establish and pre- 
serve proper religious observance. 

Be this as it may, the study of parish clergy reveals 
how profoundly the shape of the Ernestine territorial 
church was affected by the princes’ desire for total 
sovereignty within their domains. However devout 
they were, raison d’etat informed their every decision. 
Nonconformity in religion posed, they thought, as 
grave a threat to domestic tranquility as peasant 
revolt. Unable to maintain secular officials in every 
town to keep an ear to the ground for heresy, the 
Electors naturally saw in the ministers a potential 
means of watching for dissidents. Poorly indoctri- 
nated and unsupervised pastors were scarcely reliable 
watchdogs. The princes’ advisers pressed for visita- 
tions; the dukes readily approved the suggestion and 
commanded their officials to be at the visitors’ dis- 
posal. The ensuing tours of inspection served the 
temporal authority as well as the church, for they 
enabled the Electors to be apprised of conditions in 
the nooks and crannies of their principalities and to 
assert their sovereignty everywhere. Visitation pro- 
vided a safeguard against and an antidote for politi- 
cally dangerous views. 

Johann Friedrich employed visitation for purposes 
of imposing his influence on areas not under his rule. 
In this way he acquired the lands belonging to the 
bishops of Naumburg-Zeitz and the earls of the Reuss 
family.6 He seized Braunschweig by force of arms 
but immediately posted leading clergymen into that 
territory to consolidate his hold. And if Duke Hein- 
rich had not perceived his motives, Johann Fried- 
rich would have obtained, by means of sending Er- 
nestine clergy to reform Albertine city parishes, a 
more durable advantage than he did. 

Visitations, however, were transitory. A perma- 
nent means of overseeing the clergy and thereby the 
populace was needed. Creating superintendents was 
the obvious solution. Elector Johann’s political rea- 
sons for establishing the office of superintendent are 
manifest in his directive of 1527, in which he pro- 
vided that these new officers of his church were to keep 
watch over the pastors in their districts and report all 
irregularities to him. From Johann’s point of view 
the superintendents existed for his own purposes. 
Providing pastors with channels for airing their 
grievances and obtaining punishment of their foes 
was no more the duke’s concern than granting simi- 
lar avenues of relief to the peasantry. 
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Sequestration, a measure undertaken ostensibly to 
rescue clergymen and schoolmasters from lives of 
almost unendurable penury, ultimately served the in- 
terests of the Elector. Some of the sequestered 
wealth went toward reduction of Johann Friedrich’s 
indebtedness. What went to the clergy and the uni- 
versity relieved the prince of the need to tap other 
sources to bolster his church. The curtailment of 
Ernestine monasticism effectively ended one means 
of foreign interference in internal affairs. Both Jo- 
hann and Johann Friedrich made a pretense of allow- 
ing members of the nobility to oversee sequestration, 
but eventually, as the spectre of war loomed larger, 
the younger duke dispensed with show and assigned 
sequestration to his officials. He had found yet an- 
other excuse for cutting into the rights of his nobility. 

Johann Friedrich inaugurated formal and central- 
ized ordination for his own purposes. He desired a 
guarantee of the ideological acceptability of all clergy- 
men. He saw in ordination a way of halting dis- 
semination of those non-Lutheran doctrines, primarily 
Anabaptism, that he considered dangerous to the 
peace of his lands. The practically unanimous oppo- 
sition of the Wittenberg theologians to obligatory 
ordination carried little weight at court. In this in- 
stance as in others, the health of the body politic was 
of first importance, and the will of the Elector pre- 
vailed. 

Johann Friedrich regarded the Wittenberg con- 
sistory as an organ of his government, a judicial arm 
with which to grasp his territorial church more firmly 
than ever. He did not know that his eagle-eye super- 
vision of the church was destined to falter. He did 
not anticipate the unfortunate events that would com- 
pel him to delegate responsibility to his ecclesiastical 
court. The extraordinarily high caliber of the men 
who sat on the consistory—Wittenberg theologians 
and jurists with their abundant experience in han- 
dling church business—enabled the court to take on 
new functions and operate independently of the Elec- 
tor when first his attentions and then his very person 
were removed from his lands. 

Every aspect of the bureaucratization of the Ernes- 
tine Lutheran church worked to the advantage of the 
Elector and at the same time contributed toward the 
smooth operation of the church. It is not enough to 
say that the prince had the right to choose the reli- 
gion of his subjects and that he exercised that right. 
The ecclesiastical structure was designed to consoli- 
date administrative power within the Elector’s hands. 
To the extent that they fulfilled their obligations, pas- 
tors were as much instruments in the realization of 
the ruler’s domestic policy as they were servants of 
God. The church that developed in Saxony and 
Thuringia was the Elector’s personal church (Figen- 
kirche) just as completely as any parish church be- 
fore the Reformation had been the property of a 
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local nobleman. Churchmen and magistrates alike 
labored to integrate church and state. 

Johann’s and Johann Friedrich’s criterion for judg- 
ing the success of reform was the thoroughness with 
which it brought religious affairs into alignment with 
their policy of personal control of subjects and re- 
sources. Heresy was not merely an affront to God 
that they as His agents were bound to eradicate; it 
was a threat to the state, almost synonymous with 
treason. From Johann Friedrich’s perspective, the 
Reformation was most nearly a success during that 
interval between 1541 and 1542 when he was his 
church’s supreme earthly governor. 

The Reformers judged the progress of the young 
church by its ability to instill conviction and enforce 
obedience in parish clergy and in laymen. In the 
years just before the outbreak of the War of the 
League of Schmalkald, they were aware that in 
neither respect was their church triumphant. When 
Luther died, in February, 1546, none of his salient 
objectives had been attained. But much had been 
accomplished. The most inflexible Catholic priests 
and the most ignorant ministers had been removed 
from their posts. More of the new men who were 
entering the ministry had been instructed in Lutheran 
doctrine either in city schools or at the University of 
Wittenberg. Nevertheless, at mid-century numerous 
of the mediocre, ill-prepared clergymen whom the 
visitors had found in charge of rural parishes were 
still in office. Their replacement by able individuals 
thoroughly versed in Lutheran theology was by no 
means complete. 

Nor could it have been until pastoral salaries had 
reached a level above bare subsistence. The Reform- 
ers were noticeably more concerned about inadequate 
clerical revenues than the Elector, for they were 
acutely aware how unattractive low incomes made 
pastoral positions to potential servants of the church. 
The superintendents made every effort to improve 
the economic lot of ministers, importuning the Elec- 
tor and recommending grants from sequestered mo- 
nastic wealth. Johann Friedrich’s response was com- 
paratively unenthusiastic. It remained for his suc- 
cessors to make clerical maintenance sufficient. 

There was more to raising the quality of the parish 
clergy than increasing salaries. Luther and his col- 
leagues were unable, because of the shortage of 
clergymen, to set a stringent doctrinal requirement 
for the ministry. Little more was demanded than 
familiarity with Luther’s longer catechism, which 15 
to say that church officials could demand minimal 
knowledge of theology. 

On the other hand, they could and did insist that 
the lives of the clergy be beyond reproach. Improve- 
ment of clerical behavior was the Reformers’ leading 
achievement. Marriage assisted in diminishing pas- 
toral unchastity. In addition, the fledgling evangeli- 
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cal church insisted upon seriousness, sobriety, dili- 
gence, and insofar as possible, charity. Visitors and 
superintendents were as obliged to insure these quali- 
ties as they were to uphold doctrinal standards. 

The ritual of ordination encouraged the cultivation 
of mundane virtues among new clergymen. The ser- 
vice impressed upon the ordinands the gravity of their 
commitment to the ministerial profession. Johann 
Friedrich’s institution gradually had a salubrious ef- 
fect upon his church that he did not foresee. Nor is 
there evidence that Luther was aware of his church’s 
progress in this respect before he died. Raising the 
moral level of the parish clergy was an on-going 
effort in 1546 rather than a fait accompli. As such 
it was not readily perceptible. 

In 1546 there was small room for satisfaction with 
the Ernestine church. The Electors and the Reform- 
ers had shaped institutions that were capable of deal- 
ing with problems as they arose. But there was 
an atmosphere of insecurity about the future. Luther 
was sorely missed. Theological disputes immediately 
assailed his church and drove wedges between some 
of his most trusted associates. And war with im- 
perial forces was imminent. 

During the troubled decades that ensued, the 
steady ecclesiastical structure prevented religion from 
falling again into that chaos that had attended the 
demise of Catholicism. All the Electors’ and the Re- 
formers’ accomplishments might have met defeat along 
with the Protestant troops at Muhlberg. Fortunately, 
Duke Moritz of Saxony was Lutheran and had no 
thought of forcing that land into submission to the 
popes. More fortunate still was the ability of the 
superintendents in Thuringia and of the consistory 
in Saxony to administer the church when princes 
were unable to do so. Their competence enabled 
some of the reforms begun but not brought to fulfill- 
ment during Luther’s lifetime to advance during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, years when Jo- 
hann Friedrich’s personal church reverted to the 
status of a territorial church. Without the ecclesias- 
tical organization so thoughtfully developed and care- 
fully nurtured before Luther’s death, the Lutheran 
church in Saxony and Thuringia might have suffered 
graver injury than wars and doctrinal disputes were 
able to inflict. 
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Luther, Martin, 9n, 13, 16, 21, 24, 25, 
27, 37, 43-44, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 63-65, 67, 74; “Τῆς Estab- 
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lishment of a Community Chest: Ad- 
vice on How to Handle Church Prop- 
erties’ (‘‘Ordenung eyns gemeynen 
kastens. Radschlag wie die geystlichen 
gutter zu handeln sind.’’), 42-43, 42- 
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Worship” (‘Deutsche Messe und Ord- 
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Prayer Book’”’ (‘‘Betbiichlein’’), 27-38, 
29; Long Catechism, 29; and order of 
worship, 5, 25; Postills, 26n, 28-29; 
on preaching, 25, 37, 56; Short Cate- 
chism, 29; on usury, 41 n; and visita- 
tion, 22, 29; belief in power of Word 
to convert, 5, 29; conflict with Zwickau, 
21, 53, 64 


Marburg, 11 

Marienberg, 16 

Marriage, clerical, 9, 23, 26, 27, 33, 55, 74 

Mecum, Friedrich. See Myconius, 
Friedrich 
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Melanchthon, Philip, 12, 13 πη, 17, 44, 54, 
56-57, 57n, 59, 60, 63, 64, 68; as 
educator, 17; Loct communes, 30 

Menius, Justus, 12, 16, 34, 39, 46, 50n, 
63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 70 

Metzsch, Hans, 65 

Money. See Currency 

Monks, 7, 9, 44 πη, 56, 71 

Moritz, Duke, later Elector, of Saxony, 
56, 59, 70, 74 

Mostel, Wolfgang, 66-67 

Miihlhausen, 12, 16 

Miintzer, Thomas, 12, 13, 21, 59 

Musa, Anton, 20, 54, 66, 67 

Myconius, Friedrich, 12, 13 n, 16, 20, 23, 
24-26, 30, 37, 45, 50n, 57, 62, 64, 66, 
67, 68 


Naumburg-Zeitz, bishopric of, 12, 73 
Nobles, 24, 34, 41, 55, 60, 62-63, 73; 
scholarships for, 21; treatment of pas- 
tors, 23, 23 n, 34, 41, 53, 55, 71 
Nordhausen, 17, 53 


Obedience to authority, 5, 24, 26 

Opfer (seelpfennig, pfarrecht, quatemberop- 
fer, opferpfennig, hausgroschen), 22n, 
34, 50, 52, 53, 51 

Opferpfennig. See Opfer 

Ordination, 9-11, 56-60, 70, 73, 74 


Parishes, conditions in, 6, 9, 21, 22, 23, 
26, 26 πη, 29, 30, 31, 39-52, 55 

Parsonages, 32-33, 34, 42, 44 

Pastors: appointment of, 21, 23, 55, 63, 
65, 72; duties of, 7, 26-27, 36-37, 52, 
59; education of, 10, 13-21, 24, 74; 
as farmers, 31-32, 34-35, 36, 52; iden- 
tity of, 6, 8, 13; importance of, 6; 
lending of to Albertine parishes, 12-13; 
morality of, 10, 20, 21, 23, 25, 25n, 
29, 52, 54, 55, 71, 74; popular attitudes 
toward, 13, 20, 33-34, 52, 53, 53-56, 59, 
60, 61, 66, 71; previous occupations of, 
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8-13; qualifications of, 9, 10, 18-20, 
21, 23, 29, 52, 59, 60, 66, 71, 74: 
shortage of, 12, 13; support of, 13, 23, 
23n, 29, 34, 39-52, 59, 74. See also 
Attitudes of toward Reformation 

Patronage (jus patronatus), 7, 23, 34, 55, 
61, 62-63, 66n 

Paulus, Benedict, 12 

Peasantry, 5, 13, 13 n, 23, 23 πη, 27, 33-34, 
38, 41, 42, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 71-72 

Peasants’ War, 5, 6, 24, 39, 42, 44, 59, 
60, 72 

Pfarrecht. See Opfer 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, 6, 70 

Planitz, Christoph von der, 12, 67 

Preachers, 11, 13, 62, 65; duties of, 7, 
36-37 

Priesthood (Catholic), requirements for, 20 


Quatemberopfer. See Opfer 


Registers, parish, 39 

Renner, Johann, 25, 25 ἢ 

Reuss family, seizure of lands of by 
Elector of Saxony, 73 

Rorer, Georg, 57 

Roth, Stephan, 20, 28-29, 54 


Saalfeld, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 44, 64 

Sacramentarians. See Heresy 

Saxony, Electoral, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 45, 
51, 56, 59, 61, 70, 74 

Schenk, Jacob, 57 

Schleiz, 16 

Schmalkald, War of the League of, 6, 51, 
56, 73, 74 


Schneeberg, 16 

Scholarships (for study at University of 
Wittenberg), 20—21 

Schoolmasters, 13, 36, 44 

Schools in Ernestine and Albertine lands, 
16-17, 20, 44, 74; curricula of, 17 

Schésser, 38, 62, 63, 69 

Schreiner, Johann, 54 

Schwarzburg, Earldom of, 6 

Seelpfennig. See Opfer 

Sequestration of monasteries, 39, 44-51, 
52, 73 

Sextons, 13, 36, 66 

Soranus, Lorenz, 64 

Spalatin, George, 9, 12, 14, 14n, 16, 19, 
23, 26, 29, 37, 45, 54, 56, 62, 66, 67-- 
68, 69 

Spiegel, Asmus, 65, 70 

Stolgebtihren. See Fees for 
services 

Strasse, Michael von der, 62 

Strauss, Jakob, 22 n, 40-41 n 

Superintendents, 30-31, 55-56, 57, 59, 
63, 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 74 


pastoral 


Taufgroschen. See Fees for pastoral 
services 

Tetzem. See Tithes 

Thann, Eberhard von der, 65-66 

Tithes (zehnt, tetzem, decem, decimation), 
40, 41, 41 n, 42, 46, 55 

Torgau, 36-37, 68 

Traugroschen (zusammengebengroschen, co- 
pulation groschen). See Fees for pastoral 


services. 
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Vergerio, Pietro Paolo, 57 

Vestments, clerical, 5, 23, 23 n, 27, 37-38 

Vicars (altarists), 7, 43 

Visitation of parishes, 8, 9, 14 π, 18-19, 
(21-27, 43, 44, 45, 51, 54, 62, 63, 66, 
69, 73 

Visitors, 8, 9, 18-19, 22, 24-27, 30, 36, 
39, 41, 43, 43 n, 45, 51, 54, 55, 59, 62, 
63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 72, 74 

‘The Visitors’ Instructions to the Pastors 
in Electoral Saxony’? (Unterricht der 
Visitatoren an die Pfarrherrn§ im 
Kurfiirstentum zu Sachsen’), 24, 24n, 
27, 36, 37 


Weida, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 45-58, 51 

Weimar, 16, 58, 60-61, 70 

Weissenfels, 12 

Werdau, 12 

Widerkeuflich zins, 40-41 

Widows of pastors, 35-36, 35 n 

Wittenberg (city), 6, 10, 11, 12, 43, 44 n, 
47, 57-58, 59, 67 

Wittenberg, University of, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
14 η, 16, 17, 18-19, 20, 45, 45 n, 57, 74 


Zehnt. See Tithes 

Zusammengebengroschen (traugroschen, co- 
pulation groschen). See Fees for pas- 
toral services 

Zwickau, 16, 21, 22, 44, 53, 64, 68 

Zwickau Prophets, 22, 59 

Zwilling, Gabriel, 37, 64 

Zwinglians. See Heresy 
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